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MAGDALEN- HEPBURN. 



CHAPTER I. 



*^ A chieAahi'a daughter seemed the maid." 

* Laot of «hb Lakb. 

** Mistress Maidlin is called to the balL" 

^ Sirrah, do your errand with reyerenoe," exclaimed with 
some yehemence a graye person of middle age, seated on a 
stool io Magdalen Hepbum^s withdrawing room. "' The lady 
18 not used to such rude yassals ; madam, your father^s messen- 
ger—" 

^^ I do my lord's bidding, not my lady's," said the retainer, 
hastily clutching off, and throwing on again, his cap with its 
badge and feather, " Mistress, so please you, you are called to 
the hall." 

The young lady of Lammerstane, made a little bow, graye 
and dignified as of a queen on her throne, nor rose from her 
seat, upon the brief elevation of the dais, even when the step of 
the man at arms had ceased to ring through the echoes of the 
dim arched passage which separated this room from' the hall. 

Like a prison, or still more like the deep shaft of a well, 
these high, dark, undecorated walls rise up a grim oppressiye 
enclosure for the sweet youth far down here under the lofty roof. 
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One small square wiDdow, set in the centre of the great blank 
of wall opposite the dais, throws down the waning afternoon 
light over the heads of the tenants of this apartment, lighting 
on the stooping forehead of a young girl some fifteen years old, 
who kneels before a desk reading aloud, and burrowing into the 
farthest gloomy corner, as if it knew of, and had descried, some 
hidden treasure there. The dais itself is strewed with rushes — 
you can see by the tinge of rusty brown upon them the season 
of the year ; and it is no easy matter up here among the Lam- 
mermuirs, to find the daily supply of these, which Isobel Lauder 
weaves together devoutly with her own austere and loving 
hands, for her young lady's carpet. Drawn as close to the edge 
of this elevation as decorum and Isobel will permit, is the young 
lady's heavy oaken chair, and on it — dark-eyed, meditative, 
with a good deal of unconscious natural dignity, and no small 
share of a girl's half-conscious, half-embarrassed stateliness, which 
she is ready to smile at herself, resenting haughtily, however, 
any other's smiles — ^Magdalen Hepburn sits at her embroidery, 
listening to the reader, her sweet young lips apart, her head 
thrown back a little, her hand lingering upon the frame, waiting, 
half-risen from her seat the while, to hear the last verse, which 
the young reader, unconsciously lifting her hand to delay her 
mistress, hurries that she may hear. 

The reading desk, a heavy piece of furniture, uncouthly 
carved, has been drawn close to the dais. A fair, serious face, 
with regular placid features, and long falling curls of fair hair, 
a slight erect figure, clad in home-spun grey, relieved by nothing 
but a small close white ruff round the delicate throat, has the 
reader, kneeling here upon her footstool. On a higher stool, 
not far off, in front of the fire-place, where a damp log struggles 
to bum, Isobel Lauder sits with her distaff, listening with an 
earnest composure, much different from the slight excitement of 
her daughter Alice, who reads, and the animated interest of 
their youthful mistress. Subdued into the deeper gravity of 
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experience, you find in these same regular, almost faultless, 
features of Isobel, a faculty of restraining and concealing all ex- 
pression which her young daughter has not yet reached ; but . 
the face, with its calm sobriety, its perfect outUne and natural 
composure, is the same in both. Magdalen Hepburn, test her 
by all acknowledged standards, has no chance for beauty in 
comparison with these '^ her women " — ^yet strangely enough, 
turning from the statue like repose of these fair features, her &ce 
flashes on you in triumph, a world apart from theirs. 

Aud Isobd Lauder, who frets her own child's peaceful spirit 
with constant comment and caution, looks with a reverential 
love, which is almost adoration, upon her other nursling's less 
obedient life. A long black gown, with hanging sleeves, close 
to the throat, and a couvrechef of pure linen, shading her weU- 
eomplexioned cheek, and^ falling in not ungraceful folds upon 
her shoulders, add to the natund dignity of IsobePs tall figure. 
There is something half-amusing in the pantominoe of which 
these three all execute their part, for Isobel's spindle is arrested 
on the floor, and her half-smiling gesture summons the young 
lady to obedience dTher father's message. 

i( I go — I go," cried Magdalen, impatiently springing from 
her chair, *^ but my father, I wot, has nothing in the hall that 
will charm me like Alice, and Davie Lyndsay. Fie on you, 
Isobel ! — I would not break upon Alice, when she reads, for 
Giflford and the Tyne." 

'^ And I might be all the slower, if I had no other child," 
said the sober Isobel. " Lady Maidlin, your £sither waits." 

"I am no Lady Maidlin — I am only a poor knight's 
daughter, and Isobel Lauder's child — ^that is, I am lady to my 
father's men-at-arms, so please you," said Magdalen, sweeping 
a solemn curtsey before her stately waiting woman, " but not 
to mine own ; — Alice says never a word. The good mother 
at St Mary's would honour Alice — ^they will call her Sister Pa- 
tience, when she is professed." 
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^' If I knew not with all your daffing, the root of the matter 
was in you,** — ^said Isobel, rising. 

"Whither?" 

" Only to open the door for my lady," said the careful 
monitress, with a return curtsey of gravity and decorum. 

The young lady laughed and obeyed. 

Gaily through the passage, dark and narrow, with its heavy 
vaulted roo^ and iron-barred loop-hole high in the wall, the 
light foot of Magdalen Hepburn, in the girlish, half-dancing 
measure of involuntary gladness, rung pleasant echoes into the 
gloomy comers, across which her presence flitted like a sun- 
beam. But Magdalen paused in time to loop up on her arm 
the wide skirt of her upper garment, revealing a pretty glimpse 
of the brave kirtle beneath, and to subdue her pace into the 
necessary st^liness which became the young Lady of Lam- 
merstane, before she entered her father's presence. Sir Roger 
Hepburn, it is true, cared very little for all this dignity on the 
part of the young and motherless mistress of his lonely house- 
hold ; but Magdalen, newly returned from her convent, and 
fortified by the constant exhortations of her " gentle-woman," 
took state upon her unconsciously, though with various little 
girlish demonstrations of the same, not necessary at all seasons, 
such as sometimes awed, and sometimes moved into outbursts 
of ridicule the something uncultivated knight retainer, who held 
Lammerstane tower a feoff from the House of Bothwell, the 
head of his name. 

Not so lofty in appearance, because a much larger apart- 
ment than Magdalen's bower, which was divided from it in fact 
only by oaken panels, a temporary partition, the walls of the 
chief apartment of the tower sparkled with arms, arranged 
with some attempt' at ornament. Deep-set in the strong 
masonry were those high square windows, through which the 
light came, checked and shadowed by the heavy iron bars, 
which lowered upon you with a fierce suggestivenees, like armed 
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foes looking in. A long oaken table, not without trace of many 
a rude feast, stood at the upper end of the apartment, and cold 
upon the floor rang even those light steps of the Lady Maidlin, 
which the archer Simon, from the forest, who is a verser as 
much as a bowman, vows to be like the fairy footsteps with 
their silver bells, or the tinkle of those sweet drops from the 
spring of St Mary's, which make music like a haip in the 
glen. 

But bare and rude as t& the aspect of the hall, that dark 
ruddy glow of light from the blazing fir-logs on the hearth 
brightens its dim atmosphere into warmth and comfort. The 
spring begins to bud in the valleys of Lothian, but the winds 
are chill here, at the foot of Lammer Law, from which, over 
many a mile of gradual descent, we look sheer down upon the 
German sea. Spearhead and partisan, gorget and breast-plate 
draw lines of glimmering light, ruddy and warm, and variable, 
along the walls, and with a flash of wavering illumination, the 
fire lights upon some noble deer-hounds on the hearth, and 
seated fiill in its glow, the master of the same. 

Nigh seventy years old, with moustache and beard snow- 
white, you scarce can reconcile the laughing blue of Sir Roger^s 
honest eyes, and the curls of grizzled hair upon his brow with 
his years, or with those tokens of his years upon his chin and 
lip. But the frame of the old knight owns the chill of age ; 
over the buff coat stained with its old habitual breast-plate, it 
comforts him now to fold this furred gown, a fitter defence upon 
an old man's breast. On the leathern cushion of a stool beside 
him lies the sword which it still pleases hii|^ to have at his 
hand — ^but by the hearth of Lammerstane he wears no weapon, 
save the dagger, which serves many a peaceful purpose — and 
covers his head with a velvet bonnet, brave with its gold chain 
and medal, which throws into ruddy shadow at this moment 
the old man's open brow. 

Carelessly thrown into a great chair near him, a young 
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ecclesiastic, spurred and booted, mth. little of the cburcbman 
in his appearance, save what his long cassock gives him — hold* 
ing up his ddicate hands in the firelight, looking at them — 
looking at the dog which now and then he disturbs out of its 
rest with his foot — ^looking anywhere, in short, but at the 
person whom he addresses — talks in an indifferent tone, but 
with considerable volubility the news of the time. With an 
eager interest Sir Roger listens, the light shifting and changing 
on his face as he sways filightly back and forward in earnest 
attention, and no one hears the entering step of Magdalen, save 
grey old Yarrow yonder, pricking up his ear upon the hearth. 

" Aha ! " said Magdalen, " they told me of no stranger ; " 
but it availed her nothing the rustle of her long garment as she 
let it fell from her hand, in her stately progress from the door. 
Neither the old man nor the young observed her, and it was 
not till she had reached her father's side, and drawn up to her 
tallest, and stood somewhat haughtily beside him, that Sir 
Rog^'s " Hush, child 1 " and the careless salutation of the 
churchman, owned her presence. 

Girlish pique and mortification had almost tempted her to 
sweep away again, stately and indignant — but news from the 
court, news from the world, which lay so far away from the 
frowning gate of Lammerstane, and the glittering eye of the 
young sub-prior of Coldingham, which* told of something 
deeper than his careless tone evinced, fescinated her reluctant 
attention. Patting monotonously with her little foot on the 
hearth, reaching up her little band to the ledge of the great 
cliimney-ar.ch within which she stood, the h'ght flashing upon 
her downcast fece, her cambric ruff, and close fitting gown, 
among the folds of whose long skirt, her other hand half-buried 
itself unconsciously, holding up the heavy drapery, it was a 
pretty sight to look on Magdalen Hepburn, with this slight pout 
of girlish displeasure on her full curved lip, and the growing 
eagerness with which she raised her startled head to listen, 
though her eyes were bent upon the ground. 
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*' The Regent hath had grace to see hov &r his evil inclina- 
tion has quickened heresy," said the diurchman in a voice of 
greater interest ^' Ton have heard my tidings, Sir knight, and 
I must have your help ere long, as holy church is dear to yoo. 
There is tliat in my saddle-bags will scare these jHreaching varlets 
from Lothian for ever and a day/' 

" You maun e'en do your war yourself boy, if words are 
the weapons," said Sir Roger with a laugh, which showed him 
not perfectly at ease. " My day of sword and buckler is well- 
nigh ended, but none shall say of Roger of Lammerstane that 
he left a kni^t's arms for a priest's. You shall have a listed field 
in this very hall, if you will, and I promise you every shepherd 
and ewe-milker on the Lammermuirs will throng to the tourna- 
ment ; yourself. Master Everard — ^I cry your pardon, holy and 
worshipful — ^have a pretty flow of discourse, as I can witness, 
and as for these same Lollard knaves, the stream hath no end. 
So forth with your challenge, say I ! — out with your stoutest 
lance — ^your longest sword — aye, good &ther, even with by 
your saddle-bags — and success to the better man in a fair field. 
Hey, Sir sub-prior ! think ye tha-e are in this country, who will 
dare to lift your glove ? " 

^^ When I am mine own advocate, fear not I shall hold my 
ground," said the young man haughtily ; ** but here I stand, 
her unworthy son, for holy church, and a loftier quarrel. The 
diurch condescends not to such unseemly contest. Judge by 
your carnal chivalry, Sir Knight — do you fight with every vaiiet 
that defies your authority f Gk>od fiaith, poor wretch, the Mas- 
symore, and a leathern thong would be all his listed field — ^yet 
you put our glorious immaculate mother, spouse of Christ, on 
such ground as these wandering rogues ; out upon them, pesti- 
lent rebels ! a holy church and a wise state thrusts forth the in- 
fected member, that the innocent flock may go free. Also be 
it known to you," continued the churchman, raising himself in 
his chair, ^I have power to demand from all the faithful such 
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aid as my office needs, to be refused at the proper peril of vassal 
and lord from whom I ask in vain." 

The old knight pushed back hastily his bonnet from his 
brow, the quick resentment of his rank and race crimsoning hi» 
furrowed forehead, but sufficient time had elapsed before he 
spoke to throw a cloud of caution over hiis ^pleasure, though 
not to check his indignation. 

" I had given your arguments weight but for your threat,'^ 
said Sir Roger, with dignity. " Much I have heard of holy 
church, and how, despite her silken hand, she hath an armed 
heel to crash her foes withal ; but by my faith I never dreamt 
— ^I who brought back the stricken bands of Bothwell master- 
less, from fatal Flodden — ^to make a prey on men who wear 
no swords — your patience, boy — ^perchance on bairns and 
women such a» I have heard of in other lands, steady to their 
feith. Your father and I were sworn brothers, Everard Hay — 
nay sub-prior, priest, holy father, I reek not how they name 
thee — ^but trust me, Roger Hepburn will never eall thee Cap- 
tain, if the Regent's signet were in thy saddle-bags I " 

And the old man pushed back his chair from the hearth^ 
and again drew his bonnet over his flushed brow. Magdalen 
had changed her position, but not her attitude. Gliding unob- 
served from the broad fireplace, she stood in the shadow behind 
her fathers seat, and Magdalen's frame quivered with her eager 
listening, though she did not dare to betray her anxiety by so 
much as lifting her eyes. 

" You were my father's companion in arms^ I would not ex- 
ercise my power to trouble you," said the young man pointedly. 

The knight of Lammerstane drew up his aged figure 
proudly from his seat, lifted his bonnet, and with a stately bow,; 
which, if it were of thanks or of derision, his visitor was puz- 
zled to discriminate, threw on his cap again, and resumed his 
seat 

" Nor am I of those, who war on boys and women,," eon- 
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tinued the ecclesiastic, embarrassed, but speedily recoreriDg 
himself. " My quarry is worth the striking — my hawk flies high, 
Sir Roger — though ye think, ye cavaliers of *the world, that a 
churchman's wings are dipt, so that he cannot soar ; what think 
ye of Enox, the apostate priest, he who was with the arch 
heretic, Wishart, till he had but barely time to escape his iate ? 
— ^I trow it waits for him soon or syne. I will break up a nest 
of blasphemy when I seize this mouthpiece of Satan ; and Paul 
Hepburn, of Langley — ^I owe him a stroke of old ; there is 
stuff in such a man to pervert a township. I will leave the old 
wife by her hearth, the shepherd on the bent, if you will ; so 
the loons pay their dues, and are mannerly, they may think as 
they will for me — ^I strike at the head — ah ha, Sir knight, 'tis 
the true trick of war." 

And a fierce glow of excitement kindled on the young man's 
cheek, as he bent forward toward the fireplace with a laugh 
which made the hearts of his hearers cold — ^but the sub-prior 
did not see the shadow, no longer with any pretence of majesty, 
but with a foot like a spirit, swift and silent, which passed out 
from the heavy door, when the knight of Lammerstane called 
on his servant to spread the table for the evening meal. 



CaAPTEft IL 

*'ThnB waa it with my lady, who would have flown if she might;— as for me 1 
paced forth soberly, for I was old;— and so we did our errand, nor stayed for thoaght** 

Old PlaYi 

Magdalen Hepburn was only sixteen ; with a step like a 
startled deer she fled through the pass^e, through her own 
sitting-room, passed the astonished Isobel and Alice, who sprang 
from her knees as her mistress entered — into a little chamber 
opening from the larger apartment, which was Magdalen's 
sleeping-room. Here she paused a moment, pressing her hands 
upon her panting breast to take breath, and then as rapidly as 
before hastened to shake out of its folds a great cloak of home* 
spun woollen stuflf, which she wrapped about her. It was dark 
by this time, and only a very dim gleam from the fire of the 
larger apartment was thrown into Magdalen's inner chamber* 
The stately Isobel put aside her distaff, and rose from her stool 
with a look of alarm, but neither mother nor daughter ventured 
on the first surprise to intrude upon the young lady's retirement^ 
though the pale cheek, the flashing eye, and parted lips of 
which she had caught a glimpse as Magdalen passed, told Iso* 
bel of some rare agitation, such as had never stirred the girlish 
heart of her young charge before. 

" Lady Maidlin has done on her French head, mother ; I 
see her shadow glimmering on the wall — and now her mantle 
' — what can it be ? " 

But while Isobel hesitated at the open door, which showed 
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her nothing save the darkness of the little room, and its window 
glancing with the cold sky of night, and sofUy called on '^ Ladj 
Maidlin, Lady Maidlin I " Magdalen herself stood in the door- 
way. Her pretty velvet hood pointing upon her forehead, after 
the fashion which did not then bear hapless Mary Stewart's 
name, endosed a pale face, all moving and trembling with in* 
tense and still emotion, and the hand with which she clasped 
her cloak shook with eagerness and haste: without a word 
Isobel began to put on the wimple which had been lying on 
her knee on the fireside seat ^ Alice, my hood and my mantle,'* 
said Isobel. " Lady Maidlin, I grieve that you tany for me— I 
kent not your pleasure." 

The words startled the young lady into consciousness of 
their presence. " They will mark us, if I go attended," said 
Magdalen. ^ Let me forth alone, Isobel^t is life or death — 
the sub-prior will slay Pftul Hepburu'-'^they say he is a heretic 
Isobel, I will not be stayed—let me go, let me go." 

^* Tou must not go, the whole household will mark you,'* 
cried Isobel, throwing down the mantle which her daughter 
brought to her. " Lady Maidlin, your father has bidden ^read 
the table — ^I heard his callr-^the sub-prior vnll not go forth to- 
night. Take thought — take time-Hsannot I your true woman 
do this c^ce. Paul Hepburn is a noble gentleman, but maidens 
of degree must not be lavish of their presence. It is a fitter office 
for me than for Lady Maidlin ; so j^ease you I will go when they 
sup at the great table, and all the house is as^. They will say, 
Isobel hath stolen forth to a preaching — ^by the same token the 
word is to be read in Miles Dunbar's cottage to-night»— it is but 
travelling a mile further. My lady, be content at home, and 
make Isobel your messenger ; she has served your race in mat- 
ters of life and death before." 

With the blood one moment quite forsaking her pallid 
cheek and brow — the next rushing back in a burning flush of 
maidenly pride and shame— with fear, anxiety, injured feeling. 
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resentment, and the unwilling humility of a child, contending^ 
in her variable face, Magdalen heard this to an end — then ahe 
stood for a moment irresolute. '^ Paul Hepburn is my kinsman,*' 
she said, at length, a flush of bright colour crossing her cheek, 
though her eye met, unabashed, the glance of Lsobel Lauder'a 
steady eye ; "and I had known but litUe of the Holy Gospel if 
he had thought a child unworthy of his kindness, as well he 
might, I tell yon, if wisdom is aught But I will wait, as you 
say, till they are at table ; my father will make excuse for me. 
lsobel, you are not to hinder me. He is braTe, he would heed 
nothing of your warning — ^it needs that I should go, who heard 
and saw ; and Alice goes with you to the reading, lsobel,'' con« 
tinned Magdalen, in a softening tone, " why should not poor 
Maidlin, who can go neither to kiri^ nor market in her own 
mother's hand ? I would you had but heard this sub-prior with 
his knaves, and his varlets, and his apostates — and my good 
father bidding him challenge them to a tilting in the hall." 

"Now grace be with us," said lsobel, "did the knight 
trow the reverend preachers were men to lift spear or sword." 

" Not so," said Magdalen, a faint smile crossing her face, 
though her hands still sought the 4$lasp of her mantle, and now 
and then her quick glance at the door and eager look of listen- 
ing, bore witness that her anxiety was unabated ; ^ it was logic 
and argument my father meant, not spea];«or sword." 

"And what said the proud priest ? " exclaimed lsobel ; "I 
would I did but see any one of them in hand with godly Mas- 
ter Knox, or such as he — ^but truly they are wiser in their gen- 
eration. What answer did he m^e, dear child ? " 

"I hear a step without," cried Magdalen, hurriedly. 
" Alack, alack I if I have lost mine errand — lsobel ! " 

But lsobel, the instant her young lady spoke, had left the 
room to make investigation. With a scared face, Magdalen 
listened. 

" Lady Maidlin, God is over all," said the grave Alice, who 
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had not ventured to speak hitherto. ** Please yon, 1 think He 
iR^ill keep His own servant, though the heathen rage — ^therefore 
we should be calm — for the Scripture says — ^ 

"I pray thee, hush, Alice," cried Magdalen, impatiently; 
•* pity me, I know it all — but if I be too late I — " 

" It is only Simon the bowman, with a sheaf of arrows,'' 
said Isobel. " Wait in your chamber. Lady Maidlin, till he has 
begun to tell his news, and then we may go forth unnoticed* 
Alice, thou must miss the reading this night, poor bairn ; keep 
thee here, and let no gossips in for any fleeching — bid them 
hush — if Maisdry or Lilias would come in to thee — lest the lady 
hear." 

'* But when I well know the lady is abroad," said the serious 
Alice ;. " Mother, I dare not say a lie." 

'^ Did I bid thee, my own bairn ? " said Isobel, drawing her 
child close to her with tender tears. ^ Now heaven pardon me 
for leasing, or putting evil in thy sweet heart 1 Thou wilt do 
what is best, I know, and think good thoughts, and pray for thy 
lady and thy mother, and Gk)d's persecuted word. I know thou 
mindest all the hymns and holy texts that sister Bridget taught 
thee. A precious Christian mother, Alice, light in a dark place 
— ^now sit down on thy stool while I go to see after Simon, and 
think of us, child, in thy prayers." 

A moment after this farewell, you could not have fancied 
the composed woman, her mantle enveloping her whole person^ 
her wimple conceaUng the lower part of her face, and her 
"French head" of a sober wifely fashion, less graceful than 
her lady's, shading her placid features, capable of any such ef- 
fusion of tenderness. The girl sat down upon her low stool by 
the dim, slow-burning fire, and bending h^ head into her 
hands, fixed the steadfast gaze of meditation upon the sullen red 
of the embers, and the blinks of fitful fiame. Her mother 
passed by her coming and going, without so much as a glance. 
What are the thoughts of this little maiden, Alice, fifteen years 
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old, in this dusky chamber of dais, in the tower of Lammet^ 
etane, in the year of our Lord, 1547 ? Do you think they are 
labouring to unravel that crabbed design for her tapestry; which 
Alice stumbled at this morning? Do you think they are launch- 
ing forth into the glorious unknown world which she has seen 
only from these moorland heights afar off, or through the grated 
convent windows of St. Mary's, where, indeed, there was little 
but the gloomy Bass, or a passing boat upon the Firth to see ? 
Not so. If a momentary &ncy, astray and truant, wile her eye 
into the youUiful paradise of dreams, Alice calls it carnal, and 
sighs over her wandering heart These thoughts of hers 
reach high as the heavens in their journeys. The things which 
angels desire to look into, are those that fill the meditative mind 
of this grave child. Simply she believes what all the world, 
one time or other, proclaims with voice of anguish — that all the 
world is vanity — and Alice muses like a sage upon the eternal 
verities which in that age were so tangible and real, as it is hard 
with our life-long familiarity to feel them at all times — ^ponders 
upon the heaven, which sooth, to say, she has more true report 
and knowledge of, than of the earth she lives in — and gives up 
the world with devotion, renouncing its pomps and pleasures 
from the bottom of her simple heart Sometimes a vision of 
the stake, the piled faggots, the terrified crowd, and the fiery 
passage to the skies, which many a noble heart has taken since 
Alice first drew breath, inspire this young soul with a solemn 
enthusiasm. And such are the girPs musings, bending over the 
half-lighted hearth. 

But Magdalen Hepburn in the dark sits on the window-seat 
of cold uncushioned stone, with very different thoughts. Mag- 
dalen's little inner^room is thrust into the wall, where the tower 
fronts to a precipice — the dark, almost perpendicular, descent of 
a narrow ravine, which parts the lesser hill on which stands her 
father's tower, from the bare peak of Lammer Law ; and here 
where no attack can be made, the window is larger^ lower, and 
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Biightly rounded) throwing in on summer days An exliberance of 
light) almost too much for this small room. Through these 
crossed and leaded panes, you can see nothing hut the dark side 
of Lammer Law, some wan moonlight tremhling on it, and it* 
self looking all the darker for the light — and ahoye, a glimpse 
of wintry sky, paled with a few faint stars. Leaning her head 
upon thje heavy mullion, her shoulders curved, her arms crossed 
on her breast^ and a great fever swelling within, in this new 
roused and startled heart, Magdalen closes her eyes to the dark* 
ness — opens them again as if they could aid her listening, and 
longs and trembles for the signal to go forth. Eager with the 
first impatience of youth to rush away upon her errand, quivering 
witji the ^citement of a fiery temper, which cannot calculate 
probabilities, but leaps at apprehensions of a hundred evil 
chances to make her mission vain*'— ready to chide at Isobel — 
to denounce the enemy to his face — and again with no wish but 
this overwhelming one, to warn and succour her kinsman, the 
young lady weeps, and dashes off her tears — ^trembles, and with 
sudden heroism scorns herself for trembling, and would £un, 
but for very shame, rise up to pace the room with irrestrainable 
impatience, as Sir Roger, when he is roused, paces the echoing 
hall. 

" Now, Lady Maidlin I '* Like a greyhound from the leash, 
Magdalen sprang to her feet. They passed silently through the 
sitting-room, where Alice sat in the red half-light upon the 
hearth, musing of heaven and God, and stole out heedfully ; 
Magdalen keeping close in the shadow of her attendant, whom, 
already, in spite of her desire to do this alone^ she clung to as a 
guardian. They reached the door in safety. A little court- 
yard was still to be crossed, where a narrow gate, set in the 
massive wall, was kept by one of the retainers, a man whom 
the rising tide of heresy, so called, had made a willing help to 
Isobel in her nightly journeys. With a " Good even, mistress,** 
he let them pass — ^Magdalen was not recognised — and, looking 
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back, they saw the light glow red and fiiU in the windows of the 
hall "' When a priest is at table, the revel is late,'' said the 
man ; " let them ken there's ill brewing — ^but I cry your pardon, 
Mistress Isobel — you're better avised of it than I." 

Softly bolt and bar stole into their places. Alone upon the 
dreary hill-side, in the darkness of this chill March night, stood 
Magdalen and Jsobel. Black above them loomed the tower, 
blacker still the hill rose into the sky — ^and dark was the steep 
descending road, and mirk as midnight the deep gorge far down 
below, whence the hoarse murmur of a mountain-stream came 
clear in the silence. The wind that, driving upward from the 
sea, came on them with such a rush and breadth, had well- 
nigh torn off Magdalen's mantle, as it rushed past her to buffet 
the old tower familiar to such shocks — and it was some little 
time before she recovered herself; for Magdalen had been 
tenderly bred — ^poor though her father was — and the punctili- 
ous care of Isobel had even exceeded her anxiety for the 
enlightenment of her charge. Many a midnight walk up and 
down the hill to some safe homestead, where the Reformation 
converts, who, more or less openly confessed, were scattered 
everywhere, could meet to read the Scriptures, had made Alice 
fearless ; but the Lady Maidlin, more delicately cared for, was 
never tempted forth. She set her face to the blast with a lofty 
youthful enthusiasm now, and leaving far behind them those 
high lighted windows, the only mark of human neighbourhood, 
they proceeded swiftly, but warily, on the sloping road, disap- 
pearing where a rising hillock hid the very moonbeams from 
them, into the mirk of night 



CHAPTER m. 

Born to the wars, and a man of meikle might, i 

With neither frown nor tear 

Bnt a smile of noble cheer, 
My lord withouten fear, looked forth upon the fight. 

Ballap. 

4 

EvBRYTHiNG Is sileot, savo the rashing of the burn, which Id 
calm weather, descends daintily by the side of the mountain- 
road, tripping from stone to stone, and sometimes taking a 
longer leap, in a rude wooden channel made to help its fall over 
a steeper brae than usual. To-night it moans into the silence 
like an unquiet spirit, and heavy with torn twigs and tufts of 
heather, tears down, turbid and loud, on its way to Tyne. At 
long uneyen intervals, on either side the way, a ray of ruddy 
light, a startling sound close at your hand, discloses to you that 
somewhere hereabouts — ^though even the moonlight cannot 
trace for you, against the moorland slope which buries it, the 
outline of its walls — ^a lowly farmhouse, or ewe-milker's cottage 
may be found. Here, in a little hollow, between a larger and 
a lesser slope, a brighter light shines out upon the hill. Draw 
closer — from the roof, which looks like nothing but a dried and 
withered bed of heather, the moonbeams in mid-air have caught 
a passing film of smoke ; and now you see the strong bars of the 
little window chequering the light. lift the latch lightly, bolt 
and bar are undone ; the master of the house is still out on the 
hill, returning from the ibid where his sheep are in safety, and 
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the good-wife at the other end of this single apartment which 
forms the dwelling, behind a slight partition formed of dry 
branches woven through and through with willow twigs and 
heather, is " suppering" her cow. 

The cottage is very rude and of most primitive construction. 
Great shafts of wood, undressed trunks of trees, set deep into the 
soil Jit a considerable distance fix>m each other, at both ends and 
in the middle of the cottage, and tied together at the top, give 
the most simple elements of form. These primitive pillars, 
partly visible on the inner side, are built into low walls of 
massy stone, and the sloping roof, thatched with heather, finishes 
the humble habitation. The floor is earthen and uneven, a 
smouldering fire of peats and bits of halfndried wood is on the 
heath, and the spear and rusty jack, hanging over the chimney, 
cknote that, at some previous time, the shepherd cottager has 
been a man-at-arms. Were he here himself to-night, he could 
show you the thrust of an English sword in the mail, which he 
hopes to wear never more at such a fatal fight as Flodden-field. 

But this is no cottager sitting here upon the settle, reading 
by the light of the small dim lamp, which wavers above him, 
hung from the roof. With a strange composure and intentness 
he reads, yet it is easy to perceive how quick his -ear is for every 
sound. He sits on the watch ready for danger, yet scorns, with 
the innate calm of a great and assured courage, to do his occupa- 
tion carelessly on this behalf. You might say his higher mind 
was full, to the exclusion of aught else, with this subject which 
he studies ; but at the same time, his senses and physical facul- 
ties, like an inferior army, alert and under comnmnd, keep a 
wary eye upon the occasion of peril, which may be close at 
hand 

Of noble height and vigour, his dark hair <5urling short and 
close upon his brow — his eye, which now and then lifts a keen 
glance of observation round, dark and brilliant — his cheek still 
ripe with the bloom of youth, though thought and gravity be 
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Ota hi3 forehead, Paul Hepburn sits bj the cottager^s hearth, as 
if it were a prince's hall. Neither priest nor apostate, but a 
gentleman of race and distinction, his sword rings upon the 
hard earthen floor as he moves upon his seat — ^but no demon** 
stration of his full self-po8sea»on and readiness for defence is 
necessary to his dear mind and tried bravery-^his right hand 
is free for action, but it is not on the hilt of his sword. 

Hush ! — steps muffled but rapid on the road— *a timid hand 
at the latch — ^*' Marion Craig, the Lady would speak to you,** 
said a low quick voice without 

The cottage mistress stirred behind her screen — *^Save us, 
what would th« Lady have with me ? — ^but it may be but some 
gangrel Iooq^ trusting the good-man's on the bent If it's the 
Lady, and you're friends, enter in — if it's the enemy — save us 
and keep us I there is never a bar to my door." 

Paul Hepburn laid aside his book, and rising, took his 
place something in the shadow, leaning upon the arch of the 
chimney — ^for rattle of arms, or voice of pursuers, was none 
here to rouse him. Only a quick breath, panting with haste 
and fear, a swift timid step, one figure cloaked and covered 
stealing in — another speaking to the old woman oy' the doon 
Withdrawing from his support, he came full into Uie light 
again, and lifted his bonnet from his brow — ^ I know not who 
the Lady is," said the young Keformer gently and with courtesy, 
" but if she has word or errand for me, I am ready for any call." 

With a hasty gesture, Magdalen Hepburn, her first startling 
flush of confusion at finding herself alone in his presence, sud- 
denly vanishing in the importance of her mission — ^threw back 
the cloak from her face — "Flee, fiee, you must "not lose a 
moment!' — ^it is I — ^not a lady, only Maidlin. • I heard the 
sub-prior with mj father, in the hall — ^he has letters to slay you 
and Master Enox, and I know not all the godly men beside. 
The preachers shall never more have place in Lothian. Kins- 
man, he is still at table — oh, I know not — he may have ta'en 
the road by this time — will you flee— *will you flee 1 " 
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But Paul onlj took bis young cousin's hand kindly in his 
own. What he was about to say, it is impossible to tell, for 
Magdalen gave him no time ; snatching her hand from his hold 
again, she cried aloud — 

^ He thinks I am distraught — ^he will not listen to me, Iso- 
bd, Isobel ! See him, how he stands there in the light, a mark 
for them all, if they were but there. Dame Marion, they have 
letters to slay him. Oh I for pity will you not crave him to 
flee!" 

"^ I will go, my child, only be calm. Heaven knows I do 
not slight the warning," said Paul Hepburn gently. "We 
have learned to play with danger, we men who have our lives 
in our hands. Little Maidlin, sweet cousin, let me see your 
face again.'' 

Reluctantly she suffered him to take her hand, and draw 
her within the brighter circle of the fire-light. Half ashamed of 
her own vehemence, strangely desolate in her young heart to 
know him going fromr her, yet trembling with haste and eager- 
ness to see him go, the warm blood flushed to Magdalen's 
drooping face as she stood for a moment under his scrutiny. 
But the moment was long. With a sudden passion she raised 
her eyes — ^ They are out for your life, kinsman. What boots 
poor Maidlin's face when they are on the road. Will you go 
— ^will you go ? " 

" I have known deadly danger many a time,'* said Paul in a 
voice of strange emotion, "but I am a solitary man; I knew 
not this sweet finendship till now. Maidlin, I fear not your 
sub-prior — ^he hath blessed me more than he will harm me — 
but know you I may never see this sweet face any more." 

Maidlin had no answer to give — she held out for another 
moment heroically, but she was only a girl, so very young, and 
unused to acting for herself — so when she should have been 
firmest, the tears came swelling into her eyes, and dropped one 
by one on his hand and on her own — ^but still she cried, and 
entreated that he should flee. 
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Never to see his fiiee again — ^hard was tUe thought to 
Maidlin — ^but she could not reciprocate the farewell look which 
crimsoned all her drooping brow ; another moment and that 
shy forehead reddened with a startling, violent blush, as his 
shadow bent upon her, and his lip for an instant touched the 
parting of her hair. When Magdalen looked up again, from 
the fit of weeping, which overpowered her like a child's— her 
kinsman was gone. 

Into the silence, into the night — ^they hear his rapid step 
ring on the echoes ; and the moon of her grace gave him gentle 
company, lighting over the low country like a lantern of heaven, 
and the wind with kindly violence held the clouds at bay upon 
the upper heights, shading the tower of Lammerstane, with 
the gloom of a storm. . " His reverence will not go forth to- 
night," said the priest's servant to his attending train — ^and the 
breeze freshened in the glowing face of Paul Hepburn, as free 
of these bewildering slopes he turned him towards the sea. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Day, with her open eyes affrighted us— 

The holiest place we sought was the bright hearth 

or here and there a home-^and thuis convened 

As it were guilt, we companied with God 

And heard the voice of heaven. 

With a heavy oaken shutter, hasped and barred, the smal) 
window of Miles Dunbar's cottage is dosed in from the night ; 
a stranger benighted might stumble over the shepherd's house, 
and think it but a grey mound among all these httle hills, but 
Isobel's accustomed feet find the narrow thread of path that 
leads to its barred door. " Who calls 2 " said a man's voice 
from within, as her summons claimed admission. "Isobel 
Lauder, at Lammerstane,'^ was the answer — and Magdalen and 
her attendant, now the first person of the two, and humbly M- 
lowed by her young mistress, entered at the jealous half-opened 
door. 

The cottage within was of construction very similar to the one 
they had just left — ^ranged upon a bench within the chimney, 
a little row of aged people sat soberly in the full glow of the 
fire, to which a brand or two of fir had been added to make 
the flame brighter. A very old man, the patriarch of this little 
assembly, sat on the hearth, close to the end of the bench, in a 
great elbow chair — and the rest of the apartment was filled 
with the younger people of the company, who, some on the 
creepies of the cottage, some on folding leathern stools, 
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which ihemaelres had brought, preesed as oloee as possibte to 
an oaken chest, which stood strangely enough bj the side of 
the fire-place, in the most advantageous place. They were all 
peasants of an humble class, with the exception of oneLammer- 
muir fanner and his wife — and a strong, dark-featured man, 
yery resolute, and very wary, leant upon the lintel of the door, 
holding the latch in his hand, a fit sentinel for this company, 
place, and time. 

'^ Friends," said the laast^ of the cottage, lifting his blue 
bonnet from » broad, manly, weather-beaten brow, ^ if some of 
ye suld not ken, coming hither for the first this night — ^thia 
Scripture was bestowit upon me by the Laird of Langley, ane 
of the same bluid and name as our awin knight up the hill — 
but a man of mair emprize — Sir Roger being agit of years, and 
spent with fields and fights. I reckon not that this predous 
Buik is mine, but belongs to thame in this place, that the Lotd 
has enlightened to understand the same. So having nought 
mair to say on mine ain behalf, I will win to the word itsel." 

So saying. Miles Dunbar reverently lifted the lid of the 
great chest Safely secured to this lid, a black-letter Bible of 
Tindal's translation lay open before him, a cord stretcH^d over 
its ample breadth to keep the leaves flat as he read. This was 
a conmion precaution of the times — ^for the chest could be 
closed on any alarm, and its treasure concealed. 

Strangely worn out and languid, Magdalen Hepburn had 
ascended the hill, her previous excitement forsaking her in a 
feebleness of exhaustion such as her young strength had never 
known before. Wrapped in her own thoughts, which took a 
tone of calm and languor from her present mood, it was almost 
with indifference — at least with the pre-occupation of one pos- 
sessed with matters still more vital, that she sat down in the 
shadow in one comer, and leant her head wrapped in a fold of 
her cloak against the rough undressed stone of the cottage-walK 
Her mind was like the atmosphere after a storm, cold and 
faint, and taking time to rest. 
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But a glance roand these earnest listening faces — upon the 
old woman yonder, trembling with eagerness as she draws near 
and supplicates of the reader, ^That word ance mair — ^that 
word ance mair" — ^upon this silvery grey head bent forward, 
with the brown bony hand, that has borne arms many a day 
in Scotland's quarrels, curved over the anxious ear — ^ihc steady 
face of the reader, illuminated by the fire-light — the little crowd 
of heads round him, drawing closer and closer as their interest 
grew — ^the broad pages of the open book — ^the little pause so 
breathless and eager, which must intervene when another leaf 
is turned under that securing cord ; the slumbering light awoke 
in Magdalen's eyes. Solemnly on her ear fell the weighty 
words in the homely speech of this grave cottager. Isobel, be- 
side hei; bending forward, listened in silent earnestness, receiving 
every word devoutly — ^the bread of life — ^but Magdalen's young 
heart quickened into stronger emotion — so vivid and real be- 
fore her seemed the scene of which this humble disciple read. 

'^And there arose a great storm of wind, and the waves 
beat into the ship, so that it was now full. And he was in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow, and they awoke 
him, and said unto him, 'master, carest thou not that we per- 
ish.' And he rose and rebuked the wind, and said ujito the 
sea, * peace, be still,' and there was a great calm." 

" I was even so on the Firth ; I was an Eyemouth fisher 
bom " said the old man in the arm chair, the grand&ther of 
this house. ^ In my straits I callit upon the name of Mary, but 
I suld reckon she sleepit, and was not to be wakened, for I was 
driven in on a rock, and clove my heid. Mony a storm Tve 
seen, friends — ^but I never saw ane but God incarnate ruling 
upon the sea." 

"But ye must not say evil of our Lady," said a woman has- 
tily. "I heard it read out of the word, ' Hail, blessed among 
women.' Have common folk better lear than the angel Gabriel 
that stands in the presence of God 9" 
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" ril read you another Scripture," said Miles Dunbar, how 
that there is but ane Mediator between God and man — but I 
count it for a buitless deed mysel to cry mefcy of deid men^ 
yea, of saints in Heaven, when the Lord of them and us is near 
to every ane, even in his heart;, and small grace had the little 
bairns, the blind, and the unbelievers gotten at the Lord's hand, 
if even the like of holy John and Peter had held their awin 
way." 

" Have ye proof for that I " said one of the company 
hastily. 

Slowly turning over the leaves, the reader proceeded with 
his evidence. ' " The disciples forbade them, saying, why 
trouble ye the Master." " And when his disciples James and 
John saw this, they said, Lord wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from Heaven and consume them, even as Elias 
did ? But he turned and rebuked them, and said. Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are o^ for the Son of Man is come 
not to destroy men's lives, but to save them." " And there 
was a woman also in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon," said Dun- 
bar, searching for this closing instance, ^^ whom the Lord woul4 
try, even her faith, letting on as though he heard her not. List 
ye how the holy Apostles made their intercessions. Send her 
away, cried they, she troubleth us. But what said the holy 
Lord, who tholed their troubling many a day and lang — ^hearken 
till I read." And with the slow and difficult utterance which 
gave emphasis to eveiy word, this humble Reformer read, in 
the deep hush to which the double influence of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and of unknown story, charmed his audience, this wonder? 
ful interview, revealing to the eager listeners round him the 
nameless Gentile woman fixed here for ever in noble portrait- 
ture by Heaven's own sunshine. Before he had ended, stifled 
sobs went through the little company, and one woman starting 
from her stool, fronted the speaker with streaming eyes. 

'♦I had a little bajru — ane — my only lamb. T cried to 
% 
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Mary and the saints for her life. I went upon a pilgrimage, 
and offered an offering to our Lady of Lareit. All this time 
ye wist of this, and told me not Me a dog at his table ! God 
wot I would have been a worm in the mools for my bairn's 
life — how durst ye keep it secret ? — ^but I askit not the crumbs 
from kU hands. Oh, well awa! and my Aiiie's ga'en for ever- 
mairl" 

Miles Dunbar made no answer, but with the ready applica- 
tion of one mighty in the Scriptures, he turned to one of Paul's 
noble oomfortings, to one of John's apocalyptic glimpses of the 
remaining heaven. Softened tears and glowing eyes of rapture 
were in the little company ere long. You could see how this 
harp of human feeling answered to every thrilling touch of the 
Divine Musician's hand. The words swayed them like trees in 
the wind. From awe to joy — from weeping to triumph — ^with 
the voice of an angel to every heart and soul of those who lis- 
tened, this Bible revealed itself as God's true message. They 
went home full of its new and wonderful wisdom, when all the 
world slept in the calm of midnight ; and Magdalen Hepburn 
folded her cloak about her moved &ce, and wept a flood of 
irrestrainable tears out of the deep emotion of her heart — not 
for sorrow — ^but for such a thrill of new awakened feeling as 
fieemed to her another being, added to her own. 



CHAPTER V. 

**In maiden meditation." 

'*Lady Maidlin has gone forth from her chamber, mother. 
She is out on the hill unattended. Must I do on my manUe 
and follow the L^idy to the hill ? " 

IsobePs first impulse was that of punctilious duty. '* She 
were better alone than with so young a follower. I will go, 
Alice — ^yet stay — ^it is not my wont, as all the tower wots full 
well — but the lady's heart is astir to-day with other thoughts 
than she hath ever knowi> before — ^heaven's benison upon her ! 
fair and sweet, though she be a wayward child ; we will even 
leave her to her heart's company — ^I wist she has enow com- 
panions in her heart" 

" The reading of the word so moved her, mother ? " said 
Alice, with curiosity. ^ 

" Ay — ^yet she knew the word before — I think, perchance, 
it was the folk gathered ther% and looking upon them, how it 
moved them — but thy Lady hath not a peaceful soul Uke thine, 
my own child. The cares of the world are sown in the soil even 
now — and Maiden Maidlin begins to look on her heart Woes 
me, this day cometh to all." 

'* And if she have begun to look on her heart, it is a sad 
sight to see it so far away from God," said the religious Alice. 
^ I remember how I woke in terror after that preaching at the 
Friar's Stane — and clung to my mother, and then bethought 
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me that even you could not save your child — ^but I think it is 
well to know the terror for sake of the joy." 

The mo&er bent down with tears in her eyes to kiss the 
forehead of her child. " God knaweth I hear thee with glad- 
ness," said Isobel, " yet with trembling am I rebuked before my 
bairn — and heaven keep thee long from the experience of this 
world — ^the turmoil, the bitterness, the carnal strife, and care 
and love; and heaven succour mine other cliild. I wot her 
foot is in the tide already — and she knows as little as thou dost 
the bitter stream she must wade through." 

Gravely aiid with wonder, Alice looked up into her mother's 
face. Nothing but the calmest life of eveiy day had this young 
recluse ever known — ^nothing but those sublimest and most 
momentous truths of the Gospel had ever touched her heart — 
and these she had received with the devout humility of a child. 
She knew of nothing else to stir the soul, but the mourning 
which Christ hath blessed, the joy unspeakable and full of 
glory which his mission offers unto men. All the human 
agonies, the passions and pains, and very perversities which 
thrilled through Magdalen's spirit were an unknown world to 
Alice. She lifted her eyes wistfully, and cast them down 
uncomprehending and amazed — for there was a varying flush 
of sympathy in her mother's face, of which Alice knew nothing 
— ^and she shrank from this undiscovered country with pain and 
alarm. ^^ Are not all things evil that turn us aside from the 
sole good ? " said Alice — and she went away sorrowfully to pray 
for Magdalen, who had in good truth cause to be prayed for, 
though the strong emotions dwelling in her heart were neither 
less devout nor less pure. 

Grey, into the cold blue sky of early spring, rises the tower 
of Lammerstane, with thin clouds floating about its battlements, 
like knightly , pennons. The rays of the chill sun fall full on 
Lammer Law, lighting, but not brightening its rugged bulk and 
scathed, brown heathery coat ; and you can see to-day the deep 
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perpendicular descent of the ravine, and how great busheB of 
gloomy whins, and young bare saplings of mountain-birch and' 
rowan, cling to its pei^lous side with a grasp of despair, and 
sti'uggle upward to the light. Tumbling on the rocks below, 
revealing itself here and there in gleams of white foam, the water 
fights its way along its interrupted channel. The wind sighs 
in the long grass which fringes the edge of the precipice, and 
rustles through the whins upon the opposite bank ; but save 
this sound, and the hoarse brawling of the stream, the air is 
silent in this moorland wilderness. Not a bird sings here, 
where the broad firmament stoops over us, unbroken by a single 
intervening tree, and Magdalen Hepburn's eye travels far, de- 
scending one by one this flock of little hills, to rest upon a far 
off glitter, cold and blue, and to watch the horizon line sink 
clear into the sea. 

If Isobel called upon Lady Maidlin now, this girl would drop 
her cloak from her face and hurry homewards, startled and 
dismayed, as if she were a culprit ; but no rude voice breaks in 
to disturb the reverie. She is going over, in her heart, the 
scenes of last night, repeating them to their smallest detail, so 
as neither picture nor story could repeat — coming back and 
back to dwell again upon the strange pathos of Paul Hepburn's 
voice, and upon that speech of his, most strange — most strange 
— that deadly danger he knew before, but sucb^sweet friendship 
never — and in many a blush the blood came warm to Mag- 
dalen's forehead as she stood entranced and still, almost feeling 
once again that passing breath upon her brow. Like the sun 
among the evening clouds, there came mingling with these 
natural fancies many a high thought of Scotland and the word} 
for which all Scotland pined ; and grand historic scenes flashed 
into the air under Magdalen's eye, wherein he, whom she called 
nothing but kinsman, stood bravely in the front for truth and 
Scotland's sake. And this young heart lifted up undoubting 
eyes to heaven, even when she glanced again with a thrill of 
strong anxiety and terror upon the calm, unanswering sea. 
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'< He is used to danger — theh I wist he has escaped it oft, 
and knows the waj," said Magdalen, in her heart, " the sub-prior 
went not forth till noon, and he might sail by hresk of day — 
would we but heard — ^would we but knew ! Ah, pity me, of 
little faith I as if I did not know that He, whom they serve, 
hath them ever in his eye. I will go home to my chamber — 
often my heart breaks forth when I work at my frame — and 
God, if he puts prayers there, will hear me when I cry." 

Another long searching anxious look over the undulating line 
of land, the far off glimpse of sea, the pale clear arch of heaven 
— ^and Magdalen carried home to the calm of her chamber this 
roused and quickened heart — carried it home to dream and 
muse over her tapestry, to hear the sounds around her faint and 
muffled, as if by distance, and to take in many a wandering 
fantasy from the half-seen forms of her companions, the half- 
heard words they addressed to her. With the heart of a 
mother, Isobel Lauder sat near her nursling, watching her 
with many a side-long look — ^yearning to offer the sympathy 
which shamefaced Maidlin could not ask, but restrained by the 
punctilious constraint of respect and duty, an iron barrier be- 
tween this waiting gentlewoman and the lady of the hall. With 
a different curiosity, doubtful, watchful, suspicious, Alice lifted 
eyes of grave observation upon her youthful mistress. An 
elderly nun set sentinel upon some faltering novice, suspected 
of intent to break the convent bounds, could not have been 
more gravely superior, more curiously observant, and had no 
chance to be half so fiill of innocent wonder. Thus the day 
passed over them slow and heavily — and by and bye its dreary 
stillness glided into the deeper calm of night 



CHAPTER VI. 

— ^tt A brief fareweU : the beaA 
With many heads butta me away." 

CORtOE.AirVf. 

£r draws near midnight, yet there is light in one end of this 
large apartment, where two grave men of middle age, sit by 
<he hearth in serious and earnest discussion. The lamp which 
throws a famt illumination on their &oes, does little towards 
lighting this great hall — ^these cold stone walls, and dark 
groined roof frown down the ineffectual gleam, and the sky.* 
through the high grated windows, looks in with chill and dis' 
tant supervision, throwing down a ray of moonlight like a 
silver arrow into the gloom. 

The last brand is dying on the hearth, the glow of the 
embers grows every moment of a duskier red, and strong in the 
further end is the moonlight, triumphant over this feeble lamp, 
which seems to increase the darkness in every other part of the 
hall, from the one bright spot it makes here. If you can trace 
by means of its wavering flame, the carved heraldic tokens over 
<he mantel-shelf, you will see that the cognizance there is the 
bloody heait — and with pallid and pearly colours by this mid. 
night light, the same blazonry shines frpm one small central 
pane of the largest window. Close by the lamp, in a great 
oaken chair, sits a gentleman of noble appearance, with the 
great limbs and mighty strength of the old Douglas race — and 
this Laird of Lang Niddrie, in council or in jSght, does no das - 
2K>nour to his name. 
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In marked and striking contrast, this other personage npon 
the settle near him, meets with his burning glance, the moderate, 
intelligent, kind eye of the master of the house. Shield or 
scutcheon is not his to carry. No martial clang, as of the stirred 
sword, announces his quick vehement motions. Never a better 
breast-plate than his cassock, a stouter helmet than the close 
cap which covers his 'dark hair has this champion worn; but 
states and councils start at sound of his name, to whom Douglas 
of Lang Niddrie, his host and protector, is but a common man- 
at-arms. His frame is sensitive and slight — ^you can see how he 
draws round him the furred cloak, which droops down over his 
seat upon the cold stone pavement, and shrinks from the chill 
of night Strongly marked features, a brow that knits and 
evens out its folds with a constant change of. expression, almost 
too quick for the spectator to follow — burning dark eyes, in 
which the enthusiasm seems to glow deep down, with a fixed 
perpetual fire — hair of iron-grey, and a long beard upon his 
breast, which gives to his middle age a venerable aspect, hardly 
borne out by the impetuous gestures and quick alterations o^ 
action and attitude, which throw an air of half restrained impa- 
tience over his whole bearing, give a natural distinction to his 
appearance. That this man is naturally impatient, it takes small 
discrimination to discover — that this vivid glance can scarce, by 
any argument, school itself to wait for the slow investigation o^ 
less gifted men — and that this nervous form chafes at the re- 
straint which bars the instant execution of his quick conceived 
and firm determined purpose. This is of nature — ^but wisdom 
supplies a curb which nature could not supply — ^he sits at this 
moment in earnest conversation with his friend, suffering his 
own wish to be discussed and disputed — and like a man respect- 
ful of -the greater intelligence he addresses, yet holding his own 
opinion withal, Douglas argues, insensible in his own vigorous 
person to the chill night air, before which his companion shrinks ; 
and to the desolate aspect of the hall which impresses itself upon 
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the more sensitive imagioatioD, in all its gloom of midnight and 
moonlight — a picture not to be forgotten* 

'^ There is little pleasure to the flesh in a^warfiire among the 
fremd," said Hie guest of Douglas, ^ and this failing body lacks 
strength for travel — ^yet to say that I am other than ambitious 
of greater learning in mine own person, and better acquaintance 
with the learned of other countries, were but leasing. Qod wot 
this unhappy Scotland hath all my heart. I could well spend 
my blood, drop by drop, to set the Gospel here among mine 
own kinsfolk— but if it is well to flee any whither, it is well to 
choose a country whidi has not rejected Christ as He passed by, 
which the realm of England verily hath done, as all may wit- 
ness. God knoweth my time may be nigh at hand — ^my feet 
may be withheld from flight and safety— >yet I am fain to think 
I see, far off, a good work for me in this land, and I would put 
me to school, friend, to be arrayed at^ all poinlB. England is no 
fit refuge for one who flies before the sword of Antichrist" 

"" I say not England — in good sooth I think overmuch of 
my boysy" said Douglas. ''St Andrew's is strong by land and 
sea. The Regent has no forces to overthrow so stout a hold, if 
they are as stout of heart who keep it in defence* The way is 
not long, the journey is not hiurd, and by (Jod's help Norman 
and his company may keep the Castle till a better time has risen 
on Scotland. Take the boys — come triumph or overthrow, I trust 
them to your keeping — and so sure as I hope in God that He 
will yet appear to break all bcmds in this land, as sure am I 
that no scathe will follow if it please you take my counsel 
Hark ! who comes hither so late at e'en ?^ 

Some one whose foot rings with hot haste upon the 
pavement — ^some one whose rapid entrance into the gloomy 
hall, so full of ardour and motion is he, startles the dying flame 
into a blaase, which casts a wild and sudden light upon the 
prophet-face of Knox, and on his companion's anxious brow« 
Rising hastily from his seat, Douglas thrust back his f^hair from 

a* 
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the hearth with an UDconscious gesture, and involnntarity 
tightened the belt of his sword. Danger great and near was in 
the new-comer's face — aod throwing from him, like an incum- 
brance, the mantle which, a moment before, he had drawn 
over his breast, John Knox stood up like an awakened spirit 
The drapery fell from him as you might fancy the worn out 
mortal garments fall from such a one as Paul the aged, suddenly 
springing from his agony of martyrdom to the glorious strength 
of a delivered soul. Keen and intent he fixed his eyes upon the 
stranger's face. In as brief a time as you would take to draw 
a single breath this man was ready — unaware what strait or 
danger it was that threatened, but ready for all — ^for flight or 
struggle, scaffold or stake. 

" The sub-prior of Coldinghame, armed with foil power and 
warrant, comes against us," said Paul Hepburn, whose brow 
was flushed and wet with heavy dew. " I am warned that your 
name and my own are in his list, Master Knox, and that he has 
vowed to rid Lothian of us for ever. The danger presses. I 
am for St Andrew's — a man may take breath at least, or be 
fronted like a man within those walls. I love not to play the 
fox to their hunting ; but they will reck little of my escape if 
they find a nobler quarry here. Will you forth with me? 
Douglas, it were shame to yield to such a sorry foe as this monk 
Everard — lend me your word and counsel — we can reach North 
Berwick long ere break of day. Master Knox, God^s people 
look to yoti — I pray you come with me." 

" I have uiged it once and again," said Douglas hastily** 
" Sufficient have been the sacrifices — ^there are enow dead, with 
God's will to testify for the truth — Scotland calls loud and long 
for lives to serve her. I will go rouse the lads — ^then to the 
saddle, for pity — you will go? " 

"I will go— let us waste no words," said Knox rapidly. 
** Rouse the bairns tenderly — my heart rues on them in their 
simple youth — but there will be little quiet in their day, if I 
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read the signs aright, and it behoves us to breed them men. 
Now our journey, Laird of Langley. This wicked body straitens 
me, but I pray it hold out to the end. How is our course ? " 

" We will take a boat to the Earl's Ferry — an outlaw's gate 
for many a day; but I think not it will serve us the worse that 
it has served many another flying for life. Thence, with your 
&vour, by the landward road, so far as it is safe to travel, and 
any fisher from Fifeness will carry us into harbour. I do not 
venture a longer voyage," said Paul, "^ lest some galley cross our 
path, and mar our journey. Can we carry aught for your com- 
fort? — ^yet the way is not long." 

" I have been hunted over moor and glen ere now^" said 
the reformer ; ^ the manner of it is not strange to me. Yet I 
look for the time when truth shall travel undismayed, and no 
man flee because of this sacred evangel, which hath stirred such 
tumult in Scotland. Verily, the Lord's word proclaims itself 
true in these times, when he sendeth not peace, but a sword. 
But this our sea-port is not far from here^— an hour's ride gives 
space for rest — 'tis hard to rouse these lads so soon." 

" Early and late are words for men at ease," said Paul Hep- 
bum ; " in such plight as ours we know them not" 

" Yet the sleep of youth is sweet," said John Enox, pacing 
with a heavy step the lower end of the hall, and now and then 
coming full into the moonlight, which, disdainful of the feeble 
lamp, shone broad upon the cold stone carvings of the wall, 
and the chill pavement of the floor ; " their lot has fallen upon 
evil days, but I would not have them lose the dew that nourish- 
eth the tender herb. Alack for the time when tender bairns 
must rise and ride at midnight, or lose the teaching of God's 
holy word!" 

A long silence followed. With his cloak wrapped about 
him so as least to impede his movements, Paul Hepburn stood 
in the centre of the hall, the light of the lamp fluttering with 
curious scrutiny about his person, leaning with both hands upon 
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the hilt of his sword ; while through the moonlight and the 
gloom, the reformer's slighter and less graceful figure came and 
went with long, slow, meditative strides, which struck strangely 
upon the silence. But already this silence tingled with horses* 
hoofe, stealthy, yet ringing loud upon the midnight calm. 
And Douglas re-entered the hall, bringing with him three 
startled lads, too lately awakened to be aware of much except 
the thrill of strong excitement into which this sudden flight 
surprised them. 

^* I had hard ado to tear him from his mother," said Douglas, 
the tear stealing to his own eye as he laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of the youngest, a mild boy of sixteen ; " she sends her - 
hearty farewell, with all good wishes and prayers ; and now, 
though you upbraid me for an evil host, good friends, I implore 
you, go." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

** Softlx, brother : 
The air is stealthy likid our steps ;— a day 
That well becomes our flight'' 

Old Flay. 

Grey and muffled in the morning mist, like some ancient 
manner watching by the sea, North Berwick Law lowered 
dimly into thewhite haze which overspread the Firth. Still and 
dreaming by its foot, the fisher cottages sent up no household 
smoke, gave fotth no household sounds upon the unawakened 
morn. With a faint melancholy rush, the water, which you 
could see but indistinctly through the mist, came up complain* 
ing and disquieted upon the rocks. Up above us is the sky 
'^a span of faint blue, overspread and shadowed with the veil 
of a thin cloud, and the hill stands by us silently, with one foot 
on the sea, like the angel of the Apostle's vision — and thus it 
is, screened and surrounded by this white pale mantle, and bye* 
and-bye out upon the full tide, hearing nothing save the £iint 
plash of the water against die side of the boat, and seeing 
nothing save these same soft^ silken, melandioly waves, and this 
hair-breadth of shadowed sky — ^that we push forth upon our 
journey, all nature interfering, as it seems, to make the voyage 
safe and secret. » 

The three boys, crowding together in one end of the boat, 
look out with eager youthful curiosity for the first dim glimpse 
of the Fife shore, and criticize in whispers, with boyish interest, the 
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skill of the boatmen who manage this rude fishing-coble. 
"With his doak wound round his neck and shoulders, and his 
unencumbered arms leaning upon the familiar sword-hilt, Paul 
Hepburn turns his thoughtful eyes towards that quarter where 
the lofty Lammermuirs recede into the sky. It is too far oflf, 
and the atmosphere is much too heavy to permit him a glimpse 
of the scene of his last night's interview, and you would scarcely 
fancy a man with life at stake, could fill his mind with ponder- 
ings of such an incident — yet there are softened lines in the 
Laird of Langley's face— an almost imperceptible dilation of his 
upper-lip and nostril, and a warm and pleasant moisture within 
his eyelid, which speaks of something fender and touching at 
his heart. A very type of a strong man armed at all points, 
and ready for the threatening danger, is this stout Hepburn, 
whose wary eye swept at one glance the whole apparent coast 
as they embarked. But having satisfied himself as far as satis- 
faction is possible, and being " in graith," and prepared for what- 
soever comes, his heart has no room for fear. With a throb of 
softened and gentle feeling, that gallant heart returns to the 
little maiden of last night, and to her friendship ; her kindly 
haste and zeal has saved him a free man, to serve God and his 
country still — and his heart expands with the confidence of 
manhood to do for her yet a nobler and more perilous deed. 

But John Knox, for whom the excited curiosity of youth, 
and the romance of early manhood are over — who has neither 
home to look back upon, nor dream of love to refresh his heart 
withal, fixes his eyes upon the Testament which he carries at 
his girdle, and in starts of anxious musing, as the wind softly 
turns its pages, ponders on the fate of Scotland, and on the 
word of God. Not without a sober and suitable regard to the 
life which God already has many times delivered, it is but when 
it is forced upon him, that the mind of this man has capacity 
for thought of his own danger. He is flying for his life, yet 
his life is the. last thing he thinks of at this moment, though he 



tightens unconsciously the clasp of his furred cloak, and feels 
the chill creep into his heart. '" This wickeTl karkase," as he 
says, cumbers and straitens him with many pangs and weakness, 
yet his thoughts with natural impatience reject the bondage — 
he does not nourish his sicknesses, like so many favourite 
children, but hotly denounces and resists them, as lets and 
hindrances on his higher course. There is no mist of dreams 
over his keen dark fiery eye. It is not phantasms or fairies that 
his soul deals withal. Profound meditation, solemn and sombre 
sometimes, hushes him into a trance of silence — but anon his 
face lights up with the constant impulse bf resistance, of de- 
fiance, of labour and fight. There are powers of evil rampant 
in the country, to which it seems as though all good must yield 
— but flight or dejection are not in this man's soul : you can 
read it in the sudden lifting of his eyelid, in the sudden start 
and thrill with which his thoughts arouse hira ever and anon. 
The soul of battle is in this burning glance of his. Submission 
is not in him ; sometime or other he will die — but when he 
dies, it will be with his face to the foe, his armour on his breast* 
his sword in his hand — he may fall, but he cannot yield. 

The boat shot silently out into the Firth — silently, with its 
little circle of visible space above and around, and every- 
thing else of earth and heaven veiled in this misty mantle 
— made its way across the calm and level tide— and the earliest 
household fire was scarce aglow on the hearths of these fisher 
villages along the coast, when the keel grated upon the beach, 
and Paul Hepburn leapt into the shallows to aid his companions 
as they came ashore. A few fish'er children, already out on the 
rocky braes, which were the manor and estate of these small 
sons of the sea, gazed at them curiously, shading, for habit's 
sake — albeit there was no sun to dazzle them — their eyes with 
their little sun-burnt hands. A fisherwife came to her door ; it 
was but to marvel what dyvours had fled by the Earl's Ferry so 
early on this chill March mom, and at length to doubt, with a 
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quickened interest^ if it were not other than dyvours who bore 
Buch a presence ; but no one stayed them or asked their errand. 
They drew together, away from the more frequented shore, to 
a lonely hollow among the sea-braes, where the hoar frost lay 
white upon the turf, and the water laid a little curl of foam 
along the broken rocks at their feet, in emulation of the wintry 
dew. Pausing here, the boys gathered in a little cluster round 
their teacher and their guide, listening in silence, and with great 
eagerness, to their consultation. 

'^ I know a little hostel half a mile from here,'' said Hepburn, 
where we may rest with safety, and break our fast; then. 
Master Knox, if it please you follow my counsel, you will take 
horse thence to Fifeness. I and these stout youths will go 
farther landward, and pass on, on foot, to the same trjst ; but 
this tender boy cannot travel with us, and yourself should not 
risk it The good-wife has a sober nag — I know her of old— 
and something they will lay hands on, friend's or neighbour's, to 
serve our boy. How say you, sirs, you will walk the road 
with me?" 

^ And I also," cried little Francis eagerly, as his brother and 
cousin assented. 

^ Hush ! child," said their teacher, ^' there is enow labour 
for thy tender frame. Be it as you say--*they will mark our 
company less if we are parted. But I see no cause to stand 
still for counsel that is swiftly said and swiftly taken. The boys 
are faint for needful food. Where will you that we tarry for 
your coming ? — ^for we were well to keep tryst at our embarka- 
tion as you say. I know this country indifferent well — once I 
have fled from it, when the umquhile tyrant was in his pride of 
power. I never thought to seek refuge in St. Andrew's ; but 
true it is that the place that knew that oppressor knoweth him 
no more. Where will you have us wait yov ? " 

"• Ralph Beatoun, at this change-house, will appoint you a 
safe place to leave the cattle," said Hepburn, ^ and there, with 
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your favour, we will hold our tiyst — but with my will you will 
have short space to stay ; a man's foot has no clod on\ who 
flies the pursuer and the fire." 

" Only task not the boys,'' said John Enox, ** and I care not 
how soon you follow us. You must count you men, my children, 
for this errand. I wist not if these princely boys of Judah, who 
walked in the Babylonish furnace, were of greater years than 
you — and many a Squire has pricked upon the field, with an 
iron headpiece on brows as youthful. Ye have hunted men 
for your leaders — and I pray God ye may be rather hunted on 
your own part ere long than fail you from the faith. Grudge 
not your brother, boy Francis — give thanks that we twain have 
the greatest danger, since, an they come upon us, John Enox 
has no sword to keep his head like the Laird of Langley. Now, 
sirs, to the gait — the youthful blood tholes ill with long fasting 
— and I see the sun in the sky." 

The remainder of the journey was performed as they ap- 
pointed, and, wearied with a long day's travel, the early dark- 
ness fell upon them, striking out upon the dim and swelling 
sea once more ; but wave and tide did good service, and by 
light of torches, firing the retreating water, the broken rock, 
and rude gate of admission, they reached with safety and wel- 
come the stronghold of St. Andrew's, when the moon J)egan to 
look out wan and anxious upon the desolate house of Lang 
Niddrie, and the dim peaks of Lammermuir. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

« Oh now, who will behold 
The noble captain of this rained band 
Walking from watch to watch.'* 

Kma Hbnbt V, 

It is midnight and the wind blows freshly from the German 
sea. High upon the battlemented wall, close hj the sea-tower 
which bears such woeful memories, two dark figures, half in 
the moonlight, half in shadow, look out upon the gleaming 
bay, and listen to the low rush of the coming tide upon the 
rocks. Here and there a light still bums in one of the narrow 
windows of the castle, but the dark mass frowns upon them 
black and sullen, throwing its heavy shadow out upon the sea. 
All is still in the court-yard below. The gates are closed — 
leader and man-at-arms lie alike at rest — and nothing but the 
steady tread of the warders on the wall — ^the apparition now 
and then into the moonlight, of a sentinel close at hand, whose 
pace of steadfast vigilance carries him anon into the gloom, 
breaks upon the silence and solitude of this interview. You 
can see the coast widening yonder, towards the narrower Firth ; 
on the other hand the moon shines wan and white upon the 
Angus hills; and into the sky,- not far from our hand, point the 
graceful turrets of the cathedral and old St Rule's stem, black, 
undecorated tower. But the city, like the casUe, is asleep, and 
still it is but the sentinel march ringing heavy and regular upon 
the stones, and the roar and gurgle of the tide over the low and 
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broken rocks which interrupts the silence. The wind breaks 
bold and strong upon this manful jfigure, on the brow bared to 
meet it with a gleeful defiance, and on the lifted arm. But the 
wind for all its will cannot detach the fluttering badge from 
Paul Hepburn's bonnet, much less discourage him, as he looks 
up with a joyous courage over the sea. 

'* This wind stirs like a trumpet,'^ said Hepburn, as he re- 
placed his bonnet on his brow. *^ I have lain in chamber and 
hall longer than befits a man, and flight is a hard necessity for 
manhood. I would fain have a nobler creature on my crest 
than a hunted hare." 

" It is even so, I doubt not," said his companion with some- 
thing of discontent in his tone. " Though I know not if I would 
exchange the freedom to ride and run, though I had never a 
man in my train, for the freedom of these castle walls, and this 
command that lies heavy on me. Bare freedom when the foe 
is on the watch, and strong about our gates — ^and rarer still 
some gay morning when they come upon us by the sea ! ^ 

^^ I never thought to hear complaint from you," said Paul. 
" It is known in Scotland that St. Andrew's was refuge and 
safety for the persecuted, and in truth I know no higher dis- 
tinction than to hold this castle in God's name, for the defence 
and succour of the faith." 

" I would I could but dare to hope one half of those rude 
knaves had faith or verity in them," said the Knight Comman- 
der of St Andrew's, looking back with longing dissatisfaction 
upon the barred and grated windows of the castle, where his 
followers lay at rest, " but I need not bid Paul Hepburn know 
how the leader hath a certain tenderness for his following, if 
they were the wildest jackmen that ever made a raid. I have 
both blood and havings in my hand, and God wot there hath 
been oft talk of the holy martyr whose blood we have av^ged, 
and of the evangel whereof we are professors; but fighting men 
take war's license with war's penalties, friend ; I would it were 
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otherwise for mine own part — and many a rough sermon I, the 
same Norman, have preached to a rougher congregation ; but 
it boots not — so I am fain to wax peevish like a priest or a 
woman, and vow to hold out to the death, in the same breath 
as I wish withal that we were scattered to the winds to- 
morrow." 

"Nay," said Hepburn, with a smile, "I would lift the 
beacon though it scorched me, much less. Master, for mere be- 
griming." 

The Master of Kothes shook his head doubtfully, though a 
grave smile awoke for a moment the subdued lights of his face. 
" For me, evil report can no further harm me," he answered, 
soon relapsing into his former gloom. " Common rumour hath 
taken me red hand — I am accursed wherever priest or pope 
hath sway — but I would xot have stain or blemish' light on 
Christ's Evangel, if I and all those knaves of mine were forfeit, 
life and limb, to clear the spot. Forsooth, we are a goodly con- 
gregation within this same castle. Ko marvel our preacher 
loves the townsfolk without the walls, better than this graceless 
brood within." 

There was a pause ; cold and strong the midnight wind 
rushed on them, fresh from its exultant journey over land and 
sea, and the moon with timid scrutiny stole round and round, 
edging their bonnets with a silver lace, and labouring with many 
an ineffectual will to spy the faces which they turned away 
from her. The Master leaned upon the battlement and looked 
away into the silvery quivering light ; and through the profound 
and solemn gloom, with a leader's cares and anxious thoughts 
on his brow, and in his heart. There was blood on Norman's 
hand, but it was a harsh and downright age, when justice had 
volunteer executioners, who suffered little in conscience or re- 
port, ibr Ae doom they administered to culprits universally 
condemned. There was no tribunal in Scotland which dared 
to arraign the blood-stained Beatown, slayer of saints, nor any 
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power to curb his murderous course; and it were a poor affec- 
tation to put into the minds and words of men, who felt them- 
selves escaped by means of his destruction from the most cruel 
persecution ; such scrupulous horror at his executioners as we 
might feel now. Let us call their deed by what name we will, 
neither preacher nor layman condemned them — the reformed 
throughout Scotland breathed freer for the deed — and the Mas- 
ter of Bothes lifting his eyes towards the heaven, for whose 
gospel he knew himself to fight, saw no cloud of this shed 
blood between him and the sky. 

As they stood together thus, each of them relapsed into lus 
individual musings — a quick step crossed the court-yard, and 
ascended to the 'wall. The new-comer cast a heavier shadow 
on the moonlight, and it wa^ not the lithe form of youth round 
which this dark drapery fell, thougl^ youth could not have 
trodden the way with a stronger or swifter footstep. Something 
abruptly this personage came upon the others, who stood in silence 
beside the tower, and while the Master roused himself, almost 
reluctantly, from his reverie, and Paul Hepburn turned round 
with a curious glance to see who the intruder was, he who 
thus intruded was the first to speak. 

" I will return upon my way if I mar good counsel — ^yet 
the hour is late for labour of the mind. Right worshipful, ye 
spoil the night of its dues — ^the leader of this handful behoves 
to have rest, for the sake of his charge and cause." 

"^ It is you then, Master Enox," said the leader ; *' I mar- 
velled to see any but a stranger astir so late. This handful, 
alack — ^you have seen them by this time. What think ye of 
our garrison ? " 

"Even thus much — that I mawel how God should work 
deliverance by such hands," said the Reformer hastily, " and I 
warn ye look well to your rule, Sir Norman, if ye would not 
have a signal judgment follow close upon the mercy of which 
no man takes heed." 
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In this pale light you cannot see the flush of burning crim- 
son which crosses the dark brow of the commander, but it is 
easy to note by his start and averted head, that, though himself 
condemning his comrades and followers, he can ill brook to hear 
another pronounce the same judgment — but he makes no an- 
swer, except a half muttered exclamation, ^^Aye, think you 

80?" 

^ Brother, if I speak amiss it is because I am jealous of your 
peace and welfare," said John Enox, ^ and pray my God for 
you, day and night ; but I hear even now in mine ears an echo* 
that will not pass away, of loud carousal in the hall. If knave 
and varlet be lawless in their lowel* place, how may ye blame it, 
who suffer licence in the greater sort ? — and how shall God up- 
hold you, think ye, if ye list profane gallants and midnight 
brawlers in the band that bears His name $ " 

With a half impatient gesture, the Master of Rothes 
threw back on his shoulder the short cloak which he wore. ^I 
deny not it is just," he answered — ** yet men say ye should laud 
the steed that carries you through the ford." 

^ But an he be a vicious beast, though he come of good 
blood — an he plunge and kick, and throw the rider, if his race 
were pure as the blood royal, what would a true man say ? " 
said the dauntless reprover. "What say you?^-high blood 
hath high fancies, and troublesome mettle hard to rule ? — ^but 
for this very sake, bear me witness, gentles — it becomes this 
steed to know the curb and rein. Your rascal jackman sins but 
in his own person — ^bears his own jeopardy — though Heaven 
forbid I count that light that risks an equal soul — ^yet greater 
harm is to this little commonwealth — greater scathe to faith and 
cause — when the leader l#ids to transgression, and denies the 
verity for which men hold him a champion. Lawful rule and 
regiment, worshipful master— I call on you to uphold them for 
the honour of Chrisf s word and name in this benighted land 1 ^^ 

As was' his wont, heated and moved by his own strength 
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of feeling, the speaker threw off from him his heavy cloak. 
Swordless, and undefended, he stood before his warlike compan- 
ions, though both were mighty men of vilour, the stoutest of 
the three. 

Some few moments passed before the Master was prepared to 
answer. ^A friar were the kindest shepherd for such a swart 
flock as mine," he said after a pause. " I trow our havmgs 
are fitter for the priest than the preacher — ^for the holy fathers 
were ever charitable to wine and wassail — ^but I would it might 
please you. Master Enox, to take this charge upon yourself I 
warrant you ring music into their ears, albeit they are something 
used to rougher strains. I am but chief of a divided sway — 
but take this office on you, and you have no colleague to let or 
hinder. I have but carnal force and authority on my part — 
nor over much of that as you will see — ^but one who would rule 
and sway the spirit were likest to be master here. Ye were a 
priest, Sir John — ^and I who am called commander here, vow 
you my duty and service if ye will but be teacher to these sin- 
ful men." 

The Reformer turned away, with a sudden shrinking of 
awed and trembling humility. It was strange to see such an 
impression overpower in a moment his natural impetuous readi- 
ness ; ** I am no Sir John," he answered abruptly, " too long 
was I among the Pope's Knights — ^but I am a sinful man, un- 
worthy of the sacred office you bid me to ; nay, nay— mrge me 
not ; — I give you good night." 

And with a hasty step he turned away, and hurried towards 
the castle. In his secret heart the Reformer longed for this, his 
natural calling — but no one knew as he did the imperfections 
of John Knox — and while he longed, he shrank and trembled ; 
unworthy to lose the latchet of his master. Like that other 
bold and stout fore-runner of the Gospel, whose lion front to 
eveiy carnal danger melted into the pathos of a diild's humility 
before the Lamb of God — and the stem leader of the reforma- 
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tion hurried to his little chamher to humble there a human 
heart — a heart most conscious of individual weakness — ^indivi- 
dual impulse — all t]i6 throbbings and quickened pulses of com- 
mon humanity. No abstract creature of a great necessity, but 
a mortal man, struggling between the natural impatient bravery 
of his constitution, and his' awe and terror of intruding into the 
mysteries of God. ^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

*1So shaken am we are, eo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe eoft winded accents of new bioilc, 
To be commenced."— KiMO Hsmrt IV* 

Ths sun rose brigbt on the Castle of St Andrew^s, gay with 
the hope of spring. This court-yard from which the guilty 
trembling, and false mirth, of men whose sport was murder, 
have so recenUy withdrawn themselves, is full of the unruly 
following of the lords who keep the hold. Leslies, in jack am* 
jerkin — followers of the Laird of Grange— yeomen of the adja- 
cent counties, who serve Pitmillie or Balnaves — and here and 
there a gay knave, brave in the livery of the Lyon King, fill, 
with a picturesque and varying crowd, this square within the 
walls. Among them are fisher wives, from the town without, 
and many another humble merchant, come to seek custom or 
gossip among the garrison — ^fof the castle gates are open, there 
•is truce with the Regent — and townsmen and gownsmen come 
and go through the portal arch« 

You would not think the stake was raised so lately within 
this veiy square— you could not believe these frowning walls, 
under whose shadow traffic and wooing, the jibes and retorts of 
common mirth go on so merrily, were reddened with the fires 
of martyrdom so short a while ago, that every one in thb pre- 
sence has the time clear in his memory, and yonder oriel, with- 
in which it is possible to catch a passing glimpse of plumed 
8 
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bonnets, and breast-plates bright as silver — ^it was thence 
that Beatonn looked .upon his victim's agonies — it was there 
his slayers showed him slaughtered unto this self-same crowd ; 
but nothing recking of such remembrances, gay as the spark- 
ling sun above them, are those men of war. The sea flashes 
under the walls with rings of joyous laughter, and throws up 
little showers of glittering spray in merry sport against the un- 
responsive battlements. Gay in the breeze flutters snowy sail and 
pennon from the bay. Strong life, and health and vigour are in 
this joyous crowd. Do you say that these are stern and som- 
bre judges who would condemn this freedom and enjoyment, or 
who would rather lead these men-at-arms to kirk or chapel, to. 
spend the sun-light there ? 

We know not if Paul Hepburn thought so, as he came forth 
among this company — but whatever he thought, his brow was 
not bent upon them with the grave and penetrating scrutiny 
with which the Keformer looked from his high window upon 
this lively scene, nor clouded with the care of leadership as 
Norman's was. His appearance made a stir in the court-yard 
— for all were anxious with that ready and eager curiosity 
wherewith country towns are endowed. 

^ My man has a grand boat could wise ye ower to France, 
afore ye kent ye were out of sight of St Abb's," said a fisher- 
woman eagerly ; *^ sae braw a gentleman's no to bide here. 
Sire, I wouldna be bound within four wa's if they were embat- 
tled as strong as them in Canaan langsyne. It's no because I'm 
feared for a feckless Regent — na, nor yet the priests ; but, eh 
man, I'm fleyed for the gloom the Master's gotten on his brow, 
and him such a noble presence afore he won here ! I reckon 
there's a bonnie lady somegate pining in her bower for a glance 
of your e'e. Sir Knight. My name's Lizzie Kirkaudy — ^ye'll 
mind upon the name if ye want my man's boat." 

" Ye needna fear away a defensible man, guid-wife, "said a 
free spoken soldier near, " it's him, I trow, that came to the wa- 
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teigate yestreen with a peevish preacher, and three heardless 
Gallants. If he hrings mouths without liands, he were best 
stay and take his weapon for them ; we'll hae nae somers 
here." 

" I'm a puir minstrel to my trade, but it's noble blood that 
helps the gentle science," said a poor creature by Paul's elbow, 
" as for these carles and churls, they ken not so much as what 
melody is ; largess — largess, noble gentleman I I'll sing ye a 
ballad of the first Knight Leslie, if ye be of kin to Rothes." 

'^ Gie him mair siller, my lord," cried a brown and buxom 
fisher-lass — " gie him mair siller to baud his peace ! Your lord- 
ship's honour, and a' this town, I trow, would as soon hear the 
east-wind rave on the sea. Hey for bonnie St Andrew's I — TU 
warrant him rout a haill band of gallants his single sel — ^for 
them that never turned fit on foe, would flee before his face, if 
he but sang the while. And ye'll bide still, my lord, for a' yon 
carline says ? It's lords and gallants like you, with a brent 
brow and a free hand, that we're needing here." 

"My malison on them and you ;" cried an irritated yoeman, 
with the Leslie crest upon his sleeve ; '* and a curse upon ye all, 
false queans, that wile a man out of himsel, to leave him ashore 
when your ain pleasure serves. Out, ye witch I What's a' the 
gallants atween Forth and Tay to you ? " 

" Maybe no so muckle as ye think," said the bold but inno- 
cent girl. ^ I wouldna gie my new kirtle for the haill castle 
fu' — ^but Jean Bowman takes quean or witch from nae man, 
lad. I like to see a bonnie lad mysel, gentle or simple — ^I'U no 
deny't ; your lordship's honour maunna take the like of him, or 
Lizzie yonder, for exemplars of the havings of this place. Fll 
serve ye mysel, my lord, with the best fish that comes out of 
the sea." 

And Jane Bowman looked up with dark eyes full of wit 
and intelligence, and made a curtsey, half in jest, half in earn- 
est. It was impossible not to be struck with this face, so full 
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of fearless conscious purity. Bold and familiar as her manner 
was, there was not a lass in Fife could better check a presump- 
tuous wooer than Jean — and the security of her perfect good 
repute, and entire mastery, as yet, over the heart which dweh 
in a higher region than this, gave daring and courage to her 
naturally high spirit, unfearing any evil interpretation, because 
confident of her own honest meaning, and of her perfect ability 
to defend hersel£ She looked up full into Paul Hepburn's 
face, and did not shrink from letting him perceive her willing- 
ness to serve him in other things than fish, if he had errand or 
commission which could be borne in honour. 

With a smile, Paul Hepburn lifted his bonnet, and made 
obeisance in answer to hers. A storm of jests rang round her 
as he turned away. '' And what for should he no make me 
his reverence?" cried Jean in defiance, though a sudden flush 
covered her brow. *^ I'm an honest lass if he is a noble gentle- 
man, and 111 tell ye, cummers, just what he did it for. I ken as 
if he had telled me. There's a bonnie lady south by this — ^he's 
from the south by his tongue — that sits in her bower and weeps 
tears, minding on him night and day — ye may even laugh, 
I'm no heeding — ^but I'm a woman as weel, and he lifts his 
bonnet in honour of every woman, because he has sae true a 
heart to ane. Hurra, lads I — a wooer like yon is worth a wo- 
man's while I " ^ 

The words rang in ^aul Hepburn's ear as he turned away 
— ^and though with many a grave beginning, he turned his 
thoughts to Scotland subject and distressed — to the evil pros- 
pects of the time — ^to the very perils of this garrison, unruly and 
disordered within, and ready with little note of preparation to 
be beset from without — ^it was strange how his own defences 
fell, against his will. The homely chamber of dais at Lam- 
merstane, and little maiden Maidlin weeping secret tears, and 
marvelling if the kinsman she braved the storm to warn, was 
now at length in safety. In spite of himself his imagination 
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dwelt upon this picture — ^he saw her, her cheek now glowing 
with quick and sudden excitement, and anon as pale as the 
snow of her own hills as she heard of captives for the same 
great cause — and to this man who had no home nor nearer kin- 
djed, there was an unspeakable secret unacknowledged delight 
in this thought. It seemed to link him as he never was linked 
before, secretly, tenderly, to all humanity about him. The lof- 
tiest and the commonest, the household loves and charities, 
which heart of man yearns after for ever, howsoever he tries to 
deny himself, came near to Hepburn in this fancy which took 
possession of his mind. It gave to him a certain citizenship 
and necessary place in life, and Jean Bowman's words came to 
his mind, as Jean never could have believed them to do. His 
heart warmed to Jean for the speech, and with a new-bom 
gracious courtesy, he stepped aside to let the busy matron pass 
him on the way, and gave place to the country lass who press- 
ed before him to the abbey-door ; and even in the abbey's so- 
lemn aisles it was hard to wile his truant thoughts into a 
graver tone — to turn his fency from the Lammermuirs, in all 
their calm and solitude — ^from the pensive, variable face, and 
lady's bower that shaded it — to give a due attention to this 
preacher — ^to the priests who fretted as they gave him unwil- 
ling audience, and to the thoughtful congregation who ponder- 
ed on his words. 



CHAPTER X. 

No'foice of song, my maBten— 
No pleasant Boiuid of one who playeth well 
Upon an instrument— what !— would you blame me 1 
That haying but a trumpet hi ray hand 
I play no soft voiced measure, but sound forth 
The shout of war.— Old Plat. 

The light falls dowii in long sunshiny lines upon the stone 
pavement, the eastern window glows with little brilliant panes 
— monagrams and shields — but the candles are not lit upon 
the high altar, and shutters, themselves rudely painted with a 
legendary miracle, close over the altar-piece. In niches and 
smaller shrines apart, a host of little saintlings keep their place, 
but there is no heavy breathing incense on the pure still air, 
and no priestly vestments to animate the scene. At the foot 
of the altar, before the reading, desk, John Enox, in his black 
doublet and hose, stands in the teacher's place. Before him 
are the boys who accompanied his flight — ^his pupils — ^whose 
training his conscience will not let him linger to resume ; and 
in the oaken stalls, here and there, a lingering knight or gen- 
tleman of the garrison, loth to remain, yet half afraid to go, 
rests upon the carved arms of his antique seat. One or two sol- 
diers, coming and going, hang about the door, and the clang of 
their arms, and echoes of the obstreperous voices without, break 
in strangely, now and then, upon the stillness of the chapel. ' 
On a bench not fkr from the speaker, sits a man of vivacious 
countenance, in a dress something courtly, and with a bearing 
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not misbeooming his pretensions. It is Henry Balnaves, one of 
the wisest lawyers in Scotland ; and a grand decayed form be- 
side him, stricken in years, stoops upon his bent arm, as with a 
keen eye he criticizes the new comer, "Eiiox ihatknave,^' of 
whom already many a rumour has spread in Scotland. But the 
teacher is much too simply and thoroughly in earnest — much 
too unconscious of the presence of his elder audience, or of any- 
thing, indeed, but the present matter with which he deals, to 
give opportunity for that satiric sparkle in the eye of Sir David 
Lindsay, who straightway settles down upon his bendb gravely 
to listen, casting an involuntary glance upward as he does so 
towards the vacant throne, whose late possessor could so ill have 
brooked this intruder here. 

The Master of Rothes, with his careful brow, half musing, 
half listening, sits at a little distance. It is not possible for 
Norman, with so many burdens on him, to give an undivided 
attention, even to the preaching of the Word. But this is no 
sermon — an animated exposition of verse by verse of this chap- 
ter of St. John, interrupted by questions to the pupils, and rich 
with the strong individual views of this mind, from which they 
come glowing warm. Listless barons raise their heads as the 
service goes on. There is not a feature in this, of the dull and 
vague sermon familiar to them of old. 

^ Then spake Jesus agsdn unto them, saying, I am the light 
of the world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of lifj^'' 

"My bairns, there have been many self-asserted," said the 
teacher ; ** many a priest and false prophet even of lesser power 
than Mahound and the Roman Antichrist, that have bidden 
men look upon them for the grand light in the heavens — ^but I 
trow I read never of one that did not mint at pride or dominion 
in the very deed. There is ane man here who never stood in 
King's hall, but when he came to judgment: — who never rode 
in earthly triumph, but when he wan to fake Jeruaalem amid 
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her hosannas, travelling to the cross and the sepulture ; and be- 
hold I look upon his face where never yet pride was, but only 
grace and everlasting veritie of whilk his holy life was born* 
But this very night, no further gone, when ilk man, lord and 
vassal^ soi^ht his own house — it was but the grey hill-side and 
the olive trees that spread a rest for him. It may be the dews 
of night were on his very garments, when the proud-pied 
Pharisees came in their bravery to try him with their questions 
— and I wot the new risen sun wot^d fain have bowed its blessed 
light to bear witness that this was the light of the world — jei 
Bone bare record of him — for his awn holy lips was it left to 
make his awn confession, even as ye will see the objection of 
hypocrisie — ^Thou bearest record of thyself— -they record is not 
true. Mind ye, boys^ of any righteous man that testified to his 
truth, even that the Scriptures might be fulfilled which requireth 
a consent of witnesses f ^ 

^^ There was John the Baptist," said Francis Douglas. 

" Even so," continued the teacher ; " but mark ye how the 
. Lord standeth immoveable, wotting of that which no man wots 
of forbye — 'Jesus answered and said unto them, though I bear 
record of myself, ye my record is true, for I know whence I 
came, and whither I go^ but ye cannot tell whence I come, nor 
whither I go.' Likewise again, * It is also written in your law 
that the testinoony of two men is true. I am one that bears 
witness of myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness 
of me.' Lo, such a plea, and such a testimony as never mai> 
had but Ane f Yea, children, I dtclare in yoor ears this day^ 
that the Father ever beareth witness. To the Son in manifest 
gloiy, with voices of angels, with his own magnificent voice 
which shakes the mountains, and with testimony of a veiled 
Heaven and a rent Earth, when the great deed was done — and 
to every kingdom and nation that rejects the Lord's Majesty in 
dolour and woes, and lamentations, even as we see this day ; 
martyr fires at every market cross — righteous blood, like water. 
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Spilt, in every burrow's town — scarlet tyrants, primates, mttrder^ 
«rs in every lofty place, with the noise of arms and battail — ^the 
brawl of riot, the tongue of blasphemy. Woe and Alace as I 
weep for Scotland — the city and the country that rejects his 
name!" 

The speaker paused, and passed his hand hastily over his 
moist and heated brow; there was a stir through the small 
assembly-^a little clash of sword points on the stones, and noise 
of martial accoutrements, which rang through these old walls 
like a stem hum of applause. John Sjiox looked round him 
with a quick, almost sUfftled glance, as if his own thoughts and 
subject had carried him far out of consciousness of his auditory 
— ^then turning the page with a slight wave of his hand, he 
went on. 

"Then said Jesus ttnto them, * I go my way, and ye shall 
seek me, and shall die in your sins — whither I go, ye cannot 
come.^ Then saith the Jews, ' will he Mil himself? because he 
said, whither I go ye cannot come.' Lo you now, bairns," said 
the instructor, " how the carnal mind wondereth after the things 
of the spirit! I wist not that there is in any place a clearer or a 
greater odds between hitti that is of the earth, eailiiy, and him 
that is the Lord from Heaven. Methinks I even do perceive 
the Majesty of our King, the while he says in mournful wise 
this sad word of prophecy, — * Alas, I know ye, ye dull sons of 
Abram, how after ye have crudfied, ye will gape and marvel, 
and seek for me with lying legends, saying, lo here, and lo there, 
the Messias comes. No pleasure have I in the death of him 
that dieth, yet I know you tliat ye will perish in your sins. 
Alas my children, ye wist not how hard it is for this imperial 
Love to kythe unto the froWard, a judge of wrong! — and I 
think not but what his glorious heart was sore to say, even un- 
to these blasphemers, ye cannot come ; but see ye how the car- 
nal interpretation comes dull and slow upon the thought of 
God. Will he kill himself? I grant ye so, poor fools, after 
8» 
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the kingly feshion, which he dares only use — by means of your 
false tongues and hands, ye knaves and dastards, for sake of such, 
if perchance one be saved. Bairns and brethren, many a foul 
heart sinsyne has done its utmost to press unto this point of 
self-slaying the confessors of Christ's feith. Will he kill himself f 
By this very Lord and prince, the only ane whose life lay in hi» 
own hand, I say to you — ^No I Never, if every might of earth 
and every priest of Satan stood in the way I They may slaugh- 
ter us by kirk and market, on the moor, or. at the sea — ^but 
Heaven send they hack me joint by joint rather than I fail of 
my own proper will — Amen, Thra ends this lesson of the 
Evangel of Jesus Christ'^ 

These jackmen by the door are still as statues — ^these 
knights in the stall» tarn gleaming eyes upon the teacher, as he 
closes with startling abruptness the open book. There is a 
lingering pause of listening, for to every ear the air is tingling 
with these last words. Tlie first sound in the chapel is the 
school-boy stir of use and wont, when the day's studies are con- 
cluded. You can see that the men present are almost inclined 
to resent it as a profenity — ^but one by one, barons and men-at- 
arms, the listeners steal away. Many a doffed bonnet meets 
his glance, when Master Knox looks out upon his way to his 
chamber — ^but he passes with a nod of abrupt recognition. He 
cannot feign coptent or satisfaction with this scene that meet» 
his eyes. 



CHAPTER XL 

** fie hatli songs fot man or woman, of all sizes ; no milliner can so fit his costotil- 
ers with ^0Ye& He bath ribbons of all tbecolofonln the rainbow."— Wimtbr'bTau. 

The spring began to brighten over the silent Lammermuirs ; 
the equinox with all its gales was past— -and the tender leaves 
of the young birch and rowan began to flutter softly in the 
breeze, striking clear with their bright spring verdure, from the 
dark heathery turf of the ravine, which fenced on one side the 
Tower of Laminerstane. At sunrise, and at darkening, many 
a day did Magdalen Hepburoi climb the bartizan to gaze with 
wistful eyes upon that far off silent sea, which alone gave her 
any note of the course which the fugitives had taken. She 
knew they had escaped the hands of sub-prior Everard, but 
where Paul Hepburn was, and where that still more noted pro* 
fessor of the £%ith, whose name she venerated with all her heart, 
albeit she had never heard his voice, or seen his face, Magdalen 
could not teir. With a wistful simplicity of regard, her thoughts 
followed her kinsman, but the growing woman in Magdalen's 
heart forbade her the comfort of marvelling with her daily com- 
panions, Isobel and Alice, over his fate* When she would have 
spoken of him, with family familiarity and honour, as she might 
have done a year ago, there came suddenly tingling in her ears 
the echo of his latest words— and with a novel start, and blush, 
and tremor, Magdalen was silent, only bending the more grave* 
ly and closely over her embroidery frame* 
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It was while busied with such thoughts, seated alone on the 
rush-strewn dais of her little apartment, that Magdalen was 
startled by the entrance of her youngest attendant, who came 
in somewhat hastily to announce the arrival of the pedlar or 
packman, who supplied with feminine finery and gossip all the 
country round. "Maisdry and Lilias — ^yes, Lady Maidlin, I 
weep to say even my mother, are with him in the court," said 
Alice, " for the pomps of the world are strong even with God's 
people. Alas ! I did not think it of my mother." And Alice 
put up her hand to wipe a tear from the comer of her eye. 

" It is no harm," said Magdalen. " I would even see them 
myself if I might — ^but then I have nothing to. buy withal. I 
love to see brave ribbons and peariins, Alice, as well as ever a 
maiden in the hills." 

*'I feared it so," said the young moralist, with a profound 
sigh ; " and please you, my lady, Wat sends you word that he 
has some wares most fit for your own eye. Must I conduct him 
hither?" 

" Nay, poor Wat is no unclean creature, Alice," said the 
young lady with a smile ; " he has been in a lady's bower, ere 
now, and never shocked the bower-maiden — but to tell truth I 
have nothing to buy his gay gear with — I would I had ; so he 
will but lose his time coming here — though I would gladly hear 
what news they have of the Governor and the court — and any 
tidings that may be abroad — ^" 

" Poor little Maidlin, thou shalt have thy will," said her fa- 
ther, as he entered suddenly by the open door ; *' shame it were 
if I kept a pretty gaud or a new pearlin from thee, when thou 
must e'en give up so many things fitting thy blood and race. 
By my feith, they are changed times, when a maiden of our 
house hath all her news of the court from wandering Wat, on 
his travel. Poor child ! — and poorer even anon, for I am an 
old man to be sole guardian to such as thee. Woe upon fell 
Flodden, its wars and the wild times it brought — ^they have 
spared me never a brother to the child of my old age." 
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'* Father your eye is clear — ^your hand is firm. I lack no 
better protector," said Magdalen, lifting her eyes with eager af- 
fection. 

The old knight drew his large withered hand, slowly and 
softly over her hair. " I will have to wed thee, child — ^yes, my 
poor little Maidlin, whether thou wilt or no — ^for thine is no 
hand to hold this tower of thy fathers, if I were gathered to 
their rest Tush, child, be brave — I warrant we will find thee 
a gallant to please a lady's eye — and here is a purse for thee, 
meanwhile, though mine own is something lighter than it might 
be ; choose thee a ribbon like the June roses, to bind thy hair, 
and look not so pale at name of a wooer. Thou wilt have other 
thoughts anon." 

Magdalen sat still, silent and pale, with the purse in her lap, 
as her father turned away. His words had stricken her like a. 
sudden blow. " Oh ! Alice, Alice 1 think you he means so ? " 
she cried at length with a burst of tears. 

" Please you. Lady Maidlin, they who give thought to the 
vanities of this world, must needs put up with its evils too," said 
the demure Alice, with a serious curtsey. 

With a wavering smile upon her face, quickly chasing her 
tears, Magdalen looked upon her young monitor — and there- 
upon she suddenly fell into a little fit of unsteady laughter, not 
very far removed from her former weeping. " An if I did long 
for another kirtle, or a ruff of Flanders pearlin,'' she said half 
laughing, half sobbing, " methinks it is a hard penance, Alice, 
to be menaced thus for such a small offence — but go call Wat 
and your mother; we will not^hink of evil till evil comes." 

With a slow and measured step Alice went away — and the 
soul of Alice was vexed within her to perceive the frivolous and 
worldly likings of even her mother and her lady. She could 
not make them, with all her prayers and tears, and admoni- 
tions, the abstracted and saintly personages which she thought 
it the highest end of human effort to be ; and poor Alice was 
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conscious withal of a lingeriDg inclination in her own blue eye, 
to steal toward the tempting, many-coloured riches of Wat Hed- 
derwick's pack, and of a growing wonder and curiosity in her 
own virtuous mind, whether mother or mistress would bestow 
ribbon or kirtle upon Alice. 

Magdalen had not time to return again to her momentary 
dismay and terror, when the travelling merchant, gravely pre- 
ceded by Isobel Lauder, and followed at a dignified distance by 
the disapproving Alice, made his appearance, with many a bow, 
and humble courtesy, carrying his open pack in his arms. He 
was permitted to put it down, to spread out his choicest goods, 
and, in reality, to interest the girlish, open mind of Magdalen, 
before she began to question him for news. Isobel kneeling on 
the ground beside the pack, spread out its brilliant stores in the 
best light, and called on her young lady to admire its silks and 
laces, and the gay embroidery of a blue velvet hood, the new- 
est fashion from France. But Alice hastily lifting her mother^s 
distafl^ the only implement of industry ready to her hand, with- 
drew into a comer, and sat there spinning with silent devotion, 
carefully keeping herself from so much as a glance at these wiles 
(as she said) of the Evil one. 

" This will be a kirtle to Alice— I will have this for Alice — 
see you, Isobel, how this pretty blue will set off her fair hair — • 
and here is a silken lace for her boddice — you must lay aside 
these for me." 

With a start, Alice listened to her own name, and these 
most seducing temptations with which the adversary assailed 
her — ^but stoutly, bending her eyes upon her distaff and draw- 
ing out her thread with a quick and trembling hand, this youth- 
ful hero resisted still. 

*' Come hither, child," said the gratified Isobel, '' and thank 
the lady who minds to make you brave, ere she looks for her 
own attire. Alice, I say I" 

Alice cast a timid glance towards them out of her tearful 
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eyes. ^ Oh, sweet lady, it is vanity !" cried tbe litUe ascetic in 
despair — for, alas, it was not in mortal flesh and blood, being 
fifteen years old, and a woman bom, to resist those beautiful 
folds of glossy blue, and the silken lace and ribbon, which lay 
so bright and fresh beside. With a little burst of tears, Alice 
owned herself vanquished, and drew near trembling and dis- 
quieted, to touch with timidity her new kirtle— and with guilty 
terrors to own to herself a secret pleasure with it in her own 
little simple heart 

'* I think I will have this pearlin, Isobel," said Magdalen* 
^ I saw you could scarce mend my holiday ruff the last time it 
was taken down — ^and let me see what pretty stuff you have 
for a couvrechef, Wat Pedlar. Isobel wears never aught but 
this linen curch, and her so well-favoured, though she be a wid- 
ow — ^but, Isobel, has he told you no news ? Is there no stir in 
the court, that you can tell us of — or nothing abroad but what 
we have heard before? " 

" Here is a silken kerchief, my lady, might be a curch for a 
baron's wife, let abee a vassal,'' said the pedlar, " as soft as the 
moss on the brae-side, and as thick as three-piled velvet; for 
news I ken little — if it binna the lang talk of a match with 
England, her Prince and our Queen — I ken ae man, and that's 
just Wat the travelling-merchant, would gie as mony siller 
merks as he has merks' worth in his pack this day, to ken the 
country clear of every ane, would stand up for such a traitor's 
bargain — and I'm no feared to sae as muckle in cot or ha' — 
for the best of the land's of my mind." 

^^ But I have heard noble and trusty gentlemen, that would 
have died for Scotland, speak in another strain," said Magdalen 
hastily ; ^ you are only an unlearned man that affirm after this 
fashion, and you should have better havings t£an to speak thus 
to a lady in her own bower." 

" I cry you mercy, lady," said the pedlar, " but I ken your 
noble father thinks as I think, for he has stricken stroke on 
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England in his day, and kens Iier mettle. WeVe ower near 
friends, and ower auld enemies to take hands in marriage — 
your ladyship would not wed a gallant yoursel that was at feud 
with your father's house, since afore the days of Brttce, and 
next neighbour to your father's lands to boot. Na, na, mony 
a tuilzie weVe had together — but an we were ance man and 
wife, Tse ensure auld Scotland a crackit crown ilka day in the 
year, and England mony a fair straik — ^for an we have, maybe, 
a &ddom or two less land atween us and the sea, we gie the 
crown of the causeway to nae nation living — and 1 trow the 
auld primate, that Korman Leslie slew, had little in him to 
make a maen for it, if it was na this. Ye'll ken the news of 
Korman, my lady — he's keepit his castle stieve against the 
Governor — ^and yonder they are brave and braw at St. Andrew's, 
maister and man." 

"I have heard of that,'* said Magdalen, trembling with 
eagerness, " and there are nobles there who had no share in the 
deed. Know ye of any who have joined them in these late 
months ? I think Isobel did hear of some." 

" It was but one of the gospellers, madam," said the more 
wary Isobel, with a cautionary glance. 

" I wot weel I've heard of him — Mr. John Knox," said the 
packman ; " him that the blythe bishop in the west ca's Knox 
that knave — but I may speak here. If I was a man of weir I 
would hear that man sooner than a trumpet Bte gars your 
head stound and your flesh grew ; ay, he's safe in Norman's 
band, in the muckle black castle yonder; and when I was east 
the gate, I heard there was great wark to make him prea cher, 
but he wouldna yield to that Ye havena seen my bonnie 
inufllers, lady — here's ane with grand broidery, siller laid with 
the hand.*' 

^' Did you hear of any other that had sought the castle with 
Mr John ?" asked the eager Magdalen. 

" I canna say — my memory's no aye sae gleg— does your 
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ladyship mind the name?" said Wat, with curiosity; "if you're 
for the muffler, Til oome bye again, and if there's speerings to 
be got of the gentleman, 111 bring ye word as sure as ony 
man in Fife." 

Magdalen, rash and anxious, with a deep blush mantling on 
her face, and downcast eyes, was about to risk the enquiry — 
but Isobel hastily interrupted her. 

^ The lady but asked if ye kent of any — ye are over bold, 
Wat Pedlar. Madam, shall I spread this muffler where ye may 
see it best?" 

The silver broidery had no great charms for Magdalen, 
now ; but she made a few additional purchases, and gladly 
escaped to her little inner chamber, to ask herself for the hun- 
dredth time, whether Paul Hepburn could not have sent some 
token or message of his safety to her who had ventured forth in 
the face of storm and darkness, to carry warning to him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** My loTe Biti heayy in her bower ; 
The livelong dsy nae cheer has she. 
Oh for true heart, and speedy hand. 
Might pass atween my loye and ma." 

Ballad. 

While the anxious Magdalen thus mused and marvelled, the 
desire to communicate to her intelligence of his present safety 
was not less near to the thoughts of her kinsman. A wander 
ing and imperilled man for many a day, Paul Hepburn had no 
devoted henchman or foster-brother near him to risk everything 
for his master's pleasure. Safe in the fertile slopes of East 
Lothian, in peasant cottage and farm-house, the vassals of 
Langley dwelt in quiet, remembering with love and honour the 
laird, whose will it was to bear his dangers and his toils alone; 
for, brave and prompt above most when only his own person 
was concerned, few of his time were so scrupulous as the laird 
of Langley of life and limb of others. No messenger could be 
spared of the garrison, for the faith of the Regent was but a frail 
safeguard, and the leaders of St Andrew's knew not the day 
when the siege might be resumed — and Hepburn was little 
inclined to trust with his secret any random messenger whom 
he might find in the town. In this strait, his thoughts turned ' 
strangely enough towards the brisk fisher-lass who had accosted 
him in the court-yard. Quick-witted and stout-hearted, as she 
evidently was, Jean's quick perception of the motive of his 
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courtesy to herself dwelt in the young man's mind. He had 
seen more of her since their first meeting, but the most suspi- 
cious evil thinker in St. Andrew's could not lay evil to the door 
of the daring girl who defied it with so bold and pure a heart* 
With her shrewd sense and vivid apprehension, her bold un- 
daunted manners, her fearless self-protection and self-reliance, 
it seemed to Paul that he could have no better messenger. The 
first time the thought crossed his mind he rejected it abruptly, 
but again and yet again it returned ; till at length, one sunny 
morning of early May, he set out from the castle to seek the 
cottage where Jean and her widowed mother dwelt in homely 
independence. It was a bold request to make to the bread- 
winner of this little household — but Paul's heart yearned with 
a strangely uncontrollable anxiety for some possibility of inter- 
course with Magdalen ; and while he prayed with a sincere 
heart for her happiness, with strange inconsistency he longed 
the while, that a little sadness might mingle with this sunshine 
at thought of himself, banished and far away. 

The rude cottage of the fisher's widow lay close upon the 
Links, its rough door-step almost pressing upon the sharp-bladed 
grass. With its low walls and dry brown thatch, the hut looked 
more like a mound of earth, overgrown with withered stalks of 
heather, than a human habitation. But fall in your face, as 
you paused at the humble door, came the fresh exhilarating 
wind, wild from the German sea, and before your gladdened 
eyes the wide blue water flashed out a gay defiance to the sun, 
the Angus hills stretched downward hand-in-hand — Chiding, like 
misers over their treasure, the brilliant Tay, that lay below their 
shadow — ^towards the sea. Here, unnoted, the silvery Eden stole 
into the ocean's bosom ; and there, at the other hand, the grey 
towers of the Castle rose broad and dark upon that sky which, 
rich with all these lights, and clouds, and winds, was not for two 
successive moments the same. As Paul Hepburn approached 
the cottage, a sound of loud and irritated voices prepared him 
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for some discord. When he was almost at the threshold, the 
door opened abruptly, and with many demonstrations of un- 
willingness, and at a pace which showed her goaded from behind, 
out rushed upon the greensward where she had her daily pasture, 
tjhe widow's cow, followed by the cowherd of the abbey, a lay- 
brother, and one of his meaner knaves, who, looking back to 
ftdminate a parting threat at the inmates of the cottage, hastily 
drove the prize away. 

Within the threshold stood Jean Bowman, her dark eyes 
blazing through great tears, with the fiery rage of roused and 
irritated grief. Through the half-opened pannel of the wooden 
bed within, you could see a glimpse of a white face laid at rest 
with such solemnity as belongs not to life or hope — and on a 
creepie stool by the chimney-side, unconsciously crouching and 
spreading her hands over a bit of driftwood smouldering on the 
hearth, an old woman with long grey locks escaping from her 
curch sat rocking herself to and fro with a wild and quickening 
motion, and moaning out a continuous flood of inarticulate 
sounds, of which you could only understand that they expressed 
the utmost might of anger and of woe. 

"' I closed his e'en this blessed mom," said Jean Bowman, 
with a passionate stamp of her foot upon the earthen floor. *' I 
closed his e'en with my ain bands — his mother swarfed away, 
and lying on the earth, at my feet, the while. I wiped the foam 
oflf his puir white lips, and the death damp from his brow, and 
laid him to his rest, comely and seemly, as the dead should be 
laid, that when she saw him she might see him calm, and with- 
out a trace of the dead strife on all his bonnie brow. My heart 
ga'ed with the haffet locks I curled about his cheeks to make 
him brave, but I grat never a word mysel, and I loot her lie 
because he was blessed that didna ken I loot her lie till she 
sleeped for sorrow. What think you woke her out of her rest? 
Heaven's curse upon them, thieves and villains, and a' the curses 
of the poor and wretched that look up to heaven ^this day I 
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They woke the widow woman out of her sleep and her feint, 
loosing the cow out of her byre for a corpse present to the vicar 
of Davie dead. Oh, woe and malison on every ane 1" cried Jean, 
wildly dashing her naked arms into the air — and with a sudden 
sinking, in one of the quick transitions of great grie^ she cast 
herself down upon the floor, crying out, "pity me ! pity me I " 

The old woman^s voice became distinct, in a sort of wailing 
half-stupifled reverie, as Jean sank down prostrate under her 
violent emotion, ^ Fve seen him pit flowers and garlands on 
Crummie's head, as grand as the saints at a festival, and hang 
with his bonnie lily arms about her neck. I tell ye, Jean would 
work for her price in siller — I maunna have my bairn's friend 
away. But now I mind o't, Jean, we're in naebody's reverence 
— neither miller nor merchant has claim on you or me — and 
there's nae law to harry a widow woman's house, or carry her 
gear away. We'll gang to the grand lawyers, Jean — ^I'U speak 
to the Laird of Halhill mysel if I ga'ed to the Castle to see his 
honour — ^for I wouldna tell Davie when he wakes, not for a' 
St. Andrew's, that he's to see Crummie nae mair." 

With a terrified glance, Jean Bowman lifted her head, with 
her form bent forward, and her eyes intent, and kept watch upon 
her mother in an agony. As Paul stepped forward to offer his 
assistance, she imposed silence on him with an imperative wave 
of her hand, and listened, with a strong shudder stealing over 
her frame, to this low wailing voice, which scarcely piaused as it 
passed from one subject to another. It was easy to perceive 
Jean Bowman's terror, and the spectator in great pity turned 
his head away. The wits of the unfortunate mother were gone. 

"Poor beast! poor Crummie!" she resumed " — I wistna 
how it can be that the like of me, lang experienced in trouble, 
should make a maen like this for a dumb creature, though she 
was our bread — but my heart's breaking, Jean Bowman. Fm 
a waesomer woman this day than when they brought home you^ 
fether to his ain dwelling, his claes dreeping with saut water, 
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and the dulce amang his hair. Its a* because my bonnie Davie 
makes sic a wark with the beast — ^ye're sure he's sleeping, 
Jean ? he wouldna hear the steer ? " 

The blood had fled from Jean Bowman's cheeks, and her 
eyes, full and large, and tearless, blazed out like flery stars from 
her pallid face ; a strange distinct " Na" burst Hke a sob frona 
her lips — she could say no more. 

"I'll buy him a bonnie justiecor, and a siller cross for his 
bonnet," continued the poor mother, " and maybe afore Davie 
wakes we'll stir up friends, and get back the cow. Bonnie man, 
he's in a lang sleep, Jean — he'll be braw and weel, and a com- 
fort to every heart when he wakes. Tve awfu' stounds in my 
head, and glimmers in my e'en. Was there aught befel before 
they came for Crummie — and what right has ony mortal man 
to lift my cow ? " 

" Nae right but just oppression and a cruel heart," said Jean, 
fiercely; the intolerable sense of wrong overcoming for a 
moment her greater anxiety. " What cares the vicar if your 
heart break, or your heart rejoice ? — he has his christening gi% 
and his bridal dues, and his corpse present— dool and delight 
it's a' ane to the proud priest that sets his foot upon us. Oh, as 
I could ban and curse them ! they turn weeping tears into gall 
and blood, and sorrow to madness — and syne to ca' them holy 
fathers and vicars of God ! " 

" I wotna what ye mean, Jean, with your christening gifts 
and your bridal dues," said the old woman, rising with feeble 
impatience and haste, " na such feasts have spread my board 
this mony a day ; and ye needna speak so loud to waken 
Davie, with wrath in your voice — and him as peaceable a lamb 
as e'er took heaven's air within lips like roses. He's like an 
angel when he lies and sleeps. I want to look upon my bairn." 

" Sit down, mother, and rest — he's sleeping sound," said 
Jean, interposing eagerly. 

• " Let me be, hempie — there's nane can set his pillow like 
his mother — let me be." 
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With the air of a blind peraoiif aaearing henelf bj touch, 
the old woman made her way to the bed — as she hastily thrust 
back the pannel, the &ce of the dead, a beautiful boy of four- 
teen, became visible to Paul, where he stood fascinated without 
the door — and he remembered to have seen this child, a 
"^ natural,'' as the neighbours called him, but of a gentle style 
of real beauty, rarely to be seen among his unfortunate class, 
and perfectly innocent and loveable, playing upon these very 
Links under this sun of spring. The mother groped over the 
bedclothes, arranging them about with muttered expressions of 
reproof against her daughter's carelessness. " No half happit — 
the cauld comin in upon his neck — my bonnie Davie, your 
mother should aye fend for you hersel." 

While thus employed, the old woman's hand came suddenly 
upon the boy's &ce. With a great start, she joined her other 
hand to this, and felt over all his features, though her eyes, 
vacant and dim, were fixed upon the pallor of death; but 
though her sight convinced her not, the chill struck to her 
heart She turned round with wild excitement, trembling like 
a flame over her &ce. 

"Ye havena watched — ye havena waited on him — my 
bairn's departed in his sleep ! I felt my heart was breaking in 
my breast O Ood, to be with Davie ! O heaven, to be with 
him!" 

As she spoke, she fell down heavily upon the floor ; less 
moved by this than by her mothei^s wandering, Jean lifted her 
up, placed her on the bare oaken settle, and used the homely 
means known to her to restore the poor mother to conscious- 
ness. Succeeding ere long, she came out of the cottage with a 
steady step to where Paul waited by the door. He oflered her 
money with all the sympathetic friendliness which he felt 

** I daunia take your gold," said Jean Bowman, as she put 
it away, *^ tliey would say It was ill won, and nae man shall 
have occasion to put evil breath on me. Give me nae pity, 
gentleman — for I dauma greet, lest the tears be tears of fire." 



CHAPTER Xm. 



«' What I wiU not this ^asUe yield 1 * 

KiNQ Richard XL 



" The Regent plays a double game with us — and I see not what 
hope we have, save in this faint and failing one of truthful dealing, 
England cannot help us ; we cannot raise the faithful to try a 
fair chance, foot to foot, and sword to sword for our life. Well I 
at the worst, it is but to hold this castle, Hepburn, till we add 
our blood to many a noble life-stream that has parted here; 
yet a man chafes to be shut up within four walls, when he 
might strike a fair stroke on the free field for life and honour." 

" You were better. Master, if the leaguer lay under your 
walls," said Paul Hepburn. 

" It may be you are right," said the Master of Rothes. 
*^ Then I would think but of the needful duties of defence and 
ward. But we have other gear in hand to day, I envy you, 
Paul Hepburn — your heart that is brave, to meet the immediate 
danger, without a burden of the dangers that are to come — and 
your mind which can be occupied with this present matter, un- 
thinking what cloud lies steady upon this town and garrison. 
I marvel at your daily living, Hepburn — myself live yesterday 
and to-morrow all in this present hour." 

" He will marvel less who knows me to be alone," said Hep- 
bum in a voice touched with emotion, " I carry but my single 
life in my hand ; I have neither vassal nor kinsman to put in 
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peril — and what is his own sole blood to a man that risks no 
more?" 

*^ Nay, if it needs but a command to cause you, share this 
cloud with me " — said the Master of Rothes, with a doubtftil 
smile. 

"I shrink from no such trial," said Paul Hepburn, "single 
man or captain, I care not which ; but those swart knaves of 
jours troop to the cht^l to-day. What chance has tamed their 
spirit?" 
...."We fighting men, we hold shoulder to shoulder," said 
Norman Leslie, " soft speaking harms the rogues ; but their 
hearts swell to the ringing mettle of a true man's voice ; one 
and another has come to hear the catechising, and gone home 
with a word in his heart ; and there is some wtusper among them 
of what is to be done to-day." 

As he spoke, they entered the chapel. The soldiers clustered 
dark about the door iu a little crowd, and farther in, advanced 
towards the altar, two or three leaned against the wall, in a 
vigilant sentry-like attitude, which contrasted strangely with the 
place where they were. The little temporary pulpit erected at 
the foot of the altar, was occupied by a quick-featured man of 
homely looks, sufficiently acceptable to the people, though un- 
learned, as his colleagues often lament This was John Rough, 
formerly preacher to the garrison, a man who, without sufficient 
power to hold this unruly congr^ation in awe, had soon for- 
saken the chapel of the castle for the church of the town — a 
place from which, under cover of Norman Leslie's gunsj the 
priests had not undertaken to debar him. 

The eyes of the present auditory did not much seek the 
&ce of the preacher. A certain stillness of expectation was 
upon them^'and the soldiers and inferior persons present, 
less discreet than their masters, suffered their regards to fall un- 
disguised upon John Knox, who satin one of the staUs, with his 
pupils ranged beside him. But the Reformer took no note of 
4 
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the many eyes that watched him. With his usual impatience 
of gesture, he shifted upon his seat, drawing back and forward 
with quick unconscious twitches, the doak that muffled his breast 
— ^now casting a hasty glance upward at the preacher, as though 
to chide his tardiness — ^now buried in a momentary stillness 
and profound meditation, and anon casting his vivid glance 
around the chapel, or starting, with visible impatience, when the 
step of another entering worshipper rang upon the pavement 
On either side of Knox, and opposite to him, ranged against 
the walls of the chapel, in the old stalls of the quire, the leaders 
of the garrison sat gravely attentive, with a certain state and 
solenmity about them unusal to their «very-day aspect The 
grave and astute Balnaves, the noble age of David lindsay, and 
the young chivalry of Eirkaldy of Grange, made a Mr show 
against these cold stone walls. Here and there a faded banner 
swayed sofUy over their heads, linking these noble and well- 
descended genUemen with many an ancestral feat of arms and 
patriotism. The altar of the old worship, with its extinguished 
candles and covered picture, lay under the shadow of the simple 
pulpit of the new fiiith ; and the ja^men and rude followers 
of these country barons stood upright and manlike before them, 
equals in this place if in no other— or here and there, with jar 
of spurs and weapons, sat down upon the wooden benches 
brought hither from hall and guard-room. With the entrance 
of the Master of Rothes and his companion the service began — 
ih^ steps upon the flags, as they sought their seats, even dis- 
turbed the first words of the speaker — ^but in the plain and 
grave order of the early reformers, the worship proceeded. 
The bulk of the audience gave to it a settied and steady atten. 
tion ; among them all, the least still and reverent was Knox, 
whose restiees spirit could ill brook the steady quiet of attitude 
which was easy to his fellows. The sermon was nearly over; 
in one of his sudden changes of position, the Reformer's quick 
eye caught the preacher's. 
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^ Brother ! " said John Bough, bending from the pulpit to 
address him. Knox looked up again with a sudden start ; a 
slight stir and hum among the audience bore witness that now 
the point and climax of the day was about to be attained. 
Another vivid, restless, inquiring glance, John Knox threw 
round him, with something in it of defiance ; but before the 
slow preacher could r^at his call, the Reformer met him again 
with the full gaze of his keen eye. Un&ltfiring, the weaker 
man addressed the stronger, calmly stated his ground of ligbt, 
his reason and authority for this unusual step, and ended by 
calling on John Enox, with all the solenmity which such a pro- 
ceeding demanded, to tSke upon himself the ofSce of preacher 
within this castle, in the name of God. 

With eyes of strange dismay and apprehension, John Ejiox 
contiiftied to look fixedly at the preacher — ^but the increasing 
stir and audible consent of those around him to this singular 
call awoke him at last out of the momentary stupor, into which 
his great astonishment had thrown him. With a look o^ 
strange investigation, almost wild, he turned upon them ; but in 
every face was the same desire, the same purpose ; and no- 
where could the solemnized and trembling man find a glance 
of tender human pity or consolation. He sat for a moment 
soil and motionless ; then suddenly burst before them into un- 
controllable tears; and leaving for the first time the pupils 
whom, in this great emergency, his mind forgot, he wrapped his 
doak about him, abruptly rose, and left the chapel. His strug- 
gle, his agony, his fear and doubt, and noble trembling, were 
for the eye of one more pitiful than man. 

" Will he yield, think you — will he yield ? " from one after 
another came the question. 

" They have tangled me in their vain talk already," said the 
preacher. ^ I know not their wiles and their schoolcrafl; I am 
a simple man, and the truth is like to be belied if one comes 
not forth who knows their snares. Even now, Dean John defies 
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ihe Reformed* I will meet him, if a better man be at mj 
elbow to take up the standard. Truth to speak, I will even 
meet him in any case ; but lords and gentlemen, the loss of this 
castle were a smaller loss than the losing of such an argument 
By God*s will, our brother must yield.'* 

And after a struggle, such as none of all these fighting men 
could comprehend, and as few of our own superficial times 
could realize now, the Reformer did yield. Tet not with daring 
grasp, but with a touch of holy trembling, did this apostle of 
the faith in Scotland lay hands upon the ark of God. 



CflAWER XIV. 

** And now, instead of bullets wrapped in drt 
To make a ohoking fever in your waHi^ ■ 
They shoot bat calm wofdi^ folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears." 

Kmo JOBH. 

There are few scenes of history more remarkable than this 
town and castie of St Andrew's during the reign of Norman 
Leslie and his coadjutors ; a few barons — ^none of them ix>nsi- 
derate, except indeed the Master of Rothes, who was but his 
father's heir — with their following, which, in a stricken field, 
would have been a mere handM — ^holding this important strong-' 
hold, so short a time ago the seat of more than yioe-regal 
power, in face, at once, of priestly and royal authority^ The 
godly ballants of the Reformation ringing where George 
Wishart's death-groan had startled the recent echoes ; and such 
a man as Enox, delivering his fervent appeals and bold anathe^ 
mas at the foot of the \erj altar where Beatoun celebrated the 
gorgeous mass, which had so many victims in his time. It was 
a strange and striking revolution ; nor was the change more 
wonderful without the walls of the castle. In every other quar- 
ter of this oppressed country the gospel was an interdicted thing ; 
the stake, the prison, fines, humiliations, every . degrading pe- 
nalty, w^ted on the word of truth, and tracked its steps to 
moors and caves, and peasant houses, and even ^' unto the sea, 
sailing in a shippe," where one of the martyrs of the time de- 
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clared himself to have preached this forbidden Gospel. The 
housewife, with the baby on her breast, whose only crime was 
that she called upon a greater than Mary, in her hour of ex- 
tremity; the ^simple" man, who had no logic to confute his 
cavillers, but met them with the confidence of a pure heart, 
knowing his Bible, but no other learning; blessed was it for 
such as these, if the kind waters of their own home river car- 
ried them gently to their welcome in heaven : but a harder and 
a fiery passage was the lot of many, innocent of everything but 
the acknowledged truth. 

While this was the case throughout Scotland east and west, 
it had ceased to be the case in St AndreVs. Even the most 
obnoxious of the Reformers attended the priestly convocations, 
and without burning a bill, or recanting an opinion, went thence 
unscathed, pa-haps to sow their heresy broadcast among the 
common peojJe, who ever heard the gospel gladly — ^and uprose 
friars and seculars, learned brothers of the university, and emu- 
lous abbey clerks, to proclaim what was in them, or what of 
welcome spiritual news they had to the attentive crowd. As 
much as the doctrine of toleration would have done in centuries, 
the doctrine of seprisals, and Norman Leslie's evangelical guns 
holding their cloisters within range, did for the priests of St 
Andrew's m a day. Finding their old weapons no longer con- 
venient to their hands, they unwillingly betook themselves to 
the unused weapons of which they were fiir leas masters, and 
argument and counter-argument retailed into the lowest ranks, 
with many a personal comment and improvement, as they 
passed fix>m- hand to hand, took place of the stronger excitement 
of the old times. A holiday to hear the cUscussion in the 
abbey, or to witness the compearance of John Knox, and his 
colleague, before the grave assembly in St Leonard's yards, 
where Winram, who loved the Gospel in secret, for fear of the 
Jews, held the baton ci moderatorship, and rash Friar Arbuckle 
lost cause and credit in the fiice of the Reformer, was a holiday 
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of a dififorent sort from those which drew the townsfolk the 
other year to the court of the castle to see the bmnmg of the 
heretic. Here, where the rojal blood of Scotland could not 
save young Patrick Hamilton, the humblest preachers came and 
went with safety ; and ft^tives from other quarters fled hither 
for succour to the stout walk, and rash noble hearts, which 
dared to hold against a kingdom these solitary towen. 

Much we object, we peace-loving people of the present day, 
to the rude polemtos of those eariier times. The Befbimation, 
to tell the truth, was a very disturbing principle, and made vast 
havoc in the use and wont of many a quiet spirit ; but the 
townsfolk of Si Andrew^s distinctly preferred this style of dis- 
putation to the summary and conclusive aigument of Cardinal 
Beatoun's heretic fires. True, Cardinal Beatoun's mode of con- 
tioversy was a very downright and palpable one, and much more 
adapted for the common understanding than these fine distinc- 
tions and subtle philosophies of the schools ; but tiie honest 
housewife of St. Andrew's might marvel with admiration at the 
l>rave words of the doctors of St Leonard's when she shuddered 
to her very heart, as she 49et her hood in her own bedchamber, 
at the red flame that gleamed upon the sky, and threw a sinis- 
ter flash upon her own abhorrent flice — and her goodnan who 
donned his buff coat so reluctantly to join his fellows of the 
town-guanl at yonder woful spectacle, was even but too forward 
now to break a lance upon his next-door neighbour, touching the 
corruptions and wiles of the Papistrie, which very long ago had 
lost sdl but the compelled and formal acquiescence of his mind 
The zeal for argument ran into all classes. The saddler at the 
market-place blushed for the failure of the champion Arbuokle; 
the master fashioner near him rejoiced over the victory of Knox ; 
the wary chirurgeon, on the other side, held with Prior Win- 
ram ; and a great way down in the social scale Jean Bowman, 
tier eyes flashing with the natural eloquence that poured fluent 
«nd loud from her lips, descanted on the priests, the enemies 
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and oppreesoTS of the poor; and told, in burning words that 
woke many a kindred indignation round her, the story of her 
own grief, and the exaction that foUovred it 

"Ye ca' them spiritual others, comforters ! " cried Jean, 
standing in her bold beauty on the steps of the market-cross, 
" ye wot, cummers, how they comforted my mother and me, 
that have nane to work for us, and neither goods nor gear, but 
the cow and my twa hands ? She was half our living, a Idndly 
beast that keepit my mother aye doing, and put away cTad 
thoughts ; but whenever the bairn was gane, that was a* our 
delight, ance errand, or ever it was noon in the sky, the loons 
came to drive the cow to the Abbey byres ; and leuch in my 
face — me t£at was standing on my ain doorstane with the dead 
bairn at my back, and my mother in a swound, and bade me give 
them thanks that they hadna broken in to take the uppermost 
cloth forbye I * And what do you think was the uppermost 
doth ?— Just Davie's little coatie, a' slashed wi' blue, that I 
bought him with ray ain toil 1 " 

A burst of tears interrupted Jean's oratory — ^but immediate- 
ly drying her eyes, with fiery impatience she resumed — 

" But, cummers, he^ the warst I havena tellt a'. Them 
of ye that has bairns kens how the heart grows grit mony a 
day after the first grief. My wee brother was a bairn to me ; 
I couldna get his.bonnie face out of my mind. I had nae siller 
to pay for a mass for him, to free hinii out of pain ; so I gaed and 
begged the prie^ for charity no to leave the innocent in tor- 
ment, if prayer or chant would win him out Cummers, this 
ane leuch also— Pm speaking true — leuch, and said he was a 
natural, and what about his soul ? Was I no a silly quean that 
didna fell him to the ground ! " 

So it was the contest waxed hot in St Andrew's. A 

* The cow and the uppermost cloth were the vicar^s dnee^ the 
** Corpse present ** on the death of every parishioner. 



liundred disoontento that broke forth furtively before in satirioal 
plays and rhymes and popuhir verses, came outunveiled^ always 
tinder ahelter of Norman Leslie^s powerful shadow; aad within 
the very precincts of the Abbey, the uncompromising voice of 
Enox dedated the &te and character of Antichrist, and identi* 
fied this mysterious power as never preacher of the Refoimed had 
dared to identify him before. Meanwhile, this strange freedom 
out of do<3rs was met by less licence within ; he had need to 
have indeed a <leaf consdenee, whom the voice of this new 
preacher did not reach; and the sokUers owned, in a greater 
degree of outward decorum and sobriety, the mighty influence 
among theuL Paul Hepbum^s name was added to the list of 
those commanding wiUun the walls, and already, though Paul 
retained and coidd not part with, his light-hearted bravery, a 
glance upon their position, and on the calain fate which one 
time or other must come npon them, single-handed as they 
were i^nst a whole kingdom, and against the Papal common- 
wealth, whom 4heir deed had aggrieved, Med not to bring 
something of a cloud to Paul Hepburn's brow. Rumors of 
siege by sea came npon them gloomily in lEhese long summer 
days, and messages from the metropolitan county told the 
Regent stirring in the old courts of Holyrood. Uneasily and 
painfully the month of June brightened over them; and the 
blood rushed back upon the boldest heart within those towers, 
with a presentimait of inevitable ruin, though no man marvelled 
^^-at the cry from the warder upon the wall, which hailed the 
gay French galleys coming in under the early light to anchor 
in St Andrew's bay^ 



CHAPTER XV, 

** AU pfeparatioii for a bleody siege 
And meTcilesB proceeding by these French, 
Confronts your city's eyes, your winking gates." 

KlMO JOHM. 

The same day as that on which the French galleys came in 
sight, but before they were sufBciently near to commence 
hostilities, Paul Hepburn again sought the cottage of Jean Bow- 
man, determined this time not to return without having done 
his best to induce her to accept the office of messenger. It was 
still veiy early, and the . alarm of the approaching flotilla had 
newly startled the garrison. Hasty preparations were making 
within the castle for the emergency, and Paul climbed hastily 
by a rude p«ib over the rocks and shingle of the beach towards 
the bare and exposed Links where the flsherwoman's cottage 
lay. 

While he'was yet at some distance firom the hut, he could 
see Jean, with her arms folded on her breast, and her head bent 
down upon them, sitting on the rude stone seat by the cottage 
door. The light shone in her rich black hair, and gave a slight 
flush to the cheek which of itself seemed to have lost its usual 
colour. The idle listlessness of her attitude struck the spectator 
— ^it was so different from her usual activity and instant occu-, 
pation. By and bye she raised her head, but as she did so, her 
hand dropped passively by her side ; and, with a dreamy vacant 
look, she lifted her eyes upon the sea. 
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Very briiliant, flashiog under the fervid sunaliiiie ct the» 
last day of June, the sea spread out its glorious breadth into 
the gray horizon line, and here and there the white sails of the 
galleys shone like embodied light upon the background of sum- 
mer blue. They came in bravely on the rising tide, before a 
light wind which ruf9ed into waves the sunny sur£sice of the sea ; 
but many a tremulous gazer looked out from the beach, and 
crowded on the city wall, watching for the flag which did not 
yet distinguish these new comers^ and speculating on the chances 
of this hazard. Another mood possessed the watcher; the 
light was dull in Jean Bowman's eyes: on this exposed and 
open eminence she sat with dead and listless composure.. The 
cottage door was closed^— there was no smoke rising from the 
roof, and not a sound or voice to tell of human habitation there* 

Paul had stood before her for a littie time in silence ere 
she took any notice of him« Precious though every moment 
was, he was strangely unable to disturb this singular reverie : 
at last Jean herself turned to him suddenly, with something 
that looked almost like irritability and impatience. 

^^ Was the gentleman wanting me t ^ 

'* These are the French, Jean," said Hepburn, pointing to 
the approaching ships. 

" An' they were the Turks, saving your honor's guid pre- 
sence, they^re naething to me," said Jean, abruptly : '^ Tve no 
call to meddle in itber folk's quarrels ; and if France fights with 
Norman Leslie, Norman Leslie maUn keep his ain head ; it's 
naething to me " 

'^ But you must not abide here/' said Paul ; ^ this is a dan- 
gerous place. You must get yoQ within the city walls, good 
maiden, for this is no dwelling for women in face of a siege 
by sea." 

*' Is't a harder death to die by a shot than a sword ? " said 
the young woman. ^^ Fite's langest and sairest of a'. Fm no 
concerned ; ane or another comes to ilka heart : and I tell you, 
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man, I would thole the langest torment afore thae Mso pnesta 
should get a silver penny to say mass for soul of mine. Let 
me be, — a French eannon would be a very good death. I 
wooldna flee before them, if they fired this airt night and 
day." 

^'But the gates will be shut," continued Paul, "good my 
honest maiden, stir you out of the way of harm ; for what will 
come of your household and your traffic, if you linger here f 
There is neither work nor market on the Linksof St Andrew's: 
come, get you to the town.'' 

" Tve nae mair occasion for work or mercat," said Jean^ 
sullenly : " a' that's past and gane. I carena if I never do a 
hand's turn mair. Ay, ye may look at the puir cauld nest; 
there's nane now to make the hearth warm, and the house a 
blessing. She's awa' to her ither bairn* It's a' for mysel, if I 
never Uft a creel again. Do ye think Fve ony heart for the 
mercat, or mH to the day's darg that's just for me ? It's be* 
cause ye dinna ken Jean Bowman. Na, FU work nae mair." 

^ Jean," said Hepburn, hurriedly, " I fled hither for my life ; 
the danger that pursued me I knew not of till my own noble 
kinswoman came forth by night to bid me flee. I have sent 
neither word nor sign to tell her that I am safe; I do not say 
you shall have gold, but thanks from my heart Will you cany 
my message to my lady ? I know none I can trust but you." 

Jean Bowman looked up with a momentary flash of anima* 
tion in her face. " Your kinswoinan I you look like a noble 
knight yoursel that wouldna beguile a woman's heart — ^Is it 
nochtbntkinf I might serve a true lover's errand if I was 
mysel, but I'm no gaun out of charity to kindred — ^I have nane 
in this world for my ain share." 

" You will do a true lover's errand when you do mine," 
siud Hepburn vdth a deep blush of manly fervor, ** though I 
never breathed a word like this to Maidlin's delicate ear. Tell 
her the castle is strong, thoi^h the foe be upon us, and if she 
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lieai^ of me never more, yet to remember Paul Hepburn who 
held her dear — ^here is my ring which she will know — and you 
shall be Well rewarded for your pains, good maiden; the 
place ^ 

*^ Tell me nae mair," said Jean abruptly, starting up in a 
sudden caprice, ^^ what suld I carry your errands for f there^s 
poor Alison Hervey lost a' her bairns, and her man away in the 
castle serving the Laird of Pitmillie, canna stir hand nor fit to 
comfort her. What for should I canyyour love tokens, and a 
good roan there of my ain degree that canna hire me with sil* 
lerf Fareweel — ^I'm no gaun from my ain doors for folk that 
are strange to me ; Fll gang to the desolate woman up the wa« 
ter, and comfort her for her bairns ; and never you think the 
sorrow of a silly maiden can be evened to the sorrow of them 
that close the eyes of the dead. I'm gaun upon my way.'* 

And before Paul could remonstrate, or add a word of en- 
treaty, she had left him with a hasty excited step, her face full 
of the flery impatience of recent grief. He had lost his mes* 
senger^-and there was nothing for it now but to return with all 
speed whence he came. 

By this time the flag of France floated from the approach* 
ing vessels. The castle was full of preparation, echoing with the 
strokes of the armourer as he fastened rivets, and saw to the steel 
caps and jacks of the men at arms. It was hard to keep the 
excited soldiers from crowding to the wall to watch the ap- 
proach of the enemy ; but an hour or two's prompt exertion 
had given the garrison a certain readiness to receive their foe. 
Before that night fell, the inhabitants of St Andrew's trembled 
to hear the roll of the cannonading which pealed upon their 
ears like thunder, and many a bold disputant stood aside with 
apprehension to let the priest go by, and dreamt in his affright- 
ed sleep of recantation and judgment, scaffold and prison. Ag'^ 
gravating their terror, came startling messages from the villages 
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west the coast of the Regent's march, with a sufficient army to 
reduce without assistance this rebel hold. He had akeady 
crossed the ferry, and next morning shone upon the royal 
standard and the viceregal army, lying on the landward side 
of these devoted towers. 



CHAPTER XVL 

\ 

** Once more unto tbe breach, dear friende,— once more ! " 

Kna Hbxbt ▼' 

** Hepburn I Hepburn I I say — ^this is no time for child's play 
— to tiie walls I — ^to the walls ! " 

And Norman Leslie rushed past the open door of the rude 
guard-room, where his fiiend was vainly endeavouring to per* 
suade the younger Douglas, the delicate and gentle Frauds, 
out .of the wild excitement — ^half terror, half bravery — which 
made him struggle to be out among the defenders of the walls. 

A month of stout resistance was past, and now a steady and 
perpetual roar around them told of the unceasing cannonade. 
Now and then a splintered slate from the roof, or point of a 
carved turret or pinnacle came down like a great haij-drop into 
Hie court-yard. Shocks, as of the blows of a giant, quivered 
through these massy walls. The air was heavy with the smoke 
of cannon, though now and then the veil rent to the bright 
flash and loud report of an answering gun from the casUe-walls. 
Indistinct and huge, like shadows, the soldiers of St. Andrew's 
loomed through this haze at every turret and angle, pointing 
their own artillery, and hosts of indistinct fierce sounds, uncon- 
scious cries of battle and contest, shrill voices from the town 
without, and now and then a clamour of applause from the 
army of the Regent at some successful shot, filled the burdened 
atmosphere with such a mist and maze of sound, as matched 



the heavy cloud of smoke staining the summer skia^ While 
the excited boy straggled with his detainor, a party of men en- 
tered, in haste, yet softly, bearing a blackened figure in thdr 
Arms; they laid him down and retired without a word-^the 
man was dead* 

Another tremendous volley, followed by a shower of duet 
mixed with detached stones attd splinters from the roof and wail) 
Awoke Paul Hepburn to a greater necessity than that of detain'^ 
ing this passionate child. Closing the door iq)on him with irn^ 
padence, he rushed to his post The peaceful bay of SL An^ 
drew's was lost in the smoke of battle. If ow and then a fiei^ 
cer gleam revealed to you something more than die bare span 
whidh stuck up like wintry branches through this heavy breath 
X3( war ; and even threw a momentaiy illumination, wild and 
lurid, upon the desperate &ces of the galley slaves who stood at 
their oars ready for any emeiigency, and ei^>osed to the full firo 
of the castle — slaves indeed, and in bondage even now — and 
on those who fought and commanded, the foreign allies of the 
R^nt% 

A momentary glimpse at this was all that Hepburn could 
permit himself; for now, from between the graceful towers of 
the Abbey, pro&ned into a lofty battery, came the flash of war* 
Sheltering his men as he best could, under cover of this most 
perilous portion of the wall, Paul Hepburn guided them in such 
reptisals as were possible^ and cheered them to endurance* 
This tall jackman beside him, who totters as he lifts the matph) 
should even now be on a sick-bed instead of here ; and at this 
point you can hear groans of terror and impatience from the hos- 
pital of the castle, where many a soldier chafes himself to mad* 
ness at the thou^t of the scanty band which this &tal malady 
will not let him join. The army on either side is not more 
deadly than the angle foe of pestilence within. 

^'To the southern walll^ cried the Master of Rothes, his 
voice ringing clear like a trumpet through the air, ^ waste no 
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more powder on these French loons— they fire wide — ^hie ! to 
the south!" 

And as IN'orman crossed his path again, the quick eye of 
Hepburn saw upon his flushed and blackened brow, no longer 
the heavy stamp of care, but the glowing energy of a victorious 
leader. Another figure came and went among the soldiers ; 
not an inch of mail defended brow or breast of this man. 
Where there was service to be done, he did it without a pause 
or doubt, and his voice rung through the intervals of the firing 
with words which every man was too deeply absorbed to re- 
member, but which stirred every pulse and vein as^ey were 
said. Like a band of demons, black with smoke andxlust, and 
touched with many a stain, of their own, or of a comrade's 
blood, brave to desperation, and mad with excitement, the com- 
mon men of the garrison crowded to the point of danger. 
Whether it was that all the intolerable wrong against which, in 
forlorn and desperate bravery, a standard had been raised with- 
in these walls, rushed upon their minds with the force of inspi- 
ration to-day, or that the extreme and wild necessity had given 
them force to meet it, it were hard to say ; but the unruly gar- 
rison of St. Andrew's defended its walls like brothers, and with 
a hopeless calm of courage terrible to see. The falling roof of 
the castle, the showers of dust and broken stones, the wild flashes 
of light above, the thunder of the cannon, the confused agony 
of cries, and the dull battering of the wall below, did but in- 
spire with a wilder flush of energy these men whose very life 
was forfeit if they &iled ; and the voice of Norman Leslie on 
the wall— of Hepburn, fierce and foremost driving back the as- 
sailants fi-om the breach — and of the unarmed and defenceless 
preacher, who shrank fi*om no exposure of his person — rang 
hope and courage even to that dreary barrack-room, where the 
sick lay looking out upon the cloud of fiery smoke which blot- 
ted out the sky. 

Behind Paul Hepburn, see! — it is Francis Douglas, striking 
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his sword abont him with the uncontrollable fury of a child ; but 
every man around knows, what the boy in this wild paroxysm 
does not know, that there is no hope. 

And now it is night Silent and weaiy, with jaded frame 
and downcast heart, a chosen band of men guard this dark and 
yawning fissure in the wall. On the summit of the broken ram- 
part, a white flag flutters sadly in the night-wind. The leaden 
have asked a little truce for their council ; and in the great hall 
an exhausted band, they sit together, wounded and weaiy, dis- 
cussing their conditions of surrender. On one point they are 
certainly i^greed — they surrender not to the false and fickle Re- 
gjent, but to the French commander and his King. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

** Oh dews of night, weep 00ft ! oh plarlJ heaven 
8igh orer all thy hills ! jet sigh not loud, 
Lest treaeliery take occasion by the sound 
For idle triumph. What ! are you deceived 1 
Or deem trae faith and honour once o'erthrown, 
Overthrown for^ught but the most shortest space, 
The certain victor in the face of heaven ! " 

Old Plat. 

Thbre was silence in the wearied air that night. From sea and 
shore the echoes gave back no harsher sounds than the water 
dashing on the beach, the song of the sailors in the galleys, the 
hum of the Scottish army on the other side. High above the 
scene, in the deep warm blue of the July heavens, a pale star 
glimmered here and there ; and paler and paler, in its clear and 
luminous lines, the sky retreated to the water's edge. Not a 
ship upon the ocean, not a wandering figure on the shore, broke 
the calm. The lights of the galleys gleamed upon the water, 
and threw an inquisitive glance upward upon the castle walls, 
in their sad repose and silence ; and slow steps, heavy and clog- 
ged with care and trouble, went to and fro in the castle yard, 
and by the abandoned defences of the walls. The next morn- 
ing should see them embarked under the frail safeguard of the 
French word of honour, fondly imagining that they went pro- 
tected by the honourable conditions of surrender which their 
enemies had accepted. The misery that really did await them 
entered not into the minds of the garrison of St. Andrew's, but 
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as vanquished men they went about sadly, and sadly looked 
their last upon the falling of this calm and lonely twilight, and 
on the towers and distant hills of their own land. 

Not the least melancholy among them, Paul Hepburn lean« 
ed upon the sea-wall, and looked towards the gleaming bay. 
Bitter thoughts were in his heart ; he tried to console himself 
with strange hard consolations, which did but aggravate his 
pain. That Maidlin would foiget the kinsman who never came 
again to daim her regard or offer his thanks ; that if she did 
indeed think of him at all, otherwise than with the expansive 
generosity of youth, his remembrance had been but a passing 
shadow, chequering the sunshine of her glad young life ; that 
this flush of joyful possibility which had lightened on his own 
sombre course, he must now be content to see disappear for ever. 
Were these selfish, unpatriotic thoughts for a man on the eve 
of banishment from the oppressed and burdened land which 
had such desperate need of such as he f Nay, a Scottishman 
more loyal never shed salt tears at parting from his native land ; 
but the thoughts that he had sternly put away out of his mind 
in the heat of battle came strong and full upon him in the sad- 
ness of overthrow ; he looked on his disheartened comrades, he 
remembered his afflicted country, and he found an almost solace 
in returning to the sweet deep grief with which no stranger 
could intermeddle — which was his alone. 

Standing thus, the night fell darker and darker on him ; 
one after another the dispirited leaders retired with listless step 
to the hall, where a sort of council, unofficial and confused, was 
being held, or to their own separate chambers, to lose recollec- 
tion of their downfal in the heavy sleep of hopelessness. But 
Paul stood still, idly watching the lights gleam in the water, 
idly noting how the wind played faintiy with the lowered flag 
which had sunk to-day before the golden lilies ; there was littie 
comfort in the contemplation — little in his thoughts. 

At this moment a faint scrambling sound below startled 
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him ; be listened — some one was certamly ascending the wall. 
With almost a superstidous thrill, Paul bent over the battle- 
ment to look down. At a little distance from him was a but- 
tress, built into a rising cliff— almost the only one which diver- 
sified the low dark rocks of the beach. Upon the rugged points 
of this, and on the broken line of masoniy, a female figure was 
climbing painfully towards a little natural platform, not a foot 
in breadth, from which it seemed possible to communicate with 
those above. Who it was, ike darkness made it impossible to 
perceive, but Paul called to her in terror ; with an imperious 
wave of the hand she checked him. He stood watching, grow- 
ing giddy and sick as he watched, for the ascent was almost 
perpendicular, and the points of the rodcs were sharp, and must 
have lacerated both hands and feet that grasped tbem so stoutly 
— but very soon after Her pcnnt was attained. Somewhat im- 
patiently she waved her hand to him, with an air of command 
which he obeyed instinctively, by changing his position, so as 
to stand immediately above her on the wall. It was only then, 
when her cautious voice came to his ear in a shrill whisper, 
that he knew this adventurer to be Jean Bowman. 

"' Hist, — speak low," said the suppressed voice, which pierced 
his ear like an snow ; ^ if you are the gentleman that spoke to 
Jean Bowman, on the Links, the day the galleys came, speak 
now your errand. I ken what plight you are in — and I ken 
by the same token ye'll be in a sairer plight afore lang. FU 
gang to the lady. Gie me your errand — ^your ring — and my 
lord, direct me the place, and tell me the lady's name. Til set 
forth whenever the morn dawns^— give me the word." 

"Cross by the ferry to North Berwick," said Hepburn, 
breathlessly ; " strike up thence into the Lammermuirs — ^ke^ 
to the northmost side of Lammer Law. The place is the tower 
of Lammerstane, held by Sir Roger Hepburn. There you will 
seek for the Lady Maidlin. Say the castle is taken, the lords, 
the preacher, and I myself am bound for France, there to take 
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service with the Eang if we will, or otherwise to be at large, 
and take our own course, except in Scotland. Greet her heartily 
fix)m me, with humble love and thanks — pray her to hold me 
in remembrance — ^if I live she shall hear of me again — give her 
this ring for a token — and kind maiden, take this purse for 
thine own charges, and th^ best thanks and gratitude of my 
heart" 

<< I maun e'en take the siller for the journey," said Jean, 
with an air of discontent *' I will do your errand — and my 
lord — my lord, if treacheiy befal, keep a stout heart" 

" How, is there talk of treachery f " said Paul, eagerly. 

** It's but the loons of the ships," said Jean — ^ Farewell ; 
Pm no for a French shot this day." 

As she l|^ke she put up in her breast the purse which Paul 
had lowered to her, and hastily began'her descent With in- 
terest which mftde him faint, he watched her as she scrambled 
to the beach. When she had reached it in safely she waved 
her hand to him, before disappearing under the shadow of the 
wall, and Paul Hepburn was again alone. 

But strangely changed were his thoughts. With hope^ in 
his heart, and a smile dawning on his face, he looked again 
towards the distant Lammermuixs. This messenger seemed to 
link him once more with hmnanity, wiUi love and friendship*— 
and once again his heart swelled with the thought that even 
here, on the eve of exile, he was not alone. Something still 
remained to ding to with the strong appropriating grasp of 
affection — and with a thrill and flush the vanquished leader 
forgot for a moment his external portion, seeing, as with a 
prophet's eye, the tears, the agitation, and the sympathy with 
which his message would be received. Paul Hepburn was still 
young, though he had served Scotiand for many a day — ^and 
who does not know the sad pertinacity with which young hearts 
cling to hope. 

Harder to bear than any of the hardships of th% siege, were 
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the two or three days of plunder and dominatioii, which the 
French victors exercised upon the castle — even those, however, 
could not last beyond the limits of time and the hour — ^and with 
sad courage the prisoners of " honour," as they thought them- 
selves, went on board Uie galleys, which for many a lingering 
day thereafter made their life a burden of disgraceful labour 
and treacherous hardship — ^and set sail for the alien shores of 
France. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

** Madam, here IB a letter from mj lord." 

Ctmbblinb. 

Jean Bowman, in spite of ber promise to set out on the morn- 
log following her interview with Paul, involuntarily lingered till 
the last galley had disappeared from the bay. There was great 
tumult and disturbance in the town, for already the work of 
demolition had begim upon the battered castle — and many a 
sign of the time gave quick note of the changed regime in St. 
Andrew's. The siege had lasted an entire month ; it was 
August now, when Jean tied on the bright-coloured hood, which 
testified her professional love of gay tints ; and with a heart full 
of heavy recollections, though rising in some degree to the new 
life, left the humble grave of her mother and little Davie, the 
last* place she visited in St. Andrew's, and set out upon her 
solitary way. 

Her bold wit and presence of mind — ^her habit of self-pro- 
tection and complete fearlessness, and even her want of deep 
and grave piety, which might have betrayed her, made the 
young fisherwoman the best messenger Paul Hepburn could 
have chosen. She had a ready story for every questioner — ^a 
witty retort for every rude compliment — ^and a prompt defiance 
for any who might put obstacles in her way. Her journey was 
slow and circuitous, but tended steadily towards the tower of 
Lammerstane ; and on the fifth day after the departure from St 
Andrew's, she had toiled up the last stony stretch of brae, and 
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stood prompt as ever before the iron-studded door of the little 
court, holding parley with Simon of Ettrick, who kept the gate 
that day. 

" Say to my lady, Mistress Alice, that a fisher quean from 
the east of Fife stands at the door craving to win in," said 
Simon, somewhat angry and discomfited from a sharp and 
witty rebu^ which had called upon him the laughter of his 
fellows. "But she's spent with travel," he added, relenting, 
though a mettle lass as a man could wish to see — ^and she'll 
say not a word to ony till she sees Lady Maidlin, and says she 
has an errand for the lady's single ear. FU take her into the 
court — and at your pleasure, Mistress Alice, you'll let the 
lady ken." 

The grave Alice cast a glance out into the court, where Jean 
now entered, something weary though undaunted as ever. Alice 
was greatly impressed by the undeniable beauty of the new- 
comer, joined as it was to her freedom and boldness of carriage, 
and ready speech, which last, Alice perceived with no small hor- 
ror. The serious little bower-maiden turned along the vaulted 
passage, looking more serious than ever, inquisitive, and a little 
afraid. For Alice, unfortunately, could not clip io her own 
gentle measure the spirit of her youthful lady, and she shook 
her head already, in sad anticipation — ^what if this stranger 
came with but another temptation to wile Magdalen to the v 
vanities of the world ? 

Magdalen was alone ; it suited with her mood in these days 
to sit in long and frequent reverie at her embroidery— or some- 
times her embroidery neglected altogether, and her hands over 
her eyes, to shut out from her sight every external accompani- 
ment, you might see her breath quicken, and her cheek flush, 
with the fancies of her dream. To-day she was weaving her 
thread round her fingers in girlish abstraction, not very well 
aware what she was thinking o^ though all her thoughts were 
tinged with the prevailing anxiety of her mind. This anxiety, 
5 
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by dint of long eutertaiDing, and complete want of anything 
to keep it practically alive, bad fallen by this time into a vis- 
ionary and pensive emotion — ^wherein a very strong and cling- 
ing renaembrance of hei: kinsman, and that &shion of resigned 
and patient sorrow, superior to all hope and consolation which 
youthful suflferers are so much inclined to pronounce themselves 
fftted to, mingled with the uncertainty which kept her mind 
constantly wondering over Paul Hepburn's &te. 

*' Laidy Maidlin, there is one to speak with you in the 
court," said Alice. 

Magdalen started ; ^ One to spea|: with me — ^who, Alice ? 
—tell me, who!" 

"• It is because I do not know, lady, that I cannot say her 
name,** said the punctilious Alice. She has a hood with scarlet 
ribbons, and worsted lace on her kirtle, and was weary like one 
on a journey. Simon has let her in — she says she has an 
errand for the lady's ear alone ; and Simon says she is of the 
, fisher folk in Fife." 

Magdalen threw down the skein of silk she had been twin- 
ing in her hands. ^ I will go to her,** she said, hastily ; '* and 
yet the court is ever full Make no delay, Alice — ^bring her 
hither to me." 

With a little curtsey, Alice went to do her lady's bidding — 
and in spite of all the solemn decorum of her bearing it was im- 
possible to conceal the curiosity with which she examined the 
stranger's face and person. '' My lady bids you come to her 
chamber," said Alice — ^and, with a great sigh of exhaustion, 
which made her conductor turn round with wonder and dismay, 
Jetm followed into the tower. 

Magdalen came forward, impatiently, to meet them at the 
door. ^ Do you come from Fife f " she cried, with eagerness ; 
^' what is your message ? — ^poor heart, she is weary — ^Alice, gp, 
call your mother ; and tell me, I pray you, good friendi what is 
your errand to me ? " 
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With admiration and astonishment, Jean looked upon her 
questioner ; but Magdalen was too hasty and eager to be struck 
in a similar way with the uncommon beauty of Jean. ^ Lady, 
m shut to th$ door,'' said Paul's messenger. " You're in your 
ain house, but there's spies every gate, at bed and board. I 
said it was a bonnie lady in the South, but I never thought it 
was a flower of spring like you. There's naebody near? — ^first 
he bade me give his ring that ye would ken, with love and 
thanks — ^and syne to bid you mind upon Him that held ye 
dear — and if he was a living man ye suld hear of him again." 

Nothing doubting that they were '*true loverB," as she her- 
self said, Jean took care, doing as she would have been done 
by, to select the most loving part of Paul's message to prepare 
the way for the rest The dark lashes of Magdalen's eyes 
drooped on the cheek that flushed under them of the deepest 
crimson. And she put forth a trembling, uncertain hand for the 
ring which Jean held out to her. Such words as these had 
never been spoken to Magdalen's ear before, and coming to her 
thus through such a channel they overpowered her with a thrill 
of shamefacedness. A hundred echoes seemed to repeat them 
in her ear, and she stood for a moment passive and unconsdous, 
the startled blood flushing to her brow, and her downcast eyes 
surprised with a sudden blinding of sweet warm tears. 

The light was waning in the bare and prison-like room. On 
the litte dais was Magdalen's chair and her frame, the bright 
circle of silk lying among the rushes at its feet; and here, in the 
centre of the room, these two figures, so strangely contrasted, 
stood together. Jean Bowman, with her rich black hair escap- 
ing from among the scarlet ribbons of her hood, and her mantle 
with its blue lining half falling from her shoulder, fixing her eyes 
with the strange enthusiastic admiration which one woman 
sometimes feels for another, upon this form which shrinks under 
her eye, this girlish face, full of simple and startled feeling, this 
heart which has betrayed itself, and given up its secret by that 
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very look to the keeping of the stranger ; and Magdalen, who 
could not look up, for a kingdom — whose heart has been sur- 
prised as by a sudden flood — with her head cast down, her eyelash 
felling as if it were pencilled upon her burning cheek, a slight 
tremble upon her, of something that is not common joy. In 
dress and rank, and character, so strangely at variance — ^yet so 
united by the look of wistful, loving, humble sympathy with 
which one beholds this crisis of the other's life — ^there was a 
life-long bond between them from the very hour. 

But Jean Bowman was the first to break silence — and when 
she spoke, her voice was rich with a simple pathetic sweetness 
very unusual to its bold and ready speech. "• Lady, will ye ask 
me ony mair P 

The question startled Magdalen. With a new blush, even 
deeper than the first, she looked up shyly into Jean's face, but 
it was to meet the kindly look of lustrous eyes, softened in 
their shining with unshed tears. Magdalen's heart was touched 
to its depths already. She bade the stranger rest, with a falter- 
ing voice, and, unable to ask of Paul, questioned her as to her 
journey. 

"I came away the day- the galleys sailed; lady, there's ill 
news to come," said Jean, wistfully, " the castle's ta'en, and a' 
the knights and gentlemen away to France. When I gaed by 
the gate, the Regent's men were rending the sea tower stane by 
staiie; but I was bid to tell ye, lady, that the lords, and the 
preacher, and him that sent me, would be free in France. 
Wae's me for bonnie St. Andrew's, tower and town I A blink 
of freedom is ill lear for them that maun bow to the priest's 
foot, and pity or ruth will nane be yonder, when Norman Leslie 
and his men are ower the sea." 

At this moment, Isobel Lauder presented herself, with her 
stately deference, at the door, to know the Lady's pleasure. 
Jean rose hastily from the stool she had been seated on. The 
solemnity of Isobel's decorum had a very startling effect on the 
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fisherwoman. She was considerably more awed by it than by 
the Lady, with whom sympathy and kindly feeling had akeady 
made her at her ease. Magdalen was weeping a little against 
her will ; spite of this conclusion to the message which had so 
stirred her heart, not for sorrow were Maidlin's tears — bat she 
was well enough pleased to have such an excuse to the sober 
Isobel for this expression of the ezdted feelings which she could 
no longer restrain. 

^ Come hither, Isobel — let Alice come in, if she will — ^here 
is sad news for Scotland," said Magdalen ; but Magdalen could 
not tell why it was, that though the tears came to her eyes 
abundantly, she could not be sad at her heart 

^^ My name is Jean Bowman. I'm from St. Andrew's," 
said Jean, with a curtsey, addressing herself half to Isobel, half 
to her Lady. ** The castle's ta'en, and a' the lords banished 
away 40 France. They wouldna yield to the Governor, that's 
a' for the villain priests, but they yielded to the French — God 
send it binna for the waur-— and them and Mr. John, and every 
soul that fought for the castle, has sailed in the galleys from St 
Andrew's bay." 

" Paul Hepburn is among them, Isobel," said Magdalen. 

'^ Men said they might not hold it against all the land," 
said Isobel, slowly, " for me, I ever hoped in God's deliverance. 
In his good time it will come ; dear child, dear Iiady, it must be 
the will of God." 

But Isobel'a dismay and grief, the quivering of her steady 
lip and the cloud upon her brow, were greater than her Lady's. 
" Woe's me for Scotland and the word ! — ^but it is the will of 
God ;" and Isobel put up her hand to dry a great tear. 

" I'll no say it's the will of God to put a town and a race 
under them that spoil our houses, and kill our kin,'^ cried Jean 
Bowman. "I've nae lear mysel; I might have heard mair 
preachings, but my bread was to win ; but gentle or simple 
maunna tell me that God's will is for villany and thefbdom ; they 
say the Erk — ^but no a ane of thdr very sels durst say God." 
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The exhaustion of her frame gave a tearfiil vehemence to 
Jean's manner. Their Lady had recdved her without a doubt, 
but Jean was scarcely able to bear the more suspicious inquisi- 
tion of Isobel Lauder's eye, and the wondering curious glances 
of Alice. ^ Tou are young to come so long a gate for charity," 
said Isobel, for once forgetting her mistress's presence, in zeal 
kst she should be contaminated, ^ and I never heard that a wild 
country was safe travelling for the like of you. Were they not 
feared to let you forth so fax — your mother and your kin f " 

The colour wavered on Jean Bovnnan's face, sinking into a 
deadly paleness, and flushing again with a violent blush. ^ I 
left my house behind me desolate," she said, with a hurried, in- 
dignant voice ; ^ mother nor friend have I nane in this world to 
fear for me — ^and I want neither hire nor reward, nor to som on 
ony, friend or fremd. Fve done my errand, and ta'en i^ my 
thanks. Lady, fere ye weel." 

But Jean's quick, tremulous steps could not outstrip lifeg- 
dalen, whose hand upon her shoulder arrested her before she 
had reached the door. 

" You will stay with us — ^I cannot let you go," said the young 
lady. The high spirit of Jean Bowman feiled her, and she sank 
upon the bench by the wall in a passion of ptdnful tears. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** I hare nae hand to keip my heid 

But a pnir maiden'i hand ; 
Nor wealth, nor fiune, but my gnid name, 

Mair worth than a* yonr land." 

Ballad. 

*'Thb young woman from St, Andrew's would know your 
pleasure, madam,** said Isobel, gravely. ^I would iam hear 
you say you were content she should go on her way." 

*^ You would have me strangely thankless, Isobel,'' said Mag- 
d^n, with a flush of eager and generous haste; ''should I 
^how me less noble than she has done because I am a gentle- 
woman, and she of meaner strain? Surely no; a Hepburn 
must give service for service." 

^ It may not remain for you to do, Lady Maidlin," said 
Isobel, with a contraction of her brow. " I know nought of 
this quean's story — ^but there are harder things to credit than 
that another Hepburn hath well repaid her service. She is 
bold, but she is feir to see. I like not such a messenger — ^and 
surely it ill became your noble kinsman to send her hither to 
you." 

As Isobel spoke, the face of her young lady grew white as 
marble. With her lips apart, and her eyes full of trembling 
horror, she followed the words and slight unconscious gestures 
of her attendant, and when the voice ceased, Magdalen sat still, 
without any answer or notice, like one bewitched. At lengtili 
she started from her seat with sudden abruptness, as if throwing 
off with impatience the unworthy suggestion. 
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" What dream is this ? " she cried, hastily. " What I must 
we all be involved in one dishonour ? Not this poor maiden 
only, who has a tme heart in her &ce ; bnt Paul of Langley, a 
most worthy gentleman, and I, poor Maidlin Hepburn, who 
wist not what you mean. Isobel, it ill becomes you to misken 
us thus — ^but call her hither, pow heart, that yon may hear 
yourself what her story is." 

" I do your pleasure, madam," said the suspicious Isobel ; 
but turning as she spdke; she perceived her daughter at the 
door. " Alice, get you to your chamber — ^the Lady lacks not 
your attendance now." 

They withdrew together, and Magdalen remained alone with 
a swelling heart — she was very young, and the instinct of 
obedience, and deference to IsobePs greater experience, waa 
strong upon the child whom Isobel had nursed — but her whole 
heart repelled the ungenerous and unjust suspicion which in* * 
Tolved Paul Hepburn in a still greater guilt than this poor 
messenger of his — and Magdalen sat down in her great chair, 
with a burning blush on her face, vainly endeavouring to seem 
calm, though she trembled with agitation, and feeling as some- 
thing veiy cruel and hard upon herself the inference of Isobel, 
that this tale was not fit for Alice's ear. 

And Magdalen had scarcely time to bend vnth some sem- 
blance of self-possession and unconcern over her embroidery, 
when Isobel re-entered, conducting Jean Bowman. The bower- 
woman drew her own stool further off towards the window, and 
with the gravity of a disapproving spectator, and fixing her own 
attention upon her distafl^ span with absorbed devotion, with- 
out a glance fi'om her thread, leaving her trembling, agitated 
Lady, and the stranger who stood uncertain and discouraged 
before her, to conduct this interview by themselves. 

Magdalen could not tell what to say. She dared not look 
up, for her eyes were full of vexed and troubled tears — ^her 
needle trembled in her hand — ^her cheek flushed hotter and 
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ho^Uhpr— one anxious beseeching glance she threw at Isobel, but 
Isobel was &r too deeply engrossed with her industry to per- 
ceive it ; while thus perplexed and annoyed the rich sweet voice 
of Jean Bowman startled Magdalen, so much that her embroi- 
dery had ahnost slid out of her hands. Jean's voice was very 
sad, but quite steady and self-possessed. 

^ I kenna how it is I stand in this strange place — Fm little 
used to lady's bowers and castles, and them that serve the great 
have maybe reason to be proud — ^but I canna have evil eyes 
on me. Lady, I would have liMt ye wed, and served ye vn' a 
true heart — ^but if it be not so, I crave ye of your grace, bonnie 
madam, look up till I make my reverence and say my fareweH." 
^I cannot have you go— you must not leave us,'^ cried 
Magdalen, through her tears. '* You have so much to tell me 
yet — ^I know nought of the siege or the fight — and your own 

' fortune, and how you came to know my kinsman, and where- 
fore it was that of your kindness you came thus fiur to me — sit 
down by me, I pray you. We among the hills are curious of 
tales — ^tell me of yourself." • 

After a moment's hesitation, Jean sat down on the low 
stool, which was the usual seat of Alice ; and with a heightened 

* colour, but quite undisturbed in tone and manner, addressed 
heraelf to Magdalen — ^though Jean was perfectly conscious of 
the dose attention to erery word which Isobel disguised under 
her appearance of absorbed ^nd grave pre<»ccupation. 

'^My father was a fisher of St Andrew's. I was bom to 
hae better place," said Jean, ^ when I was but sixteen he was 
lost in d^ bay, him and twa sons^ that might have served ony 
laird in Fife, such goodly men as they were. Them that follow 
a man of weir have mudde peril, lady — ^but I think the wildest 
baron is a saler master than the wild sea. My mother was left 
with never a bread winner but me. There ^sa ae bairn in the 
house forbye — ^but Davie was bom a blessed creature, as bonnie 
as the day, without wit' or might to mdl wi' an ill world. So 
.6* 
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I took my creel to the mercat cross and to mony a gvaMUAi 
door. Ye'll maybe think Fve a loud outspoken tongu^ MFvl 
brow baulder than maiden's brow should be; them that lives 
in bower and ha' maun e'en be &r apart from them that toils ^ 
in the common gate, and maun parley with ilka ane that has 
siller to spend — ^but Fm no miskent at hame. There's mony 
an ill wofd said in St Andrew's, but the hottest wives had* ne'er 
a scorn for me. At kirk and mercat it was 'good e'en' and 
' good morrow,' though I was fer below their ain degree. I 
was aye bauld with my tongue^— maybe the waur for me, among 
folk that canna ken what I had to come through ; it was a' the 
weapon I had to gar ill-doers stand about And it even did as 
mudde, Lady," exclaimed Jean, starting from her tone of par 
thetic self-justification into a flush of triumphant defiance, '4t 
keeped me in fence and ward as safe as if my fisher^s coatie had 
been an iron jack, and the bonnie siller baddies sword and 
spear I Ye'll no hear ane about' St. Andrew's say an ill word 
of me." 

Considerably nM>ved by her own speech, Jean paused. 
S(>me faltering words of encouragement came from Magdalen's 
lips, and Isobel stealthily moved her stool nearer to the speaker, 
and span with a slacker thread. Perceiving these things with 
her quick eye, Jean resumed, not without a slight resentment, 
which she had time to exhibit now, when her first self-vindicaticA 
had so far succeeded : 

<«We didna lie soft, and busk frur like them ikaii dwell in 
halls and towers, and wait upon nobles," said Jean, hurriedly, 
with a glance at Isobel, *'and we werena fended ^m sair 
temptation like them that have friends and kin to take amends 
for ony scathe— but we lived on the bare links without the 
waUs, and our board was spread as we might dow. I saw a 
noble gentleman ae day in the castle court, after the first siege 
was raised, and when I made my reverence, he lifted his bonnet 
to me. The reason was, he had a lady was queen in his heart, 
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and he couldna chooee sae noble a Iqter, but do grace to every 
woman for her sake." 

Breathless, and with a flushing brow, Jean paused again* 
The breath came quick over Magdalen Hepburn's parted lip. 
Through her whole frame there ran a conscious thrill ; but she 
could not have looked up, had it been to see Paul Hepburn in 
bodily presence at her side. Meanwhile, the Mi composed 
face of Isobel was melting into sympathy. At this second break 
in the story, she obviously made an effort to return to the im- 
movable gravity which had fallen, like a silent censur^ upon 
her youthful mistress ; but Isobel was a true woman in spite 
of her doubts and jealousies ; she could not assume successfully 
what she no longer felt. 

^ A noble heart kens truth at a glance," continued Jean, 
not without another flash of her brightened eye towards her 
former accuser, "this lord was so grand aboon ill himsel, that 
he saw, withouten guile, an honest mind in me ; and when they 
couldna spare a man for ward of the castle, and when nane 
ither turned to his hand, he came to bid me bear his errand to 
his lady in the South. Lady, it was nae lack of honour to you, 
for I kent it bid to be ane sweet and noble that made his heart 
sae fain ; but I had nae will to gang love errands. First when 
he came I was crazed with trouble — ^tbe Abbey vassal driving 
4he corpse-present from the door, and bonnie Davie, that was an 
innocent angel, lying dead upon my mother's bed. He came 
to me again to bid me to his errand ance mair — and — ^Lady, 
lady, pity me !-r-my mother had dwined and pined after the 
darling of our hfe — ^and I was my lane— ^my lane ! — as I QUiun 
be my lane for evermair/' 

The tears fell warm and heavy on Magdalen's embroidery, 
and Isobel, turning her head aside, found her thread wet in her 
hand ^ After a little interval, Jean checked her sobs and re- 
sumed. 
'"'^ I thought my heart was dead for ever when the sod was 
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laid upon my mother's grave— and when he said to me it was 
a true lover's errand, I thought I was the waefullest messenger 
that ever run on such a rede. So I said him nay. I kenna 
wherefore — ^but just I was &in tofecht and battle with every 
ane I met from the ^ir trouble in my heart — but when the day 
of dool came to Norman and his men — ^when I heard the can- 
non rolling on the walls, and saw the flash from the abbey 
steeple like lightning out of the skies, and heard tell in the 
town there was the pest within, my heart relented, and I would 
have ga'en his errand blythely then. It was sair wark. Lady, 
day-by-day — ^till tidings came there was a breach in the south 
quarter, and a white flag on the broken wall. Then I kent a 
rock where the buttress joined, and I climbed in the dark to tell 
the gentleman I would serve him if he listed now. Fm honest, 
Lady, but Fm no learned, nor ken about the new Gospel in my 
heart — ^but if ever ane had cause to curse the priests, it's jne; 
my heart rued on them that were overthrown, and I thought I 
would have comfort, being desolate mysel, to do a good turn 
for ane of the new faith. So, Lady, a' my tale's done, and Fm 
faint at the heart Blythe was the gentleman to get his errand 
ta'en. I trow he thought of little but his Lady weeping tears 
for the scathe she didna ken. But now Fll wish ye weel,.and 
sune to meet again — and ye'U maybe whiles think of Jean Bow- 
man, that has neither house nor hauld, neither friend nor sno> 
cour, but her ain hand to win her bread and keep her name — 
and ye'U be kind in your ain thoughts, and let nane that sit at 
ease, unkenning trouble, say ill of a poor lass that has mony a 
pain to bear for bye, but that counts of naething sae sair and 
bitter as ill-£une. Bonnie Lady, fare ye wed." 

At the samd moment speaker and hearers rose, all of them 
equally eager, the one to depart^ the others to detain her. Hot 
tears of grief and angry vehemence were dropping from Jean's 
eyes ; she felt bitterly the doubtful position in which she had 
been placed, and having told her story with a great effort, could 
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i^train her passionate and excited feelings no longer. '^ Saving 
my Lady's presence," said Isobel eagerly, ''I crave your pardon 
once and again. Tarry till you hear ivhat the Lady would say 
to you ; she never gave me credit> maiden—^it is but I who 
have done you wrong. Nay, poor soul, weep not so bitteriy ; 
well I trow ye shall nSverlose in credit or honour by bearing 
the errand of a Hepburn. Lady Maidlin, I pray you bid her 
stay." 

And Jean stayed, though not without many a tear and sob, 
and no inconsiderable remnant of resentful indignation against 
Isobel. But Jean was greatly consoled to see that there was 
one subject of deepest interest to Maidlin wherein she occupied 
a much more confidential position than did the stately bower- 
woman. There was great comfort in the thought — and Jean 
laid down her head another night in the tower of Lammerstane, 
and began to think of it as home. 



CHAPTEK XX. 

** I wadna leave my ain free shore 
For a' your gowd, or a' your store ; 
But, Lady, an* your heart be true, 
Fli tine my hame for lore of you." 

Ballad. 

'* Is Jean content then, Isobel, to take Maisdry's place ? " 

So asked the young lady of Lammerstane, Jean Bowman 
standing before her, half-flattered, half-reluctant Alice, kneel- 
ing at the reading-desk, waits with solemn gravity, scandalized 
by this interruption, till Jean shall have answered for herself 
and Alice lays her hand upon her place in this large page, and 
casts a look of curious observation on the stranger, who is a wild 
creature of an unknown species to Alice. Isobel is in waiting 
too, but Isobel's countenance is considerably softened, and has 
an air of favour towards the ** fisher quean," of whom she was 
so suspicious yester mom. 

And Jean, who can see nothing of the sky but yonder 
glimpse of blue looking in through the high grated window— 
who feels no breeze on her cheek, but the chill draught from the 
vaulted passage without this apartment — but whose imagination 
revels withal in the glory of reflected sunf^ine on the sea, in the 
dandng boats, the wild free beach and the wind that comes 
exulting from the north — pauses with a sigh ere she decides to 
settle herself here where the only glimpse of the broad ocean is 
so indistanct and far away, and where the gales shall never now 
dash a ha travelled drop of spray against her blooming cheek. 
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To balance these, she looks up with a wistful smile, and meets 
a look of encouragement on Maidlin's &ce— eees in Maidlin*s 
eyes an almost entreaty; thinks upon the desolate hut, and the 
green grave which are all that remain to her in St Andrew's — 
and with a sudden haste and eagerness makes her decision al 
last 

^ Fm maybe no the best at wark like this — and Fm maybe 
no sae mim and still as the maidens hereaway — ^but FU do you 
true service, Lady Maidlin, either in stcnrms or quiet weather — 
and never fail ye, wet day or diy 1 " 

Such is the vow of Jean's allegiance, and she affirms it with 
a sigh* of pining for the freedom of her native shore. Maisdiy, 
one of the serving women of the household, is about to be mar- 
ried, and Jean withdraws under Isobel's guidance, to be inducted 
into her place. 

^ I think this scarce contents you, Alice,'' said Magdaleui 
with a smile, as she looked on the sage disapproval of her young 
companion's face. 

" Nay,* if it be my lady's plea8ure''-HMiid Alice with punctil- 
ious deference, " and it may be, ere she bides long in Lammer* 
stane, she will put off her scarlet ribbons, and think of faith and 
a good conscience rather than the gauds of the world." 

^*Now, pray you, Alice, have compassion," said Magdalen, 
whose heart was lighter in these days. ^ I am bound even now 
to my chamber, for my holiday gown and mantle — my Flanden 
ruff and my hood with the broidery — and even you yourself 
must do on your blue kirtle to attend us to Gifford, to the fair 
— and how will it hap with us, Alice, if faith may not keep 
company with our best attire) " 

Poor Alice fell arweeping. ^'In sooth I know not, hidy. 
My heart trembles when I think we may take the downward 
road even now. Please you I would stay at Lammerstane---for 
oh, Lady Maidlin, I am weak like any other — I dare not go into 
temptation." 
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^ Tour blue kirtle is unsunned yet," said Maidlin,jnerri]y; 
^ you have never worn your lady's gift. Gome, Alice, hasted~ 
or I will even think you love me not" 

But it was no comfort to Alice, to see the readiness with 
which her mother's skilful hands proceeded with Magdalen's 
toilette. Slowly, and with many tears, deeply repenting of the 
little thrill with which she anticipated this unusual holiday, she 
took fiom her mother's oaken press h^ own kirtle of blue, con- 
templating it with terror at one moment, and with sinful pleasure 
at another; for, alas, the remembrance would intrude upon 
Alice, sorely against her wUl, of what Magdalen had said, when 
she made this purchase— how well it would become her little 
maiden's fair fince and braids of sunny hair. 

And when the sacrifice is accomplished — ^when the rich 
folds of the blue kirtle fall round her, and the stiff plaits of the 
cambric ruff rise about the eais of Alice, she stays her weeping 
Jike a martyr. There stands Magdalen, holding up her riding 
skirt, to show the embroidered h«n of her under dress. Poor 
Alice sighs, with a sad regretful consciousness that Lady Maid* 
lin likes her bravery well — and now to be congratulated on her 
own. ^ Alas I they are but the vanities of the world," said Alice, 
with a little sob«- Yet somehow, it is hard to help a certdn 
guilty delight, when we mount these rough hill ponies to foUow 
the palfrey of the lady, which Simon of Ettrick, in his blue 
jeridn with the Hepburn crest upon his arm, leads carefully 
down the steep hill side. 

It is a gay scene this at Gifford &ir, and when Magdalen has 
paid a cerenv>nious visit to the Lady Tester, it is with no small 
pleasure on her own part, though, as Isobel makes it out, in 
sole and pure condescension to the pleasure of her train, that she 
turns her palfrey towards the &ir. These booths, so rich with 
ornaments of gold and silver, arrows and hearti, and many a 
lover-like device — ^diese glistening stores of ribbons — ^kerchi^ 
and muffler, mantle, and owerky — ^these tables heaped with 
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rustic cates — and greatest of all, the moveable stage where Sir 
Da>id Lindsay's Four Monarchies are being performed in dumb 
show, the official chorus standing by to interpret the scene — 
dazzle the unused eyes of Alice, and awake to pleasure the 
ready heart of Magdalen, which has been glad it knows not 
why, for these days and nights since Jean Bowman came. 
Jean Bowman herself has deigned to accept from Archer 
Simon, a bright ribbon to snood her hair ; and some one — in 
her great surprise and confusion, she cannot tell who— has put 
a little silver heart, with a posie, into the hand of Alice. 

"Siller's for puritie, 
Blue's for trath ; 
I mind upon yon ilka day, 
Good sooth.** 

Poor Alice ! — she had much need indeed to fear the gauds 
of the world — for all her fears could not deter her from placing . 
this with many a blush and tremble at the throat of her kirtle, 
to fasten still closer the close ruflf under which her heart beat like 
a terrified bird. 

And now here is a puppet show, and an exhibition of jong- 
lerie — ^here a merry Andrew throwing somersaults, and there 
another little theatrical company, performing with great spirit 
one of the coarse polemical dramas of the time, which has helped 
with graver things to bring down in the popular estimation to 
the very lowest level the reputation of the priests ; custom had 
sanctioned these performances — but still it was not entirely safe 
to venture, at this moment of ecclesiastical victory, upon this 
broad and palpable satire. 

So perhaps thought the wary manager of the band — ^for 
perceiving at a little distance the black gown and scapular of a 
priest, who was making his way towards the little stage, this 
personage abruptly entered upon it, thrust his actors to the right 
and to the left, and lifting up a loud, coarse but not unmusical 
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voice, addressed the priest, who, approached with eyes of sus- 
picious inrestigatioD, in a rude chaunt, which, cousistiug only ci 
two lines, he continued to repeat, each time in a rising key, till 
the priest fled before the grating hoarse treble which convulsed 
the bystanders with laughter. " Priests, content ye now, priests, 
content ye now," rang out over the fair in one of those jingling 
popular measures which catch the ear and fancy of the multi- 
tude ; and tlie intrusive priest was pursued with a perfect din of 
chorus. 

"Priests^ content ye now, priests content yon now, 
For Norman and his company have filled the galleys fon." 

Magdalen turned back, checked in the ready smile with 
which she was prepared to . greet this sally. Its real import 
startled her, strangely ; as she turned she met Jean Bowman's 
eye regarding her with a steady and pitiful look. Magdalen 
waved her hand, impatiently, calling Paul's messenger to her 
side. 

" There is little to content the priests in such an escape," 
said Magdalen ; " think you there was treachery meant 9 " 

" The French loons spake of prisons in France," said Jean, 
sadly ; " but it was but the villain shipmen, lady," she continued, 
in a bolder tone ; '* their word was nought — ^it means that the 
priests were blythe of St Andrew's dinging down." 

But with a sadder heart, Magdalen climbed her native hills 
again, and looked out that night upon the sea-— distance and 
silence closed upon the darkening waters — ^there was nothing 
there to satisfy her heart. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

•* Well could he hit a fallow deer 
Fire hundred feet him fro ; 
With hand more true, and eye more clear, 
No archer bended bow." 

Lat of ths Last Mxmstbil. 

^ Harkye, Mistress Jean ; there's nae such haste, but ye might 
tarry for the sake of guid company. I hare a word to say to 
you." 

" Fm nae mistress," retorted Jean, ** but a plain lass of my 
ain name ; and if I'm at my lady's command, it stands to nae 
reason I should tarry for the like of you." 

" The like of me's no that ill companie, if ye werena 
cankered," said the good-humoured Simon. " Jean 1 quean I — 
the saucy cummer lets on as if she heard me not." 

" Muckle good it would do me hearing y6u," said Jean 
Bowman, ^ I'm no used to sic like men. You're maybe weel 
enough for the lassies here among the hills, that have nae better 
knowledge; but yourbraw jerkin and your auld headpiece, 
that never got a clour a' its days, if it werena kicking about the 
court for a footba,' winna answer me. I would hire the like of 
you for milking maids, if I was the lasses here ; but for my 
part, when I tarry to speak to a creature that wears a bonnet 
. and a feather — ^I would like it to be a man." 

' ^' Ye fisher jaud 1 " exclaimed the unfortunate Simon, in 
high but momentary wrath ; *^twa three cauld saut-water loons, 
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and Norman Leslie^s crew of broken men — such like as youVe 
been used with 1 I wouldna even mysel so low as that" 

" High or low, I would like to see half a score of ye in a 
blythe fisher's, gate," said Jean scornfully. " Pity nae for the 
bonnie bow and arrow a bairn might play withal ! and a' the 
crackit crowns there would be the twa stout hands, and no 
anither weapon. Lad, ye may craw crouse at your ain door, 
but I wouldna advise you mell with men that ken the use of 
battle — whither it be with ither men — and baith the tae side 
and the tither, they're demons incarnate when they're hand to 
hand — or with storms and winds upon the sea. It's grand 
playing at a mark with your arrows, or shooting a shaft down 
the hill at a blackcock or a doe ; but it's nae sport to see the ee' 
set and the hand raised, for blood and life. Man, in these land- 
ward pairts, what can you ken ? " 

Jean's experience — and with her daring spirit and active 
habits, she had acquired no small share of this during the siege 
of St. Andrew's — ^had sobered her out of the badinage with 
which this conversation began ; and as her tone grew serious, 
the flush of offence faded from Simon's frank and manly brow. 

" Iv'e seen a fight mysel," he said, thoughtfully, " and I have 
sent a shaft from that very bow against the breast of one of 
the southern archers, that get such a name aboon the lads 
of the forest. That ane bragged never mair — ^fbr a' the carpet 
fighter ye take me to be. My &ther was slain on Flodden 
field; I should. ken the sough of battle as weel as e'er another 
man. We're no such a band at Lanunerstane now as when my 
lord was in his lusty age, and wouldna yield before the youngest 
gallant between Forth and Tyne. But there's enow of us yet 
to keep Lady Maidlin and her right, if trouble comes to the 
bonnie heir of Lammerstane ; and ye'U maybe see afore lang, 
Mistress Jean, with all your scoffs and sc(»na, that there's men 
amang the Lammermuirs." 

^ I've heard tell of folk being aye readiest to fight when 
nae occasion was at hand," said Jean, with renewed scorn. 
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" If ye werena as mettle as you're angereome," said the half 
offended Simon, " and if I didna ken ye had dune service to this 
house and name afore now T would never look your gate again, 
^r a scomfii' quean that kens not them she lightlies. There's 
even ower like to be occasion — for a bonnie orphan lady, though 
she hasna muckle tocher, as lang as she has the tower of Lam- 
merstane, and a hillside, will aye be a prize for some fine gal- 
lant hanging about the court My Lord's no lang for this life 
— ^he's ower his threescore and ten, and his ^heek grows mair 
^Hke ashes every day. I make nae doubt he was a proper man 
in the auld times, but he's far past his strength now." 

" He might be the lady's gudesire — he looks little like call- 
ing so young a thing his ain bairn," said Jean. 

^ He lost his heir that was a stripling lad, at Flodden, like 
mony another noble house a' Scotland thorough," answered the 
archer, ^ and sinsyne every man of the blood has perished in 
field or fray. The knight was desolate on his ain hearthstane 
when he married a friendless maiden, as fair and as sad as ever 
the sun shone upon. It was said her ain love fell in fight no 
lang before, and she behoved to wed the knight for shelter and 
kindness. I trow she got baith. My Lord is honour itsel and 
charity. The lady keeped up her heart as long as she mot, but 
the word ga'ed it was broken beyond remeid lang or ever she 
came into Sir Roger's hands; and I've heard she just had 
strength to give to his arms her little bairn when she parted like 
a saint. From that day to this Lady Maidlin's been the light 
of his e'en — and I reckon he aye thought to see her safe and 
wedded before his ain day came. She'll be into the Regent's 
keeping — a ward of the Crown, if the auld knight lives not 
the langer — and then I rede her take the foremost gallant that 
comes. Ye look mim enow the haill clan of ye, ladies and 
serving damsels, but I trow there's mair feuds made about you 
than a' the cattle and gear on the face of the earth." 

**And weel it sets us," said Jean, with defiance; *^do ye 
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think / would take the foremost lad I had m my ofkiri — ^no, 
if he was lord of Fife, let alane a knave of a servitor such like 
as you ! Lady Maidlin^s like a spring day — a life and light in 
her face, like the leaves twinkling atween the rain and the sun 
— no to say she*s but sixteen and has ane in foreign pairts 
would sooner see her than ony saint in heaven. I would never 
make her a leal reverence again if I thought she could betray 
a' true maidens, and take the first man that bowed at her 
knee." 

" Now by St Simon ! — ^and that's a douce aith " — cried 
the bowman ; *^ it would set ye better if nae man, foremost or 
hindmost, gae you the chance. As for the like of me, try your 
cantrips when ye wilL I'se no be the man to get my naysay 
on sic a score.** 

" Na, lad,** said Jean, with a merry laugh, and a glance 
which went as true to its mark as Simon's furest arrow. '^ IVe 
spent a' the nay sin my aught, that have that for their ground 
— ^you'll maybe get a better reason when it's your turn to 
spier.^ 

And with her light bold active step, and her laugh which 
woke. the very walls to echoes of its saucy mirth, Jean turned 
away. Fair to its mark had gone her parting shaft Poor 
Simon turned to burnish his old head-piece with a comical look 
of mortification and puzzled, unwilling delight ^ Fve seen mo- 
ny ane of them in ha' and in sheiling," said Simon, as he at- 
tacked the rusty helmet, ^* and had a dinnle at my heart afore 
now — ^but such a gallant quean as this — Out ye gowk ! — ^what 
matters it to you?" 

But this argument would not do ; it was much better con- 
solation to devise a ballad wherein tlie said quean should have 
retribution dealt upon her for all and sundry bar offences 
against the nobler portion of the creation. Somehow it came 
about that even this Med — and hurried down upon the cur- 
rent of his own inspiration, the verser of the forest found his 
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displeasure evaporate in the high enjoyment of the artist, 
as after much muttering and shaking of his head — ^broken 
with frequent pauses in the occupation^ which at the close of 
every pause was furiously resumed again in the excitement o( 
a satisfactory verse — Simon lifted his voice in triumph, and to 
a stirring border measure sung aloud and joyously his com- 
pleted song. 

"She's no like the sun, she's no like the moon, 

The stars have naething Id her, » 
Hence from my sicht^ ye timorous loon I 

Ye have na the gift to win her. 
She's nonther like saint nor angel white. 

What care I gif ye tell ? 
Nor mim maiden, nor ladye bright^ 

But like her gallant sel I 

"Ye may carry your vows to anither airt^ 
Falset shall ne*er deceive her ; 
To dee at her feet I could find in my hearty 

But never to wrang nor grieve her. 
Hence from my sicht^ ye timorous loon I 

The love gift Til bring in 
Is the sword I brak on a fause knave's crown, 
And that's the gait to win I 

I name nae namea— even so. 
Quo' Simon to his joe." 



CHAPTER XXIL 

**Wbat oaoBt iboa lay but will perplex thee more, 
If thoa stand ezoommimieate and carsed ? ^ 

EJofo John. 

" I LOOK that Everard Hay will send me one of his brethren. 
What say'st thou, Maidlin ? Nay, by my faith, I trust them 
not more than thou doest ; but I cannot leave thee in the wolf's 
&ngs, my child, and such an oflfence to be avenged. Heaven 
knows my heart is heavy enow to leave thee no protector ; but 
the church shall have her dues of Roger of Lammerstane. It 
will do me none harm to be the priest^s penitent, Maidlin — and 
we may e'en trust it will be some simple father that dishonours 
not the name.'* 

" But not for me, not for me," cried Maidlin — " you would 
not do violence to your own good conscience, &ther, for 
thought of me?" 

" God wot I am sinner enow to make full confession," said 
Sir Roger, " fear not for me, little one ; I think not they will 
lay it to my charge in heaven that I made my shrift to a 
brother of St Bernard's. I will say no leasing. Be not discou- 
raged for my sake ; and sit down by me, child, that I may tell 
thee what thou must do when I am gone." 

The knight lay on an oaken settle before the hearth. A 
cushion of crimson velvet, whereon were lingering traces of tar- 
nished embroidery in gold, supported his head, which, with its 
mass of grizzled hair, its ashen cheeks and snowy beard, stood 
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«ut in bold contrast from this background. A great mantle, 
lined with fur, wrapped his aged strength about, and showed, 
where it opened' on his breast, the glitter of the steel breast* 
plate, long disused and laid aside, which, greatly to the terror 
of his attendants, the knight had chosen to assume to-day. 
The wide cloak which enveloped him swept down with its rich 
fur border on the pavement, and the light of the fire gave a fit- 
fal illumination to his decayed majestic person, reddening with 
dim reflections the stone floor under his couch, and falling in a 
dark glow upon the heavy folds of drapery which absorbed its 
ruddy light Upon an oaken stool beside him, cushioned with 
velvet, and heavily fringed with the faded splendour of crimson 
and gokl, lay his sword within his reach, and still nearer, on 
another low stool, Magdalen had been kneeling by his side. 
As he spoke, she rose from this position with meek and reverent 
obedience, and, sitting down upon this humble seat, leaned her 
stooping head on both her hands. Her kirtle of rich brown 
^ aide and wide,^' fell in great folds over her feet, and on the 
cold stone floor they rested upon. Her close and pointed ruff rose 
jealously round her delicate throat, and one stray lock of hair, 
half-curied, fell over the cheek on which the fire-light rested 
with a kindly glow. £ut Magdalen could not lift her eyes to 
meet the genial light, and dared not speak, lest her choked 
voice should betray the sobs she restrained so painfully. Her 
fether's eyes were fixed with dreamy musings on the fire^ and 
he did not see the convulsive shudder which now and then ran 
over her frame. 

" You are the last of your race, my Maidlin," said the old 
man, laying his large brown hand softly upon her bent head, 
though his eyes still turned, with a heavy dreamy haze upon 
them, towards the fire ; **• and I, by sore mishap, leave no son 
behind me to be a lence to the bairn of my old age. Fie upon 
strife and battle, saith Boger of Lammerstane, that has been a 
man of war all his days, eild and youth I but that will np^ serve 
6 
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thee, poor maiden bairo, in this wild country. Orphans of 
, noble blood are the king's wards, and I must e'en yield thee, 
gif I will or no, to the Iceeping of the fickle Hamiltons. I say 
not who to choose — but take no churl, Maidlin Hepburn, if ye 
would not forfeit my blessing. Mate nobly, though it be poorly. 
If a gallant Hepburn came to your hand, give him the kindliest 
chance — and, Maidlin, let it be swiftly, gif ye may — ^for my 
heart fails me to think of masterless vassals and fenceless walls, 
and thou, a dove beside the corbie's nest. I leave ye well at- 
tended. Isobel will look to it that the house is ruled, and your- 
self kept in due honour ; but, Maidlin, if your heart be shy to 
yield, or your maiden pride crave long wooing at a fit suitoPs 
hand, think upon it then, that a servitor, albeit one of honour 
and repute like Isobel, is no fit head of Roger Hepburn's house- 
hold, and give a man to be ruler of my knaves and my lands. 
Child, ye hear?" 

Magdalen looked up with a momentary flush upon her face. 
" Isobel is but my bower-woman — and if my father must leave 
Lammerstane desolate, yet his own child is its heir. I cannot 
do on your sword, or your shirt of mail — but I bear your 
honour, good my father, to my latest day — and I will never 
shame it — never I " 

"Child!" 

" I am Roger Hepburn's child," said Magdalen, her eyes 
flashing through her tears. ** Father, your vassals will serve 
your Maidlin though she be none other than a woman. Ah, 
these are hard words — ^you speak to me of governance and of 
bridal when my heart thinks but of the grave ! " 

Softly and slowly this great hsuid passed over her hair, and 
a heavy tear came down upon the slight clasped fingers which 
again supported Magdalen's brow. It was long ere her father 
spoke, and when he did so his voice was tremulous and unce^ 
tain. " My child is woman grown," said the old knight " I 
have lived to see the day — let me now depart — I am content" 
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He said no more, and silence deep and still fell on them 
both. Motionless they kept their separate places. Sir Roger, 
Vf\tk his large and dreamy eye fixed upon the ruddy glow of 
the fire, and his daughter with her face hidden in her hands, 
at hfe side. A haze was on the old man's faculties — vague and 
dim, as all the familiar objects about him appeared through the 
film of his dying eyes, the far withdrawing vistas of memory 
appeared to his heart. With a strange drowsy helplessness he 
turned back upon his early and upon his later life — and the 
scenes blended and confused each other, vexing the mind already 
numbed by the touch of death with strange disquiet and be- 
wilderment. Which were the things that befel him yesterday, 
and which those that happed far back through a crowd of years, 
he (x>uld not distinguish ; his understanding wandered, dark- 
ling, with a strange solemnity through the mists of that valley 
of the shadow. And thus, once more, in his bewildered com- 
prehension, he feels himself that bravest gajlant of the Hepburn 
blood, who took the pri^ at joust and tourney, victor when 
even the royal James contended in the listed field ; and anon, 
without a moment's interval, is again the old man full of years, 
who waits by his own hearth for this peaceful tardy death. 

But strangely • differing from this confused and troubled 
reverie is the clear and well-comprehended grief that wrings at 
the heart of his child. While he follows with his misty eye the 
changeful phantasmagoria which his failing remembrance throws 
before him in wavering uncertain lines, the youthful soul of 
Magdalen, face to face, fronts the unveiled might of desolation. 
She sees him gone out of this chilled and dreary world — she 
feels the strange agonizing void, which has almost T)egun al- 
ready in her life. Fatherless — ^she never knew a mother, this 
poor child ; and a truer type of knightly worth and valour, a 
heart l^ps soiled with living, or abounding more in every manly 
gift and grace, never invited love. The light is gone from 
Magdalen's eyes, but not all the might of her solitary and sup- 
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pressed anguish can blind her heart There is no self-deception 
possible — no false hope — clear as the daylight her orphanhood 
lies before her — ^and tender now of him who all her life-Ion^ 
has been so tender of her, she will not let a groan escape her to 
dkturb this musing and meditative calm. 

But the outer world is less chary of the knight's repose. A 
btkstle in the court-yard, a noise of arrival, and the resounding 
step of some one leaping from his horse without, rouses a mo- 
mentary testiness in the half-conscious face oi Sir Roger. 
Another moment and he slowly draws his gathered iaculties 
about him, with a painful exertion. ^ Maidlin, see to it if this 
be the priest — and bid him in to my last hours,'' said the old 
knight with a heavy sigh, " They trouble me — ^they trouble 
me — I thought to have ended my battle alone." 

With haste, which was almost eager, Magdalen rose ; un- 
used to heavy ajQSiction it was hard for her to bear it, and make 
no sign, and she felt as though her throbbing brow would burst 
and her strained heart break, if she might not give vent to their 
agony. With one last desperate eflfort she received at the door 
the newly arrived priest; it was the sub-prior himself — ^and 
Magdalen could not comprehend the fiery flush of irritation 
which overpowered her at sight of him, knowing as she 'did 
how little welcome he would be to her father — ^for Magdalen 
was too recentJy acquainted with sorrow to know that this 
passion was but another phase of its imperative ^ and despotic 
might. 

The loud and light tone, not unmixed with derision, of the 
monk's " benedicite," startled into something like excitement 
the torpor of the knight The old man turned heavily on his 
couch, and lifted his eyes upon the new comer with a look of 
quick impatience and displeasure. The sub-prior was almost 
at his side ere he spoke, and then his salutation was sufficiently 
brief, "It is thou I" 

'* It is I," said the monk, his light careless supercilious tone 
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entirely unchanged by the solemn circumstances in which his 
companion stood. **Hark ye, Sir Knight, I have done honour 
to your message, keeping this tryst in mine own person — ^I, and 
no meaner man. Truth to tell I will have no greybeard's gossip 
of my years. If holy church holds me fit for oflSce in her 
sacred priesthood, I call on her true sons to hail me as their 
gho^ly father Without pride or pause. Come, we were best 
have our work over while your strength holds." 

^^ Was there never a simple heart in all your cloisters might 
hear a poor sinner's shrift," said the knight, raising himself 
upon his cushions, ** that thou shouldst spur thy heel for such 
an errand ? Get thee to thy schemes and councils, boy, — God 
wot, I know not, thou mayest be a proper man for a King's 
presence or a prelate's board — but the couch of death hath 
need of others than thee. Sayest thou ? Nay, but by my faith 
I will not ! — a light eye like thine is not for the secrets of an. 
old man's heart." 

** Rail not at God's consecrated priest," said the sub-prior, 
^ thou hoar heretic. Yea, it becomes thee to look aghast ! I 
know thy name is ill affected — thy kinsman Paul, of Langley, 
escaped by thy connivance from my hands, and I know not 
wh6n either child or servitor of thine hath come to mass, or to 
confession ^ith them that love the ways of truth. Go to, thou 
wert best make thy peace with holy church while the means 
are in thy hand." 

" Boy, thou dost well to beard me," cried Sir Roger, with a 
burst of half-HSontroUed passion^ *' A spark of manhood in thee 
would turn thy valour on thy peers — but even such as thou may 
trample on us when we lie in wrestle with the powers of death." 

** My son," said the monk with mock solemnity, ^^ make 
thy peace with God and with the church whiles there is time. 
Bethink thee of certain lands and gear, thou mayest not carry 
them with thee — and of a certain fair lady " — 

^ What of Maidlin," cried the father hoarsely. 
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** Nay I say nought — but thou hadst best possess her of a 
friend in holy church," answered the priest, "a holy man might 
give her succour when neither baron nor laird dared lift a 
hand. I hear this same lady hath opinions. My malison and 
God's upon the same ; therefore, Sir Knight, look to thy shrift, 
and defy me at thy proper peril. Come — to-morrow may not 
seiTe our purpose if we thus dally with to-day." ' 

With a heavy groan Sir Roger yielded — but all the philoso- 
phy of this hard and scoffing spirit was too small to read the 
incomprehensible problem offered to its wisdom now — the pure 
transparent simplicity of a heart without offence and without 
disguise, such as this lofty and child-like spirit now preparing 
to meet its God. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

^Tome hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I think, the veiy latest couneel 
That everl shall breathe." 

KlM« HSNRT IV. 

^ Did some one speak of ray kinsman's son of Langley ? " said 
the dying Knight, lifting his heavy eyes upon the little group 
^bout his couch, '^ I know no braver gentleman, Maidlin ; said 
you angbt of your kinsman, PauU" 

" It was I, Sir Knight," said the priest, " fie on your heretic 
<K>mpliances — the church had been rid of him but for some 
knave in your household. But the gallant has made little profit 
of his longer tether — X warrant' him he will preach no false 
gospels now^" 

^* Has aught befallen the lad ? " said Sir Roger, with an 
<eager wandering wonder. He seemed to be only half-coBscious 
of what was said to him. 

And in the pause that followed, Maidlin too looked up, a 
momentary flush breaking through the pallor of her grief, and 
Isobel who stood at a little distance waiting on the fiick man's 
wants, turned her head aside, though she listened with profound 
anxiety. Among these solemnized and awed spectators, and 
beside this noble spirit travelling to the end of all things, the 
sub-prior's careless tone, and unconcerned face marked him out 
like an evil being mocking at a good man's death. Waiting 
to iu>te with quick and keen observation, wliich amoi^ his 
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auditors was most moved bj bis words, tbe priest at length re- 
sumed. 

"Tbey have bad tbeir meefl, these knaves and rebels ; aye^ 
Norman Leslie and such as he may ride in violence awhile, and 
eount themsehres chiefs of the kingdom, who but they — but 
scoffing at holy things and slaying of holy men must ever brin^ 
its penalty. God shall not sleep, or if God sleeps, holy church 
. hath her eye awake night and day. Ha, Maiden Maidlin, this 
evil crew hath favour in your eyes ! but sooth to tell it is better 
to greet a fair lady in plumed cap and velvet mantle than in 
the habit of a galley slave — and I doubt me if in this attire 
your cousin of Lan^ley bears himself so proudly, or like as 
proper a man." 

** What says he, Maidlin ? " said the Knight, ** mine ear is 
dull — I wist not what is his tale. Here, child, close by my side 
— my heart will sure be dull, if thy voice wake it not." 

With a trembling hand and a flashing eye, her indignant 
tears stayed in their source, and her heart beating with well- 
nigh intolerable pain, Magdalen knelt down on the stool by his 
'side. But the bondage of this man's eye, and this man's ob- 
servation was not to be endured. She rose again hastily — 
" Sir, the rites of the church are administered — ^may we not be 
alone?" 

" What warrant have I that you will not pervert my peni- 
tent ? " said the sub prior. *' Nay, the silly sheep must be kepi 
under the shepherd's eye. I cannot leave him till he is past 
the power of all your heretic wiles and art. Mark me — I know 
you, lady.** 

'* And if you know me," cried Magdalen, hastily, " though 
verily I blush that such as thou shouldst know aught of a true 
maiden but her name — yet well I wist ye know nothing which 
all the world may not know — ^but 1 will not share with you my 
dearest father's last fiirewell. Tarry where you will, you shall 
not tarry here — think it not Yea, I know what threats are on 
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yovLt lips — ^but the morrow shall care for itself, and I vow to 
you to-day ye shall kimw this is the Tower of Lammerstane, 
where lady and vassal are alike agreed that the last hours of 
their chief shall not be vexed he either prince or priest Simon I 
Bertram ! — Isobel, go call these knaves to me^'' 

But Magdalen's voice strained te this pitch of passion rang 
like a silver trumpet through the hall. Startled and curious, 
presuming on the license of a season of ci^amity, several of the 
retainers already appeared at tlie door. The priest caught sight 
of them with his <cold keen eye — ^he knew, not only his order, 
but himself, especially unpopular among their class — and there 
was something in Magdalen's eye which told him, steeled 
against aU loftier arguments of natural sympathy and compas- 
sion as he was, that in her present mood this passionate and 
inexperienced girl would not hesitate to use summary means of 
compulsion. He retired with a contemptuous pity>. 

" She neither knows herself nor me, poor child," said the 
priest, addressing no one, but leaving the words as a sort of ap- 
peal or protest with the bystanders. *' If she rues this hereafter 
the deed is her own " / 

He went out without a word or sign of reverence from any, 
but with sullen brows bent upon him, and muttered wishes 
which were anything but blessings. When he was gone, Isobel 
went forward to the door and with one grave vrord of explana- 
tion closed it upon the little crowd. Then she seated herself at the 
farther end of the halL The Knight was sinking every moment 
deeper into the torpor of approaching death — a vain attempt 
he had made before, while Magdalen spoke, to interfere, and 
take the matter in his own hands — but his heavy eyes were 
tdosing in a dull unwilling sleep, and he seemed to be conscious 
only by fits and starts. Beside him knelt his child) her face 
once more deadly pale, and her frame trembling with agitation. 
Hot tears were dropping from her eyes — ^her heart beat loud^y 
6* 
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in the silence. The excitement of passion had but stirred xtjt 
And embittered the heavy depths of grief. 

^Art thou here, Maidlin--^iere ?'' said Sir Roger, groping 
wkh his large and feeble hand in the dim light of the declining 
day. "The night falls soon — methought I saw thy mother 
6Ten now — but mine eyes are heavy, Maidhn— come near." 

'' Here, &ther ;" she laid his hand upon her head, and with 
a great effort subdued her trembling that it might not grieve 
him. 

*^ I have a dullness in mine ei^," said the Knight, hi» 
fingers moving heavily upon his daughter's hair. " What were 
these voices, Maidlin ? — some strife and quarrel, and the name 
of Paul of Langley. Let Bertram see to it, there be ne^brawlers^ 
here. What I these be other footsteps-^child, who are they 
about us now ? " 

" Here are none, dear father, but Isobel and I." 

^ It is but the shadows,^ said the old man with an uneasy 
gesture. " Ay, and the priest I do bethiuk me I had hoped 
for a man of God if such remains, and there came to me that 
boy Everard. Maidlin, I tell thee — there are cowls and scapu- 
lars yonder by the door — spies to hear us what we counsel I 
Hush, little one, thou knowest not what venomous asps they 
be." 

** It is only Isobel, dear father, dear father," said the trem- 
bling Magdalen; ^'trouble not your mind with such thoughts 
—we are safe in our own hall." 

There was a long silence — she thought the dying man had 
fallen at last into the heavy sleep which had hung about him 
all the day, but as she bent and listened for his breath he start- 
led her with a violent gesture, and a loud and sudden cry ; *' I 
would not die if I mot bid^— accuse me not — not for all my sor- 
row and infirmity would I leave my child — oh God, my deso- 
late child I" 

Again, this heavy chill of sleep — again this wild awakening 
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and startled cry ; ^* How wilt thou face these birds of prey, my 
dove ? — oh heaven, that I should leave a helpless maiden with- 
out a fence or friend I Maidlin, Maidlin, cling to me yet 
awhile — let me hold thee while I may." 

With a strange pang of awe and terror, Maidlin bent down 
her pale forehead upon her father's breast — and again there 
was an interval of stillness, broken only by the heavy breathing 
of the aged knight At last — and the anxious heart so close 
to him felt that this was indeed the last — he threw up his arms 
wildly, and clasped her in a tight and straining grasp. ^ My 
God, thou art her watch and sentinel 1 My guard is done — I 
feel the dawn in the air — Good night, good night 1 " 

A dead and heavy stillness fell upon the hall— through the 
dim twilight a ruddy ray glimmered faintly from the brands 
which lay in a red glow of half-decaying embers on the hearth 
— and Isobel, looking up from her prayers, saw Magdalen lying 
still upon her father's breast The attendant dared not rise to 
asceitain if dying had ended in death, or to separate the father 
and the child. With a great tremor upon her, praying with 
earnest heart and quivering lips, Isobel sat motionless upon her 
seat, while the darkness gathered in the hall, aqd the glow of 
fire-light died away in the white ashes of the hearth. The si* 
lence grew intolerable ere long; not so much as a single 
breath broke its dreadful calm — and Isobel rose in almost des- 
peration at last With the dead man's arms clasped round' 
her, Magdalen had fainted, and, with a great cry, her faithful 
servant raised the watching household, fearing, in the first burst 
of terror, that fether and child had gone together into the bet* 
ter land» 



CHAl'l'ER XXIV. 

" For Amoret right fearfull was, and faint, 
Lest she witti blame her honour should attaint : 
That everie word did tremble as she spake, 
And everie loolc was coy and wond'rous quaint, 
And everie limb that touched her did quake ; 
Tet should.she not but curteous countenance to her make/* 

Fabry duBEN' 

" And must our Lady Maidlin go to court, mother — must it 
even be so ? " said Alice, with a sigh. 

" Even 80, my child, " said Isobel, " and if she comes to no 
evil, it will divert her from her grief." 

^^ It afrights me to hear you speak so, " said the young as'^ 
cetic, " when you know so well, mother, that nought but the 
consolations of God and of the Holy Word can avail the soul." 

" My bairn, " said Isobel, " I lost thy father ten long years 
ago — and I did bethink me of the Word of God, and many a 
time I was comforted. But, Alice, my comforting had been sad 
but for thee — my comforting had been of another world alone, 
but for the little 'bairn that sat on my knee, and minded me 
of life with hei" innocent smile. This was how I woke out of 
my misery. God sent you for an angel to lighten my heart." 

" Mother, mother, say not so, " said Alice, with a look of 
distress; "is it not best when all our comfort comes from 
thought of heaven alone ? " 

" Truth, I know not, " said Isobel ; " it must be so — it 
should be so— -God pardon me, my mind is full of carnal 
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thoughts-— -yet, Alice, we must live— and though tiiis world ia 
not the end, sooth to say, it is a place where we must tarry 
long — and if it have no sunshine, the heart grows sick. Nay, 
I know not what to say, heaven is over all — ^yet it can not be 
unlawful to seek such blessings as God may send us, while we 
tarry here." 

"I think the best blessing is a heart that recks not of 
them, " said Alice ; " oh, mother, I fear me, I fear me 1 — ^if we 
are afflicted now, what judgments shall come upon us when we 
go into a wicked world ? " 

" I would give my new ribbon to ken what Mistress Alice 
means, " said Jean Bowman, in unfeigned astonishment at her 
side. 

" She shall even tell you, '* said Isobel, with something like 
a smile on her face. " My lady calls'—but I lack not your aid, 
AHce ; I will see to Lady Maidlin, alone." 

The person of all others whom Alice most regarded in the 
household, stood by her now*— her bright eyes flashing, out a 
gay wonder, her face full of frank and joyous smiles, whose in* 
fluence it was almost impossible to resist With a timid awe, 
half-horror and half-envy, Jean Bowman, abounding in the gay 
spirits and tiatural courage which Alice herself lacked, and 
thought it right to lack, inspired the little bower maiden — and 
it was no small trial for Alice to maintain her opinions, devout- 
ly as she held them, in the face of this full, undissembled glance 
of wonder and amaze. 

" Will it not be grand to see the court, and a' the braw gal- 
lants and lords ? " said Jean Bowman. *' I aye set my foot 
firmer when I stand by gentle blood myseP. I've heard it said, 
there was an idle crew of loons, and Frenchmen, about the 
great folk ; but I would gie the best boat out of St. Andrew's 
for ae look of the little queen, and the queen-mother, and a' the 
gallant gentlemen about the governor's hand — ^folk that have 
seen stricken fields, and marched on English ground^-and 
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swords glanciDg, and bannera waving, and a tilting this day 
and a riding at the ring the next, and may be the third out, 
boot and saddle to follow a fair fray. Hurra 1 I could find it 
in my heart to ding down an auld suit of armour off the wall, 
and follow the lady's train myseP, put on like a man at arms I*^ 

" Oh, Jean I — Lady Maidlin herself would learn you better,** 
cried Alice, solemnly ; ^ a maiden should not speak so bold.** 

" I'm BO like your landward maids," said Jean ; ** I'm fisher 
bom and fisher bred, and could keep my ain head with ony lad 
in this part I wouldna gie a green rush for the spear in yon 
auld Bertram's hand, and wha's to defend bonnie Lady Maid- 
lin, and even a bit gentle thing like yourseP ? — ^if it werena for 
Simon of the forest I wouldna have the heart to see you gang 
away." 

" And I tremble too," said Alice, with a deep sigh, *' for we 
go upon an evil course, and dare not ask the blessing of God.** 

*' What was that you said ? '' 

*^ Oh, Jean, we are going into temptation — we are seeking 
vanity of our own will — and how can we look that God will 
care for us, if we have no thought of Him f " 

Jean was greatly puzzled. Strong as her confidence was in 
the ** bonnie Lady Maidlin," who had taken her heart at the 
first glance, and perfect her conviction of the innocence of this 
trembling girl who stood before her, Jean's downright and prac- 
tical apprehension suggested nothing less than some great deed 
of darkness, which could call forth such terror. With fear, 
scarcely less than Alice's own, she turned her wistful eyes to- 
wards the door of Magdalen's apartment 

^ £h Alice, sae young and sae bonnie, what's to befall the 
lady ? — she's no in an ill way, and her fetberless f I would 
fight mysel with my twa hands to rescue her, if it's no with her 
ain will. What is it, woman, tell me — ^what's Lady Maidlin 
gaun to do ? " 

^ I cannot tell what Lady Maidlin will do," said Alice, weep- 
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iog now l)etweeii rexatton and fright, ^ bnt she goes to the eonrt 
and to the world, and I know she loves your braveriee, and 
your vanities in her heart, and God and the truth dwell not 
among galliards and gay. companie — ^bnt even m j mother will 
Bot warn Lady Maidlin, and I too, who love nothing save quiet 
and meditation, and to serve God, I too must go with my lady 
where no good is — but I pray God pardon me for passing 
among them, for it is not with mine own will.'* 

Another long look of bewildered surprise from her compa^ 
nion increased the tears of Alice. But a merry spark was 
lighted in Jean Bowman's eye, and Alice, though she shrank 
the more, felt a satisfiictofy thrill of self-approbation, and some^ 
thing of the comfort of martyrdom, as Jean's laugh rang gaily 
out kito the echoes. 

*' It's a' for gaun to the court, and nae mair ill ! Lass, if 
ye will ril niffer with ye, and take your punishment fer my 
pleasure. "What for should the lady no gang to the court with 
her bonnie face and her gentle blood ? What's a' the grand 
pl(^8 and feastings made for, but just for the like of her f " 

" You have never learned, Jean," said Alice, austerely, " the 
like of you never heard God's will, but only what the priests 
said — and it's hard to learn the carnal heart that such pomps 
are but vanity." 

"I'll no say I'm learned," said Jean with humility; "I'm 
nouther convent bred, nor given to lear. I eanna read a print* 
ed book, nor lay goud with my hand like you, and I've heard 
little knowledge, true to say, but frae the false friars, malison 
and plague upon them I — but it stands to nature, a bonnie 
maiden should be glad of a grand kirtle and to see brave sights^ 
and hear minstrelsie, and tread a measure with a bonnie lad 
^that's a' my learning — ^for I ken God sends mony a merrie 
glint out of the skies, and I seena whereibr I suld be sad my- 
sel." 

" But, Jean, you must never think of the body that perishes. 
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but of the soul that cannot end/' said Alice, *^ I would rather think 
upon heaven and grace than all the minstrelsie in the worid.'l 

" I make nae doubt yoti're a holy bairn," said Jean rever- 
ently, " I could see it in your e'en." 

But why this most sincere and humble commendation 
should awake a new burst of tears, Jean could not tell. Per* 
plexed and troubled, she looked upon th« weeping girl. 

" I said I didna ken your lear. Ye needna weep^ little 
Alice ; Jean Bowman canna say but what she thinks. Plague 
on the lassie, can she do naething but greet ! — are you no holy 
then?" 

" Oh, Jean, there's none holy — ^none upon this earth — ^and 
ht less the like of me." 

" Weel, weel, take comfort," said Jean, with a little impa^ 
tience, " ye can thole the rest of us the better after a' ; but if I 
was you, Alice, when I hkit vanities sae ill, I would gang my 
ways down to the next convent gate, and take on the vows, and 
see the warld never mair." 

" Jean, you must not say that to me," said Alice with dig* 
nity, '^ I'm done with superstition ; and to be a nun would be 
to serve Antichrist. No, no ; you are far from the faith." 

" I wouldna say," said Jean, " maybe I am ; but that's no 
the best way to help the unlearned ; and I would just like to 
ken what you're to do, if you'll neither mell with the world for 
vanity, nor gang to a nunnery for peace. It's nae sin to be 
bonnie, Alice — do ye think it is ? " 

"If you think upon it to make ye vain" — said Alice, with 
a deep blush. 

" Weel, a hard heart would have pity for you," said Jean^ 
as she turned away ; " I never heard it said of a bonnie maiden 
that she had sae mony miseries before." 

Poor Alice returned to her work with a beating heart and a 
trembling hand. What trials were those which lay b^ore her! 



CHAPTER XXV. 

** She is young, and of a noble modest nature." 

Kino Henrt VIII. 

But 'the wiDter passed, and another spring brightened the bleak 
sides of Laramer Law ere Magdalen Hepburn was disturbed io 
her solitary tower. The time passed slowly over the little house- 
hold; their young mistress seldom cared to leave the room 
where she sat listlessly over her embroidery, hearing at long 
intervals, by means of travelling packman or unirequent Palmer, 
some news of the world, whose distant echo never rang upon 
those hills. Feud and deadly fray in the low country, rapine 
on the border, English arms and English banners shining in 
the free air of Scotland, and now a battle and now a skirmish, 
slaughter of heretic and intrigue of priest, and the dreary cer- 
tainty that the brave defenders of St. Andrew's were bound in 
French cells, or labouring in the galleys of their foe, came -ever 
and anon — unwelcome tidings — to the ears of these dwellers 
among the hills. All the day through, her long black robea 
sweeping upon the ruffled rushes, Magdalen's drooping head 
bent over the embroidery, which many a time her dreaming 
eyes did not see, as she sat absorbed in melancholy musings, 
recalling once again that last sad parting with her father, or 
imagining the dreary plight of her noble kinsman chained to 
the ignoble labour of the oar. Plan and prospect for hei-self 
seldom broke the blank of Magdalen's brooding. She had no 
friends, and with a passive but strong attachment she clung to 
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these old walls — all that constituted home to her bereaved and 
orphan life. 

At a respecttnl distance, apart from the lady, Isobel span 
her flaxen thread ; and Alice, kneeling by the reading desk, 
submitted now and then with some roraaunt or ballad to diver- 
sify the graver hours — when, with devout and humbly rever- 
ence, with a closed door and cautious voice, she read from the 
Bible which Magdalen possessed — the richest treasure in the 
Tower, and the most dangerous. - 

Sometimes, to a secret • preaching or social reading of the 
Scripture, the mother and daughter would steal forth under the 
gloom of night; and now and then some whilom monk, 'who 
had exchanged his convent ease for the flights and perils of a 
preacher of the Reformation, took shelter in the secret cham- 
ber, and gave fervid exhortations and words of counsel to the 
lady and her immediate attendants ; but save for this, their 
loneliness was undisturbed. 

Even the revengeful sub-prior had forgotten her offence, as 
Magdalen thought, and no one came near the tower to startle 
it from its usual stillness. 

The spring days grew and brightened into summer; but on 
the brightest day of June you could hear the crackle of the 
whins as the seed burst its enclosure, so still was the air round 
the peaceful Keep of Lammerstane. 

And Simon of the Forest, with [this rich voice of mockery 
in his ear, plaguing him with gibe and jest, and merry taunt, 
finds little comfort in polishing his head-piece, and rushes 
out, the only refuge that remains to him, to show by his 
vigour in the chase how stout a man-at-arms he would 
prove himself, if but the opportunity were here ; and Ber- 
tram orders the household, at the great hall table, with ob- 
servance as solemn and stately as though the company were 
knights and ladies, and himself a Seneschal of old — and Jean 
Bowman chafes in her heart at the quiet which is never broken, 
and ^^ under instruction ^ though she is, longs for the free shore 
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and dazzliog sea, and would rather set her foot on the rough 
planks of a fishing boat, than sit on Lady Maidlin's .seat, for all 
its velvet cushions and tarnished fringe of gold. 

'' I saw a feather dance in the sun, and heard a horse^s tramp 
down the brae," cried Jean, on a bright August morning, return- 
ing from the grassy slopes where she had driven the cows to 
the pasture. " Now a' the saints and our lady send it be a 
braw knight come to woo Lady Maidiin, and waken life in this 
airt ! No that I would have her wed him for a^ the ploys that 
ever was, and her ain true love in foreign pairts in trouble — 
but we ne'er hear a spur jingle, nor see a spear shine ; and 
how's the lady to get up her heart if she ne'er sees a face but 
Mistress Isobel and Alice, and them aye learning lear ? " 

" Away, ye silly quean," cried archer Simon ; " yon a knight 
to woo my lady I It's weel to be seen how you ken the golden 
spur. It's naething better than Gilbert Hay of Staneypath, 
ane of the Laird of Yester's men." 

But this was a personage of sufficient importance to rouse 
every inhabitant of the tower to curiosity and . eager interest* 
which rose to all the greater pitch, when Gilbert solemnly pre- 
sented a letter for the lady, and leaping down in the court-yard, 
eagerly took Simon's proflfered cup of wine, and wiping his own 
forehead, proceeded to refresh his horse, intimating with solem- 
nity that he waited to ken the lady's pleasure. 

" What would ye have with the lady ? Lady Maidiin ne'er 
puts foot in stirrup now," said the solemn Bertram; ''a' her 
pleasure and her light heart are gane with the auld knight. 
Ye'll have grand cheer in the castle, Gibbie ? as for us, we might 
as weel be buried — ne'er a blink comes to Lammeratane of 
either feast or fray." 

" Patience, man," said Gilbert, oracularly ; " Them that 
serve a woman have a sair time — but for a' I hear the lady has 
just as good a chance of a man as ony gilpie gaun." 

** As good a chance ! there's no her marrow atween England 
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and the sea !" cried Jean Bowman. " Ye'er braye knaves, the 
race of ye, to hear a paughty serving man say such a word of 
Lady Maidlin and never lift a hand 1" 

" A bauld cummer," said Gilbert, turning a side glance of 
cool observatioD upon Jean as he raised a second draught to his 
Up — for Gilbert was a grizzled jacknian of middle age, upon 
whom the smiles and frowns of Jean Bowman were very inef- 
fectual artillery, " but that doesna concern the matter. Them 
that kens tellt me. I wouldna say she was far, at this presents, 
from her bridale day." 

The staijj figure of Isobel, advancing to the door of the 
tower with- singular haste, broke off the conversation at this 
interesting point, but only to increase the excitement of the 
assembled spectators, when Simon returned to intimate that he 
had orders to saddle Lady Maidiin's palfrey, and that himself 
and Mistress Isobel, her gentlewoman, were to accompany the 
lady forthwith to Yester. 

While Jean in great excitement and interest lent an eager 
hand to hasten the equipment of the lady's palfrey, Mag- 
dalen herself with considerable agitation permitted Isobel's 
quick and careful services to the improvement of her own 
toilette. The young lady seemed too much startled and an- 
noyed herself, to be quite aware of these, but she suffered them 
to proceed, earnestly discussing the while the open letter which 
she held in her hand. This was a letter from the Lady Yester 
intimating that the Regent, abroad with a hunting party, had 
lain at her humble house the previous night, and now before he 
set forth again, would see the fair ward of the crown whose 
fate he held in his princely hands. 

"Alas, what would he have with me?" said Maidlin with 
a sigh, *^ I cannot do him service either in field or hall, and we 
were so well in our quiet. What know you of the Lord 
Governor, Isobel ?-^tell me." 

" Indeed I know little of good complexion, lady," said Iso- 
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be], ^ he was once a favourer of the Goepel, and gave good 
promise — but them that turn back, Grod wot, are worse than 
they that never put hand to the plough. I know no harm of 
him in his daily life, — and if to be weak in fight and overborne 
in council, promises a gentle tone and a soft, verily, Lady Maid- 
lin this lord should please you well." 

^ Hush, Isobel — ^he is the ruler of our people,'' said Maidlin, 
^^ my dear father was wont to speak of the fickle Hamiltons ; I 
would he were a stouter man — but, Isobel, a knight and a 
gentleman will not afflict a poor maiden — is it not so ? " 

^ Men of the world think it small affliction to mate a moor- 
land heiress with a gallant of the court,'' said Isobel. ^^ If you 
have no harder fate. Lady Maidlin, both lord and lady will 
smile at your calamity." 

^ But I will not have it smiled at," cried Maidlin, starting 
from her seat, her &ce which had been as white as marble, 
flushing of the deepest crimson. '* I will not have my misery 
mocked and my heart belied. Nay, Isobel, nay, nay ; the 
walls are high and the tower is strong — I will resist to the 
death!*' 

" Bethink you, lady, what is your following," said the 
calmer voice of Isobel. ^ Simon and Bertram, Simple Will, 
and yonder knave, Black Jack, that lives among the steeds in 
your stable; and of the tenants on the hill — ^you would not 
make Michael Cranston, my old lord's henchman, nor Ralph 
Forrester of Meadowhead, nor Patie Hepburn of the Shaw^ nor 
the good Dunbars — true vassals that love you well — ^you would 
not make them rebels, and lay them under the doom of treason, 
for keeping up you in this tower, contrair to his grace's will ? 
Lady Maidlin, dear child — I wist you will never risk their lives 
and houses that would spend both for you." 

Magdalen had buried her face in her hands and was weep- 
ing silently. 

"Isobel, we will fly; thou shalt be the mother, and Alice 
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and I thy true children, to labour for daily bread. I care not 
what cothouse or hut by the way we come to ; but I will not 
wed for this lord's will — oh ! never, Isobel, never ! " 

The bowerwoman bent over her youthful mistress to sooth 
her distress. 

^ " Poor child ! poor child ! " said Isobel. " Thou hadst not 
known such trouble, I warrant thee, if thy heart were free. 
But, lady, we know not yet a word of evil omen ; thou hast 
but to present thee to his grace — and forget not, dearest child, 
how God has us all in his care, and is the father of the fathei> 
less. Lady Maidlin, they wait your pleasure without Shall I 
bid them mount and be ready ? Now are you your ownself 
once more 1 " 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** Thfryear was young, so was the morrow, 
And my heart rose despite of sorrow ; 
For youth «nd hope are near of kin." 

The August sun sbone gaily, the winds which were seldom 
still among these hills, blew fresh and light in the faces of the 
traveliers, as they set out down the rough slopes of the Lam- 
mermuirs. Long confined in her voluntary bondage, the young 
heart of Magdalen Hepburn leaped to meet the sweet air and 
the sunshine. Her heavy thoughts lightened, her troubled mind 
escaped out of its forebodings. Unwillingly she gave herself up 
to the new and happier influence which awoke all the slumber^ 
ing lights in her face, and all the native elasticity of^ her heai*t. 
The long tufts of grass waved gaily from edge of r©ck and 
brow of hill. The young birch trees clambering on the deep 
side of the ravine, shook their dewy branches in the sun ; and 
here and there nestling among the slopes, a cottage with its 
open door, and its smalffipot of kailyard and green, added the 
kindlier charm of human neighbourhood to the enlivening in- 
fluences around. It was true that Magdalen held her breath, 
and reined in her palfrey as they passed one humble door, 
where an old housewife stood upon the threshold shading her 
eyes with her hand, to see the little train go by. It was the 
house where Paul Hepburn had been sheltered — but spite of 
this recollection, her pace quickened as her heart grew light, 
and it was at last with a little flush of girlish exhilaration that 
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she cantered down the softening descent, and drew bridle on 
the level ground of East Lothian, within a stone's cast of the 
towers of Giflford. 

And here a cloud of awe and embarrassment recalled in 
some degree the heaviness of her heart. Many a sickening 
terror this name of the Regent had forced on Magdalen. It 
was he whose fickle weakness had first encouraged and for- 
warded the Heformation, and then overpowered its professors 
with persecution and penalty — ^it was he whose known weak- 
ness, and subordination to the priests, had driven Paul Hepburn, 
and all his brothers in arms, upon the false honour of France — 
and not least, it was he who had the power to force herself into 
marriage; who might if, he would, dispose of the royal ward, 
to the first needy gallant, whose fortunes demanded such a cure. 
But even had none of these reasons inspired her with repug- 
nance and shrinking, there was enough in this hurried and un- 
looked-for presentation to the highest personage in the realm, to 
overpower with embarrassment the girlish and inexperienced 
Magdalen, who had never seen a greater gentleman than her 
father, nor a lady of higher station than the Lady Tester. 
And this feeling of timidity overpowered all others, as she and 
her sle&der train approached the castle. Divided between the 
impulse of haste to get this formidable interview over, and the 
impulse of fear, which bade her delay, it was at a very uncertain 
pace that she reached the gate of Gifford at last 

Closely following Gilbert who nowMed the way, and too shy 
to do more than cast a hasty and troubled glance on the busy 
courtyard, now filled with retainers of the court, an animated 
crowd — Cftlconers and huntsmen, lackeys, and men at-arras — 
with noble stag-hounds in leash, and hooded hawks flapping 
their wings, as they perched upon the wrists of their attendants, 
Magdalen hasted to dismount, and had scarcely touched the 
threshold, when she was met by an attendant of the Lady 
Tester, sent to conduct her to the ball. The young lady turned 
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a glance of dismay on Isobel, and involuntarily raised her hands 
to her riding hood, from which her hair escaped in somewhat 
wilder fashion than she would choose it to do on entering this 
princely presence. "My Lady charged me to carry you to the 
hall without delay," said the ancient gentlewoman, looking with 
no favor upon this unconscious movement. Magdalen with a 
trembling hand thrust the rebellious curls away, and with no 
comfort, save a single glance of approval from Isobel, turned 
hurriedly to follow her conductor to the hall. 

This hall seemed of wonderful dimensions in the eyes of 
Magdalen. Lady Tester's little withdrawing room, and the small 
oratory adjoining her bedchamber, were the only rooms she 
had seen in the castle, and this great apartment, with its range 
of sculptured and stately windows, rich with the blazoned arms 
of the important family — the great coat of arms graven in 
stone above the spacious arch of the chimney — ^the polished 
and glimmering oaken floor, and the dais with its high chair 
and canopy — bewildered her with their magnitude and splen- 
dour. Remnants of the morning meal were still upon the great 
oaken table—such wealth of silver flagons and drinking cups^ 
strangely blended with pewter platters and trenchers of wood, 
as Magdalen had never deemed to exist within sight of Lam- 
mermuir, dazzled her eyes ; and it needed not the throng of 
people crowding the hall, and the hum of their conversation, 
mixed as it was with the sounds from without, and the ringing 
of cup and platter as the table was cleared, to complete the 
confused embarrassment which overpowered the young stranger. 
Not perfectly able to distinguish the gay pages and esquires at 
the lower end of the apartment, from the knights and barons 
who formed a group round some unseen person at the head of 
the table, with downcast eye and faltering step, Magdalen passed 
among these gallants with timidity, starting back hastily when 
any crossed her path. 

Her giriish shyness and her suppressed excitement made 
7 
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the colour come and go in rapid vicissitude upon her cheek, 
and she could have chosen no dress better suited to her slight 
elastic figure, than the close riding dress of black velvet which 
gave her both trouble and relief in the necessity of bearing up 
its long skirt, as she advanced. Straight on and perfectly un- 
moved by the obstacles which embarrassed Magdalen so pain- 
fully, Lady Yester's waiting gentlewoman hastened forward 
towards the dais. Hitherto the stranger had only been surveyed 
by passing glances of light and evanescent curiosity — but to see 
this group open, and one after another of these dark-browed 
men bend their scrutinizing eyes upon her, was almost more 
than Magdalen could bear. 

Her colour varied from a deep blush to the pallor of a sick- 
ening heart So desolate, so forsaken, and alone, she felt as 
she raised one hurried half-beseeching glance towards a digni- 
fied man of middle age, seated in a great chair in the midst of 
this little crowd, and then half-shrinkiDg, half-emboldened by 
the necessity, cast down her eyes again, and stood timidly 
before them, one hand dropping by her side, the other lost in 
the rich folds of the drapery she bore up, trembliog with eager- 
ness to be recognized by some one, yet shrinking with a sudden 
start when she was indeed addressed. 

" The young gentlewoman, my lord, Maidlin Hepburn of 
Lammerstane," said the chill voice of Lady Tester ; but Lady 
Tester did not come to the side of the timid girl, to strengthen 
her for this first trial. 

Magdalen had not time to draw a quick breath, when a sha- 
dow fell upon her, a step advanced, and a kind hand lifted hers. 
All her self-possession could not repress a little gush of tears ; 
but they came no farther than the long downcast eyelashes, 
where they hung unshed. 

"^ The young lady is confused with so many strangers," said 
a kind voice. '* Step aside hither with me. Mistress Magdalen ; 
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I must do you a guardian's part, for lack of a better. Here, 
my child." 

And the Regent himself conducted the trembling Magdalen 
to the deep recess of the great window, which threw in the 
sunshine upon them in many a brilliant tint through the stained 
glass — and placing her courteously upon the cushioned window- 
seat, drew forward a heavy oaken stool, and seated himself be- 
fore her. 

With a sudden revuLifon of grateful feeling, Magdalen 
lifted her eyes upon the lofty personage, who treated her with 
so much kindness. The dignity which high rank, and the long 
use and wont of honour confers upon those accustomed to them 
from their earliest years, sate quietly here upon one whose high 
and narrow &ce promised at least no overpowering force to 
strengthen his dignity ; a country gentleman of good repute 
and blameless character, father of a household, an innocent 
member of the commonwealth, with scarcely a greater fault 
than a sensitive jealousy of his name and station, this gentle- 
man would have proved himself in any other place or name. But 
command had fallen unhappily on the Earl of Arran, and the 
very natural harmlessness of the man made him a deadly instru- 
ment of harm to the country, vexed with his fluctuations of 
wavering purpose, and tortured by the advisers, who overbore his 
counsels by dint of noise, or violence, or numbers — ^for any 
power, of whatever description it was, even although no higher 
in character than mere pertinacity, was enough to sway and 
turn aside this infirm ruler and irresolute man. 

But nothing of this occurred to the thoughts of Magdalen 
Hepburn, as she turned with sudden relief and gratitude to the 
courteous face, looking upon her with an expression of friendli- 
ness and kind attention. 

The sun glittered red upon the golden medal, with its rich 
and heavy chain, which looped the velvet bonnet of the Regent 
— his dress was a buff coat, rich with embroidery ; and she 
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could see that he was fully arrayed, and ready to set out agaia 
on his journey. 

" I hear that you have but a solitary bower among your 
hills to hold so fair a bird," said the Regent, graciously ; " and 
the household were needs be prudent where the ruler is so 
young. How many spears ride in your train, fair Mistress 
Maidlin? for you must even need safe keeping in this disordered 
country." 

" Please you, my Lord, I never go abroad," said Magdalen, 
timidly. 

" Never 1 nay, this is worse than I feared — are there then 
so many suitors for your gentle hand already ? " 

Faltering in her first attempt to answer, as she bent her 
head to conceal the deep and painful blush that overspread her 
face, it was with a great effort, and a slight effusion of girlish 
indignatton and resentment, that Magdalen answered at last : 

" My Lord, I go not abroad, because I am solitary and 
alone. I have no mother or friend to care for me like other 
maidens of good, and I will not come to gaze at feast or com- 
pany where I have no fitting part. Further so please you, I 
know nought of what your Grace would say." 

**It does please me, maiden," said AiTan, with a smile, "I 
would have thee choose no moorland mate, but wait to see 
what our gallants think of so sweet a lark, rising from the bent 
and heather. I see nought for it, but you must home to your 
hills now, for I must take thought where to bestow thee. Stay, 
here is a friend of thine may guide me in the choice. Reverend 
father, a word with you." 

And Magdalen looking up, saw the glittering eye of the 
sub-prior fall with contemptuous indifference, as she thought, 
upon herself. She was timid and afraid among all these 
strangers. ^^ He is not angry at least," she said to herself with 
a glimmer of hope, and it comforted her heart. 

^* This youthful lady must not dwell among your cold hills 
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alone," said the Eegent, " you knew her father. Advise me 
what noble dame I may place her with in the city to please the 
maiden best" 

The priest turned upon Magdalen with a careless smile. 
She saw the contempt with which he regarded her before, fading 
into the gleam of mocking malice, with which such a man 
might devise a trick for the punishment of a child. " She is 
petulant and froward, so please your Grace," said Sub-prior 
Everard, "place her with my good Lady of Falkland, — she 
could not be under the eye of a nobler dame." 

" My Lady of Falkland ? — ^'tis a strange choice," said the 
Regent in some perplexity, turning again and again with native 
vacillation from the half sneer of the priest, to the pale and 
proud indignation of Magdalen's face. " What say you, Mistress 
Maidlin, do you approve the election ? " ^ 

" I leave me in your Grace's hands," said Magdalen, firmly, 
" I know not this nor any other lady ; and I pray God pardon 
any who wish evil towards a solitary maiden, for whom no man 
will draw sword. I leave me in your Grace's hands." 

But Magdalen could have done nothing which would more 
bewilder his Grace, or throw her cause more hopelessly into the 
hands of him who had the last word. The Regent rose with 
the cloud of hesitation still upon his face. His horses stood at 
the gate — his attendants waited his pleasure. 

" Farewell, fair lady. Ere long, we will bid you welcome 
to Holyrood," said the Governor of Scotland ; and it seemed to 
Magdalen that in another moment the hall was vacant of all 
but the servants, who ran about in confusion, clearing the table 
and restoring the usual order of the apartment. 

Lady Yester had gone to the door with her illustrious 
guests, and Magdalen sat alone in the recess of the great win- 
dow, weary and exhausted, as with some piece of strenuous 
labour, and fain to hide the tears that would burst from her 
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eyes, within the slender fingers which scarce could keep the 
torrent in. 

Not a milking maid of all these hills but had some father 
or mother, cousin or kinsfolk, to serve her at need. Only she, 
poor maiden, on her sad elevation of dreary rank and small 
nobility, was uncared for and alone. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

" A noble Duke in nature as in name." 

Twelfth Night. 

It was with many troubled thoughts that Magdalen turned 
homewards. Isobel had waited anxiously in the lady's apart- 
ments, while Magdalen proved her fate in the hall ; and though 
she did not question her young mistress, her solicitude was 
sufficiently evident ; but they were clear of the castiS and the 
village, and again ascending their own hills before the young 
lady of Lammerstane ventured to break the silence. 

" I am to be placed with some noble lady in Edinburgh. 
Isobel," said Magdalen, with a deep sigh; "so says his 
Grace." 

" Dear lady, was he gentle with thee ? " said Isobel eagerly. 

" As though he had been my own nearest kinsman," answer 
ed Magdalen with gratitude. " Surely they do him wrong who 
say evil of him, Isobel. He has a lofty presence, worthy of his 
blood ; for he is nearest to the throne, after our Lady Mary, ye 
know. Lady Yester knows me of old, and has had service from 
our house, but her tone was cold, and her bearing proud, beside 
tie Regent's courtesy. I warrant me he has daughters, Isobel, 
and loves them well." 

" I thank Heaven you found him kind. Lady Maidlin," said 
Isobel ; ** but they say he is weak of purpose. Where will he 
place thee, dear child ? " 

Magdalen's face grew darker — " Out of his grace, because 
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he would be good to me, he called on the sub-prior, Isobel, who 
was in presence. The sub-prior wishes me no good — I know it 
by his glance ; and when ray Lord Governor asked his counsel, 
he named a lady's name. Certain it was 6f no kind purpose 
— he called her the Lady Falkland." 

" The Lady Falkland I I have heard of that name," said 
Isobel — " one who is altogether devoted to the priests and to 
Antichrist" 

" I did even fear so," said Magdalen ; " but I committed me, 
Isobel, to his Grace's hands." 

"Poor child! poor child!" said Isobel, sadly; "it will 
go hard with thee, if thou forsake not the faith." 

" You think me light and fickle — a lover of vanities," cried 
Magdalen, with a sudden burst of weeping indignation — " you 
think me an unlearned child, who prizes not the truth ; but hear 
you, Isob# — I will never forsake the faith — never — if I should 
light the faggots with mine own hand ! God wot, it may please 
Him try me even to the death ; but I would rather this moment 
the 'earth devoured me, and the hills closed upon my grave, than 
fail from the blessed Evangele which I do hold in humble faith ! 
Nay, nay ; you may see poor Maidlin perish, Isobel, but you 
shall never see her live unfaithful and perjured — I vow lo 
you — never ! " 

" Dearest child, I doubt you not," said Isobel, soothingly ; 
" but see how the household waits for thee, sweet lady. Nay, 
let them see no evil omen. Smile, for thy followers' sake." 

It was hard to subdue at once her forebodings for the future 
and the strong excitement of the present hour, but Magdalen's 
heart lightened involuntarily at sight of the anxious and interest- 
ed faces which waited her return. The heavy door in the wall 
of the court-yard was open, and on the threshold stood old 
Bertram, in his suit of state. The humbler servitors of the 
household, Black Jack and another horse boy, in such bravery 
of apparel as they could muster, and armed with rusty weapons 
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from the hall, stood behind the steward — ^further on, in her best 
kirtle, her rich black hair carefully snooded and shining in the 
sun, stood Jean Bowman, with I^lias, her less ambitions coadju- 
tor, a brown but comely maiden of the moors — ^and little Alice 
stood in the high doorway of the Tower, looking down upon 
them all. The tears came to Magdalen's eyes, and a strange 
pang of mingled pain and pleasure struck to her heart Deso- 
late and solitary as this poor dwelling was, bereaved of its head, 
and with none but retainers within, it was still home. 

And with mingled terror, hope, and expectation, Magdalen 
climbed to the bartizan in the early morning, and in the falling 
twilight, to look abroad over the fair countr^ lying at her feet 
— ^the heathery slopes of the hills, and the distant glimmer of 
the sea. It was true, that in reality she feared this threatened 
peril ; yet with the impatient temerity of youth, she almost 
longed to prove its unknown dangers, and essay her inexperi- 
enced strength against the trials and temptations, which, vague 
and distant, had a certain fascination in them. Many a long 
hour now this dreaming girl gave up to visions of the brilliyit 
companies of Edinburgh, of assaults made upon her own faith 
and convictions, and of the sufferings and the constancy with 
which, her heart beat high to think, she would defend the same ; 
and many a day did Magdalen chafe within herself to think of 
the crowd of humble '* professors,** who sealed their devotion 
with pain and death, while she dwelt slothfully in her solitary 
fortress, without a word of testimony to the everlasting verity 
which she held in her heart 

Were these strange musings for the maiden of seventeen 
simple years ? The time was a strange and unparalleled time. 

Meanwhile Alice trembled on another score. The soul of 
the young recluse shrank with horror from the pomps and van- 
ities which it would be impossible, in the metropolis and court, 
to dose her eyes upon, and shrank, alas, with greater guiltiness 
and trouble still, from the secret oonsdousness which told her, 
7* 
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that these same blue eyes would brighten and sparkle in spite of 
themselves, and in spite of ever so many showers of penitential 
tears, to look upon the renounced and hated glories of a wicked 
world. 

And Isobel's heart was heavy with a graver foresight, know- 
ing the real troubles which awaited these two girlish dreamers, 
her lady and her child. The forced unwilling marriage which 
Magdalen no longer thought of, or thought of only with a flush 
of angry determination never to yield to such, was present to 
Isobel, a real and certain trial, sure to come, let the young lady 
protest as she would ; and for her own enthusiast — stakes had 
been raised, and faggots piled already for lives as innocent 
Guarded and firm as she was herself, she feared that even she 
might be constrained in what she gravely thought of as an 
idolatrous household, to risk the uttermost penalties of the law 
by profession of her faith ; and what then might hap to Alice, 
so scrupulous of conscience, so strict in doctrine ? The mother, 
almost equally attached to the two, could only commit them 
with many a strong appeal and cry of agony to the care of God. 

Jean Bowman's catechisings went on briskly, and throve 
but indifferent well. True, her acute mind seized upon the un- 
eiicumbered truth when it came clearly to her eyes; true, her 
sensitive heart melted into tears and admiration when she was 
permitted to hear the reading of the Gospel, to which she lis- 
tened with the intense and vivid interest with which this won- 
derful story must always be received by those who hear it for 
the first time. But though Jean wept over the weeping sisters 
of Lazarus, and listened with awe and trembling to the solemn 
miracle which turned their sorrow into joy, it was hard to re- 
strain her vehement seconding of the revengeful petition of John 
and James, or her indignant " Fie upon tham," when she heard 
of the disciples' flight. That the Peter of the denial, whom she 
repudiated with fierce indignation, was the " Holy Saint Peter," 
upon whom the Church was to be built, Jean would not believe 
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• — and the cry of joy and triumph with which she burst forth 
amid her tears, when Alice read, of the angel at the empty 
tomb, of the grave-clothes laid aside, and the Lord risen, startled 
the reader into alarm and horror. But it was not to be amend- 
ed — and Jean followed all this solemn and divine story with the 
natural emotions of an untutored heart, flashing into exultation, 
melting into tenderness, crying aloud these irrestrainable and 
weeping benisons upon Him whose every act was mercy, and 
scarcely refraining the shout of human delight with which she 
would fain have hailed the glorious deeds that confounded his 
adversaries. But Jean's demeanour did not at all satisfy the 
requirements of Alice — for Jean, after all was done, was slow 
to relinquish her scarlet ribbons, and very slow to condemn and 
renounce the delight of brave sights, and minstrelsie — the con- 
version thus far was very incomplete. 

And so another winter passed u|?on the Tower of Lammer- 
stane; the world forgot the little household, and left it in 
peace. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

'* Oh world unkown !— oh heart untaught !— I warrant me thou art eager-siek, ftst 
All thy fean Swift goes the steed to the battle that cornea from thence full faint^f h« 
comes at all." 

Old Flat. 

It is again a day of spring, fresh and sweet ; and the gates of 
Lammerstane are opened wide, and a little party slowly mount 
the waiting horses, and, with many farewells and some tears, 
take their way down the hill. Jean Bowman, divided between 
grief for their departure, and unselfish rejoicing in all the gaiety 
and pleasure to which, as she expects. Lady Maidlin is going, 
stands waving a kerchief and clapping her hands, while the 
tears drop heavily upon her bare arms ; and many a parting 
look and farewell signal the travellers cast behind them, from 
Lady Maidlin hewelf, foremost on her palfrey, to Simon of Et- 
trick, who goes sturdily and sadly behind. Poor Simon knows 
not what chance may befal before his eye lights again upon that 
tantalizing smile, or his ear is disturbed with that merry voice 
BO full of provocation, which have together done but too certain 
execution upon the verser and bowman of the forest ; nor does 
he dare to appropriate to himself so much as one of those 
tears which, broken by the gleam of many an uncertain smilef 
and denied by the tongue which rings out so many encourage^ 
ments and messages of good cheer, fall from Jean^s eyes. Balk- 
ed in the tender leave-taking he purposed, by a sudden shaft 
of wit broken upon him when he least expected it, archer Simon 



rides on halfniulky, half-defiant, but with a wonderfal relenting 
at his heart, in spite of all the hard usage which drives him 
almost to despair ; and he bans her for ^* a pure torture, fit to 
see a man die before her e'en, and laugh the while," in the 
same moment and with the same breath as he vows, ^^ there's no 
fl bonnier or a braver in Scotland, be the ither wha she may." 

And Alice draws her silken mufSler over her face, and weeps 
such a flood of innocent tears as no self-command can restrain ; 
but all the while has a simple flutter of expectation at her heart ; 
and her mother rides gravely behind her lady with heavy 
thoughts and a troubled brow ; and Lady Maidlin, dashing the 
tear from her cheek with some impatience, and with a flash of 
brave but agitated resolve in her eye, touches her palfrey with 
her riding whip, and quickens her pace, as though to keep bet- 
ter measure to her impetuous heart They are bound for Ed^* 
inburgh, at the command of the Regent ; setting out from their 
undisturbed and quiet home, to enter the wild precincts of the 
world, and it would be strange, if youthful agitation, fear and 
hope, wonder and curiosity, did not quicken heart and pulse 
of these young liermits, to whom the world is an unknown 
thing. 

They were to travel from Gifford under the escort of Lady 
Yester,-who was also bound for the Court Her ladyship would 
get to horse immediately, and did but wait for Mistress Mag- 
dalen's arrival, they were told ; and Magdalen, feeling somewhat 
chilled and repulsed by this message, waited with her little train 
at the castle gate, till Lady Yester rode forth, surrounded by 
her women, and with page aiii gentleman usher in attendance. 
A small body of men-at-arms waited already without to be their 
escort Magdalen, saluted formally by the Lady, innocently 
pressed her palfrey to her side, but Lady Yester addressed her* 
self exclusively to her attendant gentlewoman, and Magdalen, 
much embarrassed and cast down, gradually fell back upon her 
own little company, which had not amalgamated with the 
band. 
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Riding thus, at a very sober and moderate pace, and paus' 
ing to dine midway with another noble dame equal in rank and 
stateliness to the Lady Yester herself, to whom Magdalen was 
presented with the most cursory mention, and at whose table 
she sat with a painful consciousness of intruding, amid conver- 
sation of things and persons she was quite ignorant of, and 
without being noticed by any one, it was a great relief at last 
to bear that they were approaching Edinburgh just as the^ twi- 
light began to fall. Fatigued with the long unusual journey, 
and disconcerted by the crowd which thronged the High Gait 
of Edinburgh, Magdalen was glad to draw her mufSier closer, 
despite the interest which this most novel and animated scene 
awoke in her mind, and to content herself with a stolen glance 
from the edge of her screen as they descended the narrow Can- 
ongate. The haze of the spring sun-set hung richly about the 
dark houses, the softened air rounded the sounds and voices of 
the crowd, and Magdalen Hepburn slowly moved downward, 
lulled by the monotonous pacing of her wearied palfrey, by the 
passing glimpse of scenes so strange and unusual, and by the 
hum of sound around her, till the keenness of reality almost 
merged in the softened outlines of a dream. 

But just then the leader of the party halted. They were 
opposite one of the dark black narrow passages, which piercing 
into a block of building as if forced by a wedge thrust though, 
had many a story of strong masonry resting on its vaulted roof, 
and was jostled on either side by the line of jealous bitilding 
which frowned on this attempt to penetrate their depths. Here, 
however. Lady Yester's Master of the Household alighting from 
his horse, prepared to enter, and Magdalen perceived by the 
somewhat impatient signal which Lady Yester made to herself 
that here she must follow. Thus suddenly aroused, she advan- 
ced to her stately fellow traveller, not without reluctance, to 
receive her formal farewell, and then dismounting waited only 
long enough to see Isobel and Alice by her side, before she 
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followed the retainer of Gifbrd. Passing through the dark 
entrance they came to a little quadrangle behind, buried in 
the great depths of those black and many windowed walls ; 
sculptured heraldic emblems, and a coat of arms which Mag- 
dalen was not acquainted with, decorated that side of the 
square to which they turned. The great door was open, show- 
ing a couple of men servants in a somhre and faded livery, 
playing at some antiquated game. To one of these, Magdalen's 
conductor called in a tone of authority, and bade him let the 
Lady Falkland know, that Mistress Maidlin Hepburn, recom- 
mended to her care by his Highness the Regent, waited at the 
door. 

The man left his game with grumbling reluctance, but be- 
fore he reached the door of this outer hall, was crossed by a 
friar coming out With a thrill of conflicting feelings, half- 
terror — ^half-defiance, the little group of women at the door saw 
the deep and startled obeisance with which the lackey saluted 
the monk. Eapid and careless, the priest's benedicite was not 
accompanied by so much as a glance at the individual whom 
he blessed. A far more keen and searching look he cast at 
themselves as they stood without in the twilight, but they were 
all muffled in the silken veils common to the time, and he 
passed on without a question. 

In a few minutes more Magdalen was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Lady Falkland. She was seated at one end of a 
large and magnificent room, near the fire-place, where a great 
log, thoroughly consumed, but retaining its perfect shape, lay a 
mass of glowing red upon the hearth. A small silver lamp 
upon a little table beside her threw a strange light upon the 
dress and person, sparkling with jewels, of Magdalen's unkoown 
guardian. As the young lady advanced timidly through the 
large dim room, she saw a figuriB of middle size rise slowly 
from the low chair, and wait her approach. Thel^Lady Falk- 
land was more than three score. Her thin features had once 
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been delieate-^they were now pinched and decayed — and the 
snowy hair upon her forehead, and the perfectly pallid and col- 
ourless complexion of her face, contrasted strangely with the 
splendid dress, looped and festooned with jewels, which inclosed 
her meagre person. Her eyes were cold and grayish blue, her 
iips were thin, and her features contracted, as if old age had 
oome like a positive bodily chill upon her. Her close coif of 
black velvet) and a ghost-like whiraple, closely wrapping her 
throat and chin, made her appearance still more remarkable, 
and Magdalen could not repress a trembling sensation akin to 
fear as she thought of this weird enchantress head, placed upon 
A form, which, for the elaborate splendour of its apparel, might 
have graced the gayest court in Christendom. 

^ You are welcome, maiden," said Lady Falkland ; ^* I know 
not, indeed, why my lord Governor should send you hither to 
me, but I have been mother of the maidens in a gay court 'ere 
now« These things are vanities. In this house I warn you, 
young mistress, you will hear but prayers and psalms — which 
are poor music, as I know, to the eais of such as love the 
world." 

^ But not to me, madam," said Magdalen, eagerly. ^ I pray 
you believe, not to me." 

** Be it so— but ye undertake full soon," said the lady. '' I 
hear ye travelled with the Lady Tester — are you known to 
her?" 

^' Please you she hath known me from a child," said Mag- 
dalen, humbly. 

** A vain and idle dame," said the Lady Falkland, ^ and she 
comes to shine at court, I warrant, with never a feature will 
brook a second glance, or a woman in all her train can busk a 
tire aright ; I tell you, child, these are weary vanities. Undo 
your riding hood that I may perceive what favour you are o£" 

With a Dlushing cheek and faltering hand, Magdalen loosed 
her hood — a curl or two of rich brown hair escaped as she un* 
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covered her bead ; her new acquaiDtanee lifted the lamp from 
the table, to bring it full upon her, and surveyed her with a' 
scrutinizing eye. 

*^ I will speak with your woman, myself," she said, abrupt- 
ly ; " child, it is the hour of vespers. I desire you attend me 
to my chapel. Here, you shall carry my breviary, and I will 
see if you brag lightly of your devotion. The lights are here." 

As the old lady spoke, two serving men of the household 
appeared at the door carrying candles in heavy silver candle- 
sticks. Bewildered and timid, afraid to comply, and too shy to 
resist, Magdalen slowly followed Lady Falkland, carrying the 
missal in its velvet cover and gold clasp. Compliances which a 
Protestant would think no harm of niKv, were sinful then, in- 
volving as they did the falsehood and dissimulation of outward 
consent to what the mind and judgment rejected. 

Trembling and reluctant, Magdalen entered the dim chapel 
of this great mansion. It was lighted only by the candles on 
the altar, and the rich window behind glimmered in pearly and 
delicate tints more beautiful than in the full noonday, with 
Scripture stories limned in its ancient glass. From the other 
windows of the chapel the soft gloom of the twilight stole into 
the deep cold area. Magdalen could see a number of servants 
already assembled, and only glad to find that her own were not 
there, she took the place the lady pointed to her beside herself, 
and with a trembling heart, and many a secret prayer for par- 
don, gave an outward acquiescence to the forms of the evening 
worship. The guilt which she felt depressed her bitterly — was 
this then the first proof of her earnest adherence to the purer 
faith ? — and her fatigue added to her despondency. But the 
sadness of her face, and her devout attitude were enough for tlui 
Lady Falkland, and Magdalen was grateful to be dismissed to 
her own apartment without further question, when the vesper 
service was completed. The rooms allotted to her were but two 
— a larger and a smaller bed-chamber — one for her woman, the 
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Other for herself; and in the larger apartment she found Isobel 
and Alice preparing for her comfort Magdalen appeared be- 
fore them with a contrite and humbled face. 

" Dear lady, look not so sad ; it is lawful to conform some- 
what," said the elder and more tolerant attendant. "Lady 
Maidlin, be not angry that I speak to Alice as to thyself. 
Deai'est children, we are here among enemies — ^and what we 
may without guilt of conscience, I pray you for your young life's 
sake, endeavour with a humble heart to do.'' 

At this appeal, Magdalen, who felt herself guilty, knelt down 
by Isobel's side, and, leaning upon her lap, burst into tears ; but 
Alice, who was innocent, raised her young upright head only 
the firmer, and looked iuli, with a half- warning, half-condemn- 
ing look in her mother's face. 

"At vesper and matins, they do but praise God," said Isobel 
through her tears, appealing to her child, while with tender 
hands she caressed her lady's drooping head. " Nay, I say not, 
but even there, is idolatry ; but, dearest ones, it may be permit- 
ted you to drown the sound of the * Ave Mary' with your own 
heart prayers. Nay, heaven pardon me if I counsel amiss; but 
God knoweth it is hard to think you in peril of your lives, so 
lovesome and so young ! " 

But the words on Alice's lips were checked by the sudden 
entrance of a servant with provision for their evening meal. 
They were all exhausted by the journey, and even Alice was fain, 
without further discussion, to betake her to her rest. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Now afore Ood this reTerend holy fiiar— • 
All our whole city ia much bound to him." 

ROMBO AND JVLIST. 

'* This, father ? this is a young maiden commended to my care 
by his Grace. Something mean in her apparel, you will per- 
ceive, but of good blood — and seemeth to me devout for her 
years, though her women are evil disposed by reason of the 
journey, and may not descend to the chapel — but the child, I 
doubt not, will do well. Thou shalt read to me anon out of the 
holy life of St Winifred, Mistress Maidlin. In the meanwhile 
get thee to the window, and look out upon the town — and now, 
father, what news have you to bestow upon us ! ^ 

" Of the church, or of the world, Lady ? " said the priest. 

" Our Lady help us I thou wouldest not have me tempted 
td ask of profane tumults and vain shows, before holy counsels 
and deeds of mercy ? " said Lady Falkland; " yet these loud 
knaves brawl without, so that we may not lose the sound of 
their racket night or day ; my father, what make they in the 
world ? " 

A smile of half-amused perception passed over the priesf s 
face ; it was clear that he at least understood the character of 
his patient 

"The old rugging and riving between France and England, 
all for &vour of our bonnie queen," said Father Jerome. *' His 
Grace, the Gk>vemor, like an apple in a new year's tankard — ^now 
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above the tide, now below, bobbing bither and tbitber as he 
may, and in no small wise affrayed for talk of the Queen Mother 
having the Regency. I marvel the good man will have the 
trouble of such an office ; it fits him not, and but for his right 
of heirship, I warrant me he had rather see the fair demesnes of 
the Ham iltons than the Canongate of Edinburgh from his palace 
windows; but his royal blood is the good Earl's nightmare — he 
ceases not to quake lest some one dispute his next succession to 
the crown." 

" They are a race of renown," said Lady Falkland, " but I 
heard not they were ever famous for manhood. I remember 
this lord's mother — I would not reach an old age like to her, iu 
her plain wrapping gown and toy with fur — nay, not for all the 
fair acres of Lothian and Fife." 

A slight and evanescent smile passed again over the priest's 
face. " The heretic, Patrick of this name, whom our lord, the 
Cardinal of blessed memory — holy be his rest ! did to death for 
holy Church's sake, is reckoned of the Governor's blood,^' 
Father Jerome continued, " but this recks little, seeing the most 
pious and faithful primate is of the same, and nearer in degree; 
but I count not greatly on the truth of the Hamiltons. Another 
notable piece of news is abroad. That crew of parricides, the 
slayers of the Cardinal, have some escaped out of the coasts of 
France. 'Tis said, the French King, being sure of his son's 
betrothment, carei| no more to do pleasure to the godly in this 
land, and that by slack ward and careless keeping, more of these 
murderers escape every day." 

" Is it so ? " cried Lady Falkland, eagerly, " that grim dame, 
the Lady of Rothes will have her son again. Who are they, 
father?" 

" Even the same Master, and more of his heretic name," 
said Father Jerome. *' The Laird of Pitmillie, as I hear — the 
younger of these knaves of Grange — and a gentleman of the 
Hepburn blood — ^besides others that are escaping day by day." 
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" I warrant them bide no longer than they may, and sooth 
I reproach them not," said Lady Falkland, "• though there be 
fair fashions and a gay court in France, for them that reck of 
such vanities. Said you a Hepburn, father ? my young maiden 
is of that blood. Mistress Maidlin, I trust you have no kindred 
among those who slew the Cardinal." 

" No, madam." Magdalen's cheek was flushed and heated, 
her heart beating high with subdued agitation ; but she turned 
from the window, with almost abrupt firmness to answer. 

^ I do not say this gallant was at the deed," said the priest ; 
" many there were who took its guilt upon them by flight to 
these accursed walls ; but Hepburn or no Hepburn, these have 
escaped, and more are like to follow if I hear aright, to plague 
again this troubled land. So, lady, but for a few feuds over 
hotly followed, and brawls on the common gait — are all the 
tidings I bring you of the world." 

^'The saints and our Lady be praised," said Lady Falkland, 
with great profession of content, but no great satisfaction in her 
countenance. " Now, good father, for news of holy Church and 
all her righteous ways." 

Another class of gossip, wherein abbots, priors, bishops, and 
even no less a person than the Primate of Scotland, came in for 
their share of scandal, began now between the Lady Falkland 
and her father confessor. Magdalen, whose heart had been 
startled into wild and sudden anxiety by the previous conversa- 
tion, followed this for a little time with disgust and secret shame, 
till she was glad to turn again towards the half-opened window, 
and divert her attention from the ludicrous stories of the witty 
father Jerome, and the, comments of his companion, by paying 
close and sedulous attention to the matters going oq at present 
in the street below. 

Close in the neighbourhood of these noble houses, there still 
intervened here and there a tradesman's booth, thrusting out its 
gay collection of wares to tempt the passing eye ; and not all 
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the stores of travelling Wat, his pearlins, his embroideries, his 
mufflers, and couvrechefs, could equal the dazzling display of 
one well laden oaken counter, upon which Magdalen looked 
down. This gay booth had attracted her eye when she first 
came to the window, but now its charms failed to divert the 
anxious gaze, which sought about among the passengers on the 
way, as it never had done before. Gallants with bonnets 
slouched upon their brow, and cloaks wrapped round and con- 
cealing the lower part of the &ice, were not unusual even in the 
daylight streets ; and when one approached of a loftier carriage 
than usual, Magdalen's anxious eyes pursued him with a close 
and nervous scrutiny, not much to her own credit, if the inter- 
pretation of yonder city dame, with her blue coat' serving-man 
behind her, had any value. 

Sometimes she almost thought she could detect the stately 
step of Paul Hepburn, among the shuffle of passing footsteps, 
and see his lofty figure gliding far away among the thickest of 
the crowd ; and some strange echo in Magdalen's mind seemed 
to change and to repeat these words of startling information — 
" Escaped ! come back into this troubled land." 

The young lady would have been fain to escape to her own 
apartment till her first agitation was calmed, but she dared not 
indulge her wish ; and the scene without floated before Magda- 
len's eyes, even as the conversation within fell like mere sound, 
unmeaning and inarticulate upon her dizzy brain. 

Her attention was roused at last by a little stir in the street. 
A procession was about to pass with its usual accompaniments 
— cross-bearers, ftiars, black and grey, and in the midst, carried 
high, a little figure of St. Giles, the patron saint of the royal 
city. Trained as she had been in earnest but secret opposition 
to all these " idolatrous rites," as they were boldly called by the 
Reformers, but prevented in a great degree by her entire isola- 
tion among her hills, during the last few years of her young life 
from seeing any exhibition of the kind, Magdalen was roused to 
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immediate interest. The careless groups in the street, the slight 
and equivocal tokens of respect, rendered still more conspicuous 
by the rapt devotion here and there of some enthusiastic 
Catholic among the crowd, sufficiently proclaimed the relaxed 
and feeble hold v^hich these superstitions had upon the public 
mind. A httle knot of bystanders under Magdalen's window 
gave her still further assurance of the fact. 

" ril doff no bonnet for such a plea," said one man. " The 
Sanct maun e*en have a long arm to crack the crown of every 
native townsman that uncovers not, when it pleases him to 



" It is but little St. Geilie," said another, contemptuously. 
" By my faith, Pll tarry for his father 'ere I do my reverence. 
Give them size enow, if ye give them nought mair. They're 
scrimpit with their sancthood, the holy grey freers. Til bow to 
great St. Geil and nane but he." 

Father Jerome had seen the passing train from where he 
stood, and Lady Falkland rushed to the window. By this time 
the priest and his penitent were deep in one of their discussions 
of the time — ^a very extraordinary one to modern ears. 

" The chapter of St. Andrew's decides not the question," said 
Father Jerome, " Marry, the sub-piior's Thome hath decided it 
after a manner that gives the multitude great content. ^ To 
whom shall we say the Paternoster 9 ' was one so rash as ask 
the fellow. ' To God only,' saith Thome. * What, would the 
saints have all ? Give them Aves and Credos enow, and let 
them be content.' " 

"And what say you, father?" said Lady Falkland, with 
some anxiety. 

" Nay, lady, I set not my poor judgment in contest with 
the Church," said the priest ; " yet truly I hold the Paternoster 
to be primarily addressed to God, even as the knave said ; but 
that we may be permitted likewise to address the holy saints 
thus, as I will show you. Primus, a reverent person we call 
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Father being in this world ; secundus, we do know the holy 
saints to be in heaven ; wherefore our Father who art in heaven 
is but lawful ; then I trow it is ^od's will their names to be hal- 
lowed and their will be done, seeing their will is his will ; and 
thus forward I see nought in these petitions may not be said to 
any holy person in the calendar, though first and principal 
to God." 

" Mistress Maidlin, I pray you note the good father's words," 
said Lady Falkland, "these heretics wot not of the blessings of 
authority; hear you, child — your wits wander. To whom 
must you say your paternoster ? " 

"Madam, to God alone," said Magdalen. 

"Nay, the poor child ! her mind hath been astray after these 
gay stuffs in yonder booth, while your reverence spoke — ^but 
thou art in good hands, maiden, fear not Father Jerome will 
give a heedful eye to thy instiniction. And now — ^must you 
needs go, father ? — take the book. Mistress Maidlin, and let me 
hear thee read," 

But Magdalen's patience was not long tri^d with the wonders 
of St. Winifred and her miraculous well — for Lady Falkland 
loved better to hear her own voice than any other, and a long 
and somewhat hazardous cross-examination followed, which 
Magdalen succeeded in evading by the briefest answers. Then 
more fatigued than with a day's labour, she escaped to her own 
apartment and her sympathetic attendants, to wonder again 
with many a wistful fancy where was Paul Hepburn, a fugitive 
once more. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



" Come, sing to me — 
I am faint, and sick at heart." 

Old Plat. 



Despotic as her intnisive and curious disposition made her, . 
Lady Falkland had no choice but to be very tolerant of the 
royal ward, the special protege of the Regent ; and Magdalen's 
private apartments, were so far left to herself and her women, 
that they could at least calculate with some accuracy when a do- 
miciliary visitation might be. apprehended, and could prepare for 
it accordingly. But Magdalen's windows looked forth upon no 
better prospect than the little square court-yard of Falkland lodg- 
ing, and these close . pressing walls seemed to crush the very 
daylight from eyes accustomed to look out upon the wide soli- 
tudes of the Lammermuirs, the boundless sky and expanse of 
free air where no restriction was ; solitary at home, there yet 
was all the household, familiar and long acquainted, making a 
small community, separate and self-sufficing ; but here there 
was no solemn Bertram to smile at, no frank Simon to com- 
mend or blame, no Jean Bowman — but only strange retainers 
of another great house, to whom the praise or reproof of Lady 
Maidlin was not worth so much as a glance of their own ancient 
and sovereign lady ; and without a single friend to brighten 
their solitude, their life was sombre enough. Like a beleaguer- 
ed city, they kept their narrow Jbounds with constant watch and 
ward, drawing closer to each other in their semi-captivity ; and 
8 
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Isobel was kept alert in perpetual trembling and insecurity, and 
Magdalen, half amused, and half respectful, had no small share 
of occupation too, in soothing the scrupulous Alice, whose 
righteous soul was vexed within her by the occasional confor- 
mity which they all gave to the religious rites of the household, 
and«the silence they were compelled to keep concerning their 
own. This, and the longing wonder of Magdalen over her kins- 
man's fate, the scraps of intelligence concerning the exiles which 
she could glean from Lady Falkland and her confessor^ or the 
larger amount of gossip which Isobel heard among the servants 
on the same subject, filled all their thoughts and all their dis- 
cussions ; though Magdalen scarcely ventured to mention her 
individual anxiety, but wondered with an innocent artifice which 
concealed nothing, how they all fared — where Mr. John was, 
and how it happed with the brave Laird of Grange — but kept 
all her longing unanswered questions of Paul Hepburn in her 
own heart 

** My Lord Governor passed even now with a great train," 
said IsobeL ^ I marvel. Lady Maidlin, when you were called 
hither for his pleasure, that he seeks you not to the presence — 
for in king's courts there must ever be show of mirth and gay 
companie — ^whatever great care is on hand." 

^^ I thank his grace," said Magdalen, with slight displeasure 
and some dignity; "the marvel is he counted it worthy a 
prince's pains to bring us out of poor Lammerstane, Is^el, 
where we were well and fi'ee, and recked of no man's pleasure, 
— ^I would indeed we were but home once more." 

Magdalen looked up wistfully at the little square of sky set 
in the heavy window frame, and sighed. Such a thing might 
chance as that a wandering exile should climb the solitary 
moorland path — ^but the heretic with a price upon his head 
might not venture here. 

" Alack for a frail heart ! " said Isobel, " I hear the Governor 
would fain succour my lords that are delivered out of France, 
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and bring them gladly home — ^but will not dare for fear of the 
primate and the priests; but, madam, in all these rumours hear 
you nothing of your noble kinsman ? " 

Magdalen looked up hastily, with a quiver on the lip, which 
said a hurried " No." Then casting down her eyes again, waited 
in silence, with quickened breath, ashamed to ask, but most 
eager to hear. 

"The steward would talk with me of the Reformed if I 
might trust him," said Isobel, " truth to tell, the good word has 
gone far and wide, and many love it in secret — but I heard 
from him, there was so great freedom of the faith in England, 
that many a godly professor hath succour there — and chief the 
gentlemen of St. Andrews. But, Lady Maidlin, there was 
word of one who had no heart to be secure ; they say to me, 
none hath higher favour with the English nobles — but to tarry 
in great houses has less pleasure for him than sore travail and 
weariness for his own land and the truth ; and they say he has 
been hither and thither throughout all the Border, and it is 
thought he knows of many a secret of state, and has many a 
great mission in his hands — and that cottage or palace are even 
all as one to the Laird of Langley, wherever he hath an errand 
to speed." 

"Now, I pray heaven he have not ventured here I" cried 
Magdalen, pale with fright and eagerness, as she started from 
hV chair. 

" Nay, lady," said Isobel, with a look of surprise which 
called the blood into Magdalen's cheek in a tingling rush of pain, 
" I know not, indeed, what mission there could be to peril life 
for here." 

" I but thought he was too bold," said Magdalen in her 
lowest tones, instantly abashed and subdued ; and her attendant, 
looking up, saw the young lady drop into her great chair so 
wearily, and with such a long sigh of disappointment, that 
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IsobeVs heart smote her for the vain expectation her words had 
caused. 

''Dear lady, methought these were good tidings," said &o- 
bel anxiously. 

'' Nay, you must not think I hold them aught but good ! " 
-^the tears rushed to Magdalen's eyes, but by a great effort 
she kept them down ; *^ I bad rather be of kin to such a one, 
than to the greatest prince in Christendom, — ^but, se€ you, I have 
done naught all this morning, and Lady Falkland will be here 
anon ; and Alice sits as silent-sad as if we did conspire to make 
her sin. Pray you, Isobel, sing one of your ballads to Alice 
and me." 

And Magdalen put back her hair hastily from her forehead, 
and bent her flushed face over her embroidery. " Nay, mother, 
for Lady Maidlin, if you will — ^but think not of me," — said the 
protesting Alice. Magdalen neither heard her, nor heeded — 
but glad of the silence, and glad of the occupation which she 
nervously resumed, once more threw back with a slight gesture 
of impatience the hair which had escaped from its braid, and 
laboured with vehement speed at her enTbroidery. Her heart 
throbbed loudly, and her fingers trembled. She thought by 
this process to still them both. 

And Isobel, whom long use had accustomed to all these 
swift and changeful impulses which her own nature never knew 
— and whose heart of deep love, and conscience of punctillRs 
respect, rendered such service to her Lady Maidlin, as many a 
princess might have envied — with Alice sitting by in disap- 
proving silence the while — Isobel looked with tender sympathy 
on her young charge and mistress, and, scarcely pausing in her 
own grave labours, began to sing — 

Her kin were poor, and my lord was fain, 

How mot the maiden strive, 
In the frays of the March her love was slain. 

She had no help alive, — * 
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The light died in her e*en, and gloom 

Came mirk on her sweet brows^ 
And wae was her heart for the gowden broom, 

That blooms on the Cowdenknowes. ' 

Oh had my lord but set his heart 

Upon a noble bride, . 
Nor ever ta'en this Southland airt^ 

Nor come to Leader side 1 
Alack the day when brides weep sore 

To speak the holy vows — 
Alack her heart for evermore 

Sighs sad for Cowdenknowes. 

" Oh I was young and I was fain," 

She sings iutil her bower, 
" But my love came never hame again — 

And I came to this hour. 
Oh for the broom, the bonnie broom,. 

The broom of the Cowdenknowes ; 
I wish I was at hame again 

Milking my daddie's yowes 1 " 

"I had nae thought of high degree, 

Nor great estate, nor fame, 
Oh had my lord ne*er looked on me I 

Then had I died at hame. 
Oh waes my heart for the sweet broom 

That blooms on Cowdenknowes, 
I wish I was at hame again 

Milking my daddie's yowes 1 " 

« 

''Oh sighing sore for home and rest, 

Makes summer days full lang. 
Her heart died in her weary breast^ 

And aye she made her sang. 
" Ever alace for the broom, the broom, 

The broom of the Cowdenknowes I 
I wot I will never win hame again. 

To milk my daddie*s yowes 1 " 
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"Poor heart! " Magdalen was glad that she might venture 
now to wipe some tears from her cheek. " I think if it were 
even so with me, not all the walls of Edinburgh would hold me, 
Isobel ; I would fly, or I would die." 

" Walls are strong, Lady Maidlin," said Isobel, sadly, " yet 
many a captive escapes therefrom ; but stronger is God's law, 
and right, and the duties of woman and man — ye may never 
break through these, if your heart break day by day." 

And with a glance of fear Magdalen looked up. ^^ Isobel* 
Isobel, think you indeed we shall never win home f " 



CHAPTER XXXL 

** This night I hold an old Mcustomed llMit." 

Bomo AXB JiruR. 

" Dear child, you will bear you as your own judgment tells," 
said the anxious Isobel, ^ albeit you know not the fashion of a 
court, is it not in your choice. Lady Maidlin, to be other than a 
noble gentlewoman, youthful though you be ; I would I even 
were as sure that nought befel to pain your heart" 

Alice stood looking on with sorrowful disapprobation. For 
several days now poor Alice had Unwillingly followed her mother 
to matins and even-song, but though she found it possible with 
much self-condemnation to follow her private devotions in the 
face of many an ave, it was not in her power to look on with 
any semblance of satisfaction, while her young mistress was 
arrayed for her first introduction to the world. The careful 
Isobel smoothed down the folds of Magdalen's rich brocaded 
dress, and touched into perfection the clear points of her ruff, 
vnth a most loving and solicitous hand, as anxious that her lady 
should appear well among the courtly assemblage to which she 
was bound, as that she should suffer no pain from anything 
she met with there ; but Alice, shocked by this anxiety, and 
greatly distressed vnth the very evident expectation of Magdalen, 
stood a little apart, ready to weep at the slightest provocation, 
and greatly troubled in mind and conscience for her lady's sake. 

" Do not wait for me, Isobel — go to your rest, I pray you," 
said Magdalen. 
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" Nay, I cannot sleep till I see you safe returned," said 
Isobel, " go forth, dear child, and think in yonder lonesome 
grandeur that there are who pray for you perpetually. No one 
will offer you aught but kindness — think it not — and it contents 
zne to see a bearing and a countenance that do honour to your 
race." 

Lady Falkland's call for Ma^jdalen stayed the words of re- 
monstrance with which Alice was about to enter her caveat 
against her mother's compliments, and Magdalen went hastily 
away to join her ancient guardian and chaperone. It was al- 
most impossible for Lady Falkland's dress to be richer than it 
was on the first and several other occasions when Magdalen had 
seen her in her own apartments after her elaborate toilet was 
completed, but she had made an effort to-night — ^her whole 
person was in a restless glitter of light, quivering rays of gems 
glancing out from the heavy velvet drapery of her dress, looping 
up the folds at one place, buttoning the robe at another, and 
adorning every point where such decorations were possible. 
Magdalen, who had not a jewel in her possession, save a ring 
of her mother's which she wore on her finger, and a necklace of 
pearls wfiich was on her neck, looked with wonder and ad- 
miration at the singular wealth of her companion's ornaments. 
Lady Falkland was pleased ; she called her young ward's at- 
tention to this ruby and that diamond, with many an anecdote 
and scrap of history belonging to one and the other, from which 
Magdalen learned that this was Lady Falkland's peculiar avarice, 
and that she even cast wistful and covetous looks upon the 
simple string of pearls, the sole ornament of her charge. 

But Lady Falkland was in a high flutter of spirits and as 
full of excitement as a country belle ; she had been for some 
time tacitly excluded from the stately revels of the court, and 
this return was a delight which she could not too much exult 
over. Magdalen's interest and expectation, and awe of the 
coming greatness were so intense as to make her cheek pale, 
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and her brow more grave ; her whole mind was absorbed in 
the scene that lay before her — ^but Lady Falkland's joy and 
self-gratulation were more visible. They changed places in 
appearance — and the old lady for her flush of high spirits and 
pleasure, might have been the country girl bound for her first 
glimpse of this unknown splendour, while the quiet bearing of 
Magdalen could be easily mistaken for the passionless calm of 
experience knowing this pageant well, and how little of reality 
was there. 

But the brilliant halls of Holyrood burst upon Magdalen 
like a vision of enchantment ; those deep windows, where the 
soft moonlight of July stole in with timid gleam, to light upon 
&ir ladies and noble gallants, the highest in Scotland — those 
elevated seats at the upper end of the hall wherein the noble 
presence of Arran and of his high-born countess filled the royal 
place — the blaze of light, the glimmer of jewels fluttering 
hither and thither in restless brilliancy like liquid flame, the 
conscious and indisputable nobility of all who surrounded her, 
dazzled the eyes of the moorland maiden, and flUed her inex* 
perienced mind with wondeir. With no cynic eyes, but with 
the pure gaze of innocence and simplicity, Magdalen shyly 
looked upon the brilliant crowd, believing with her whole heart 
that every stately baron among them was a heroic paladin, and 
every lady worthy of the loftiest titles of romance. 

In her own chamber Magdalen had not failed to be a little 
anxious about her appearance, and careful to ascertain that her 
dress was properly arranged, her fine hair in becoming order, 
her lace ruft' and necklace of pearls disposed so as to set off 
each other. But arrived at the scene for which this was the 
preparation, her o^n appearance did not cost her a thought ; 
she felt in an instant, with most genuine humility, that no one 
in this throng would notice her, or rather she forgot in her 
admiration and interest that there was anything to be noticed, 
and devoured with eagerness and complete self-oblivion the 
8* 
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splendid spectacle, which was such as she had never seen be- 
fore, and might never see again. 

Shyly shrinking out of every one's way, standing back iu 
timid respect when any one crossed her path, it was somewhat 
hard for Magdalen to keep her original position of close follower 
to Lady Falkland, who went gleaming with all her jewels, and 
with her weird and ashy face, which bore so strong a contrast 
to these ornaments, through the crowd where she had a hundred 
friends to salute. It was true that the old lady now and then 
looked back through some intervening group to beckon im- 
patiently to the blushing and confused girl who had not courage 
to make her way through these high-bred personages, to her 
simple eyes so brilliant and so dignified, who intercepted her, 
and sometimes Lady Falkland was detained so long by some 
friendly dowager as to suffer her young companion to make her 
way to her side again ; but Magdalen thought her progress 
through the crowded hall of Gifford Castle was nothing to this 
passage among the royal guests at Holyrood. With a feeling 
almost like sudden joy, she caught a glimpse of Lady Yester 
as she advanced — but Lady Yester's chilling recognition was a 
great deal worse than the careless glance of strangers ; and now 
that the first impression was over, Magdalen began to feel very 
forlorn and solitary. They were all so lofty, so far above her-^ 
she could have clung with almost affection to Lady Falkland,- 
but Lady Falkland seemed to have forgotten her existence. In 
the midst of this scene, which transported her with joyful 
wonder five minutes since, Magdalen by this time could have 
wept for vexation and bitter loneliness — so unfriended she felt 
herself^ so destitute of kin and kindness. The old home room 
at Lammerstane, the bare chamber at Lady Falkland's^ where 
Isobel and Alice sat together talking of their lady, were a 
hundred times less dreary than this court and palace, where 
there was no one who cared to hear poor Magdalen Hepburn's 
name. 
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But now they are so close to the head of this long gallery 
that Magdalen cannot quite distinguish the Regent and his 
Consort, and it is with a sudden start she hears herself ad- 
dressed. 

" What, our pretty heiress of the Lammermoors ! . I com- 
mend this daughter of a brave knight, and lady of a stout 
fortalice to your Grace's acquaintance. Nay, this way, Mistress 
Magdalen — I promised me to have the pleasant oflSce of bid- 
ding you welcome to Holyrood." 

And once again Magdalen Hepburn's moist and gratified 
eyes turned upon the Eegent's face. He had nsen from his 
chair of state with a graceful and fiatherly kindness to present 
her to the Countess, who sat looking on with a smile, half of 
amusement, half of pleasure. The Governor of Scotland wore 
a suit of black velvet, suflSciently plain in itself, but the splendid 
workmanship of the light rapier he carried, and the magnifi- 
cence of the jewelled clasp which held the plume in his bonnet, 
vindicated his princely rank. The bonnet itself was slanted 
over his high and narrow forehead, resting only upon his hair 
at one side, while on the other it nearly touched his cheek ; his 
features, all of a somewhat high and narrow cast, were lighted 
up to-night, in addition to their usual good humour, with some- 
thing like a flush of triumph. The good man had managed in 
some matters connected with the f&te — although even then of 
secondary importance — to accomplish his own purpose without 
being met by any one's remonstrances — and his jealousy of 
Mary of Guise, the plotting Queen Mother, who would fain have 
his authority in her own hands, his troubles with priest and 
heretic, prelate and presbyter, his long halting between France and 
England in the momentous question of the Queen's marriage, 
had passed from his Grace's mind to-night. Elated with his 
single victory, he forgot the unnumbered hosts of his defeats, 
and the young stranger could not have approached the vice- 
regal seat in a happier hour. 
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With a sweet and gentle voice the Countess of Arran re^ 
peated this welcome, and made some passing observation which 
Magdalen was too much confused to hear, much more respond 
to. Then there was a pause ; it was painfully embarrassing to 
the poor shy Magdalen, but she stood still not knowing what it 
meant At last some courteous but half-laughing words from 
the Countess startled her ; casting her timid eyes around, she 
saw a smile on all £Mies, and it suddenly burst upon her that 
she who should have passed on happy and grateful for the kind 
word of passing notice, was standing alone in the midst of this 
brilliant circle occupying with her shy and awkward silence the 
attention of the illustrious host and hostess of the courtly as- 
sembly. In Magdalen's timid glance round her, she found not 
a face of compassion, and by this time the smile was rising to 
a titter, which the courteous Countess could not refrain from 
joining in, though she made an effort to check it Lady Falk* 
land was not to be seen — a sea of strange and unknown faces 
bewildered the solitary girl. Her face flushed, he? breast 
heaved, and with so rapid a motion that laughers had not time 
to recover their countenance, she fell back upon the crowd. In 
another moment, entirely self-conscious, and in possession of all 
her faculties now, she saw the space where she had stood 
remain vacant for an instant, and the circle of faces change 
from mirth into surprise — and then the stream flowed on, the 
crowd returned to its individual flirtations, discussions, feuds, 
and friendships, and Magdalen saw that her momentary dis- 
tinction was past. 

But the sting of wounded pride and mortification was not 
past — she stood erect, her breath coming quick, her head 
elevated, and every vein tingling, behind a group of attendant 
ladies. She had lost her temporary guardian, she knew no 
one who could or would conduct her from this corner ; but 
Magdalen stood firm, a sensitive and nervous pride animating 
her slight girlish figure, and giving an unusual brilliancy to 
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her pale face and glistening, eye ; and with resolution worthy 
a higher occasion, vowed that no lip in this presence should 
curl again into ridicule of her. 

"This heiress, then, does your ladyship know who she is? " 
said a thin and eager dame, in the group which sheltered Mag- 
dalen. 

" I know her only as of Lammerstane, a poor tower among 
the hills, and of some acres of moss and moor," said the 
measured tones of Lady Yester, ^^ but I marvel why his Grace 
takes note of this child. She has neither grace of nurture nor 
wealth of demesne." 

" But it is said she takes the next heirship of her kinsman's 
lands of Langley," said the first speaker, " and they are a fair 
dower for a maiden of degree. The Laird of Langley is outlaw 
and heretic, and his lands go to this damsel for default of better 
kin." 

" I know naught of this," said Lady Yester, coldly, " but it 
needs such a reason, well I wist, to do his Grace's excuses for 
such honour to an unbred child." 

Proud and firm, Magdalen stood behind, her eyes dilated, 
her brow reddening in spite of all her self-command, and she 
could n5t restrain the prompt and impatient answer which burst 
from her trembling lips. 

" My kinsman of Langley is a noble gentleman, lady — no 
outlaw, but one whom all men are proud to honour — and I am 
Maidlin Hepburn of Lammerstane, this and no other. If his 
Grace is deceived, it is not at my hand ; my kinsman needs no 
heir — and I would die a hundred times ere I would brook such 
a traitor's part ; <he Lady Yester knows my degree — it is as 
she says." 

The surprise and startling effect which this declaration pro- 
duced, attracted once more the wandering eyes of Arran ; he 
made a step aside, spoke to a young gentleman of his train, 
and turning towards Magdalen directed her with a slight 
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gesture, and a kind bow and smile^ towards this messenger who 
approached her immediately. " His Grace commissions me to 
the honour of conducting you to Lady Falkland who waits," 
said the young man with a careless courtesy, and a half-con- 
cealed smile. Magdalen silently accepted his guidance, and 
turning with a quivering lip, and an air which by and by she 
felt to be amost defiant, made her way, with perfect self-posses- 
sion and jealous pride this time, to where Lady Falkland, 
plunged in a delightful gossip, had forgotten all about her 
charge ; with another bow of amusement and indifference, the 
Regent's gentleman left the young lady there. She had scarcely 
glanced at him, yet she knew him perfectly ; his smile, his 
carelessness, his amusement with herself, impressed Magdalen 
as no devotion could have done. 

" Now, child, how long must I wait for you ? alas, that I 
should touch these evil vanities again for sake of a stranger!'' 
said Lady Falkland querulously, and with a long sigh — the sigh 
was for the pleasure past. And thus ended Magdalen Hepburn'a 
introduction to the world. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

**Iiad7, 1 waned yon, eyen 0a 
Yain pleasures bring bat care and woor 
Hymns, psalms, and godly meditation — 
TTiB thus I take my lecreatloii," 

" Oh, I would we could go home I — ^T would we were at Lam- 
merstanel" cried Magdalen, as she hastily traversed the 
large and bare sleeping room, where Isobel and Alice had lis- 
tened to her tale ; " or I would I was but your child, Isobel, and 
heir of neither tower nor land. Oh, pity on me ! I would 1 
were aught but what I am ! " 

*^ Dearest lady, it is not what you would, but what God 
would," said Isobel, anxiously ; " trust to His supreme majesty 
— He knoweth why He placed you thus — and truth to speak, 
the word of a court lady does not make you your kinsman's 
heir." 

" I will never be his heir — never, if I should die," cried 
Magdalen, a wild blush breaking through her paleness. " / 
h^ve advantage by hii harm and loss I I, Isobel, I! — but, 
alack, I doubt it not, the Regent holds me so ; for what were 
the poor lady of Lammerstane to the Governor of Scot- 
land ? Our poor tower, our scant lands, our little following — 
they would tempt no man, Isobel-^none ; but all the fair lands 
of Langley — Oh God, have pity on a miserable maiden ; they 
will rob ray kinsman of his heritage in name of me." 

And Magdalen*8 quick step echoed through the room, as 
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she traversed it from end to end, clasping and unclasping her 
hands in strong agitation. The serious motherly eyes of Isobel 
followed her every movement, but Isobel judged it best to let 
this emotion subside before she spoke. Alice had bent her 
head between her hands, and hitherto had ventured no remark, 
but as Magdalen passed her she lifted her eyes wistfully, and 
with a faint detaining hold, touched her lady's dress — ^Magda- 
len stood still in an instant ; her figure was drawn up to its 
fullest height — a thrill of almost imperceptible trembling was 
upon her — ^her hair was thrust back from her forehead, her eyes 
were shining with some impetuous impulse, her lip quivering 
with the |)assionate emotion which spoke in every line of her 
variable face. Steadily looking up at her from between her 
shading hands, the wistful blue eyes of Alice, the sad, pale, 
fiuiltless countenance, timid yet inspired like a young saint, 
held the lady like a spell — and the mother, anxious and fearful, 
was silent and looked on. 

" Please you, lady," said the low voice of Alice, " are not 
these judgments of God for sinful compliances ? Alas, He will 
not have us give His honour to another, nor forsake Him for 
the world." 

Magdalen etood still for a moment, and did not answer ; a 
momentary flush of resentment, a sudden gravity, came over 
her like a cloud, and under this shadow her agitation calmed — 
but Isobel hastened to speak. 

" Lady Maidlin will not chide you, Alice, for the love you 
bear her — but, dear lady, upbraid not yourself, you have doq^ 
naught amiss ; we who are Christians are not in heaven, nor in 
a convent, but cast abroad upon the world. Peace, child — it is 
here God gives us charge to live — and the bravest noble of our 
faith complies thus far, where there be neither preaching nor 
place for better worship. Be patient, dear ones. God wot I 
am no wise wonian, I know not what is to come — ^but I am 
assured and confident, as if an angel spoke with me, that God 
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will deliver us anon. Take thine own seat, dear lady, till I tell 
thee a tale I heard to-day." 

Magdalen sat down hurriedly in the great chair, which her 
attendant drew towards her, and bent forward, with her interest 
awakened and her thoughts turned from herself to listen, 
Alice drew her stool closer, and Isobel^ well pleased with her 
contrivance, began her story. 

" In the High-street, where I went forth a little while to- 
night, I met, Lady Maidlin, with an ancient gossip of my own ; 
Alice has heard me often speak of Christian Wardlaw, at Cock- 
bumspath, 8he is a woman of singular grace, sore tried by 
the Lord with loss of bairns, and loss of gear, but sustained by 
His own exceeding might When I had made my spearings 
for her house, and she for mine, the converse turned, as you 
will well suppose, upon the ways of truth; and Christian told 
me a tale well certified, of that blessed servant of the Lord, Mr, 
John, when serving at the oar in these galleys of the French. 
They had come in sight of Scottish land, Mr. John being sick, 
well nigh unto death, and one who was with him in that hour, 
pointed where the ruined castle of St. Andrew's lay visible, with 
the abbey towers beyond, and asked him if he knew the place. 
* Yea,' said God's servant,. * there I first opened my mouth to 
preach the Lord's grace, and there I am verily assured it js His 
will I shall preach again, howsoever it appeareth now.' In sore 
sickness and captivity, it pleased God to com£:>rt. His own sol- 
dier with this certitude, and, dearest lady, the word is^ that Mr. 
John is safe in English land even now. Comfort your hearts, 
and be patient — deliverance comes apace." 

Her young auditors listened to Isobel with such mterest as 
her tale deserved. The Reformed of these days were not, as 
we are disposed to expect, centuries in advance of their time ; 
and with devout and eager interest, these girls received the 
comfort of this assurance into their hearts. It was not difficult 
after this to persuade them to lie down to the sleep which both 
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believed impossible, but which overpowered their youthful fe- 
culties almost before their prayers were done. The mother 
alone, who could not bring back the ready slumber of youth to 
her wearied eyes, lay awake through the dark watches of the 
night, and with the bitter anxiety which knew what it feared, 
addressed her appeal with silent tears to the throne of God. 

It was Lady Falkland's custom to preside over the labours 
of her women in the large apartment where Magdalen had first 
seen her, and to speak truth, Lady Falkland's women, under the 
restless and querulous oversight of their mistress, who sat with 
an open volume of the lives of the saints before her, and who 
was not to be propitiated with less than some dainty bit of 
gossip, had no very desirable life ; for on the alert, as the lady 
herself was perpetually, it was a rare chance when she did not 
know beforehand the morsel of scandal, with which some wait- 
ing woman hoped to excuse her neglected labour. Isobel and 
Alice, though now for a considerable time residents in the house, 
had not hitherto joined this industrious company ; but Lady 
Falkland, impatient at last that these strangers should escape 
her rule, gave Magdalen very distinct intimation that their 
presence was required. So Alice carried her embroidery, and 
Isobel her distaff into the hall ; the mother was permitted to 
remaia among the other women at the lower end of the apart- 
ment, but Alice, in consideration of her more elegant employ- 
ment, in which Lady Falkland believed herself a critic, was pro- 
moted to the very unenviable dignity of a seat by the lady's 
side. 

It was nearly noon when Magdalen entered hastily and 
called Isobel to her. Alice saw with trembling agitation her 
lady and her mother hasten from the room ; now indeed she 
was left to herself^ and she felt her face flush with fear and cour- 
age as a hundred imagined emergencies rushed into her mind, 
and she felt that now whatever befell her in this dreaded com- 
pany she must act for herself, uncounselled and alone. 
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" Whither goes your lady, child ? " said Lady Falkland, 
^ but eyes so intent scarce wot she has gone, I tfow ; I hold this 
damsel a pattern to you all, slothful queans. Come hither, 
Lilian, bring thy work to me." 

A light young figure rose from among the workers, and the 
quick glance of Alice caught a saucy confident face which seem- 
ed to have little fear of the coming rebuke. 

"Your ladyship has heard of the Lady Calder, and that 
gallant of the house of Crawford," said the offender in a soft 
voice, as she gave her work into the hands of her mistress. 

"The Lady Calder — ^nay, child, what of her?" exclaimed 
Lady Falkland eagerly. 

"Your ladyship knows she is widowed and has a rich 
dower. Well, madam, so please you, this gallant " 

But before another word could be said, the heavy bell of a 
neighbouring church rang out upon the air, lady and maid 
servant stopped abruptly, the work fell from the willing hand 
of the women, and Lilian interrupted in her tale, and the eager 
lady in her listening, suddenly sank upon their knees; the 
astonished Alice, dizzy and confounded, rose by a natural im- 
pulse, when all rose around her ; but instead of kneeling as 
they did, the poor girl wavered, hesitated, and finally turning 
again, sat down in an agony of bewilderment, and burst into 
tears. 

But Alice through her weeping could see that Lady Falk- 
land, absorbed as she was with her prayers, did not fail to fix a . 
pair of keen cold eyes upon the little heretic, while she pattered 
the Aves and paternosters of the Angelus — and even had she 
escaped Lady Falkland, the observation of Lilian, jealous and 
curious, was certain. The boldness of a martyr and the terror 
of a child overpowered Alice — she sat still as if fascinated, and 
could do nothing but weep. 

It was a brilliant July noon, rich with the balmy warmth 
and sunshine of summer. Ere the bell ceased, one after 
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another of the womeD, more speedy with their devotions, rose 
and resumed t|}eir work ; but the last swing of the bell was 
vibrating in the air, when Lady Falkland rose from the ortho- 
dox prayers, which occupied exactly the time they should oc- 
cupy, neither a moment more nor less. She rose with deliber- 
ate and inquisitorial dignity, composed hereself in her seat, im- 
posed silence on Lilian, with a gesture, and turned to the weep- 
ing Alice. 

*^ From what land of heathens do you come, damsel, that 
you know not the Angelus ? " asked Lady Falkland sternly. 

Alice made no answer, but she dried her tears, and raised 
her flushed and agitated face. 

^Have you then been bred among such reprobates and 
sinners ? answer me, I command you. Fool ! did you never 
hear the bell of Angelus, or behold the prayers of the faithful 
before?" 

" Yes, madam, so please you, I have both heard and seen," 
said Alice bravely. 

Lady Falkland fixed her cold eyes full on the face of the 
young recusant, but though Alice was abashed, she was not 
dismayed. 

" You have seen and heard — hear you this bold quean ! — 
and how is it that you dare to rebel against God ?." cried Lady 
Falkland, " and keep your knee unbent when Holy Church re- 
quires your prayers ? " 

. . *' Madam I I dare not pray, save to God ! " said Alice, with 
difficulty restraining a fresh burst of tears. " I dare not bend 
my knee at a call of superstition — oh lady, I dare not ! " 

" The little fool is a heretic 1 " cried Lady Falkland with a 
half scream. 

But this scream was much more of triumph than of horror. 
A heretic! The honour and glory awaited Lady Falkland of 
conveying this little heathen to the vigilance of priestly instruc- 
tion — perhaps of converting or condemning in her own person. 
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Lady Oalder and the unheard story were forgotten in this new 
and delightful excitement. With a dignity and importance 
quite novel to her, Lady Falkland rose; 

" Conduct this foolish child to the little cabinet which opens 
from my chamber,'' said the lady, with much state. Lilian, I 
commit her to you — see that she is kept securely and alone, till 
I speak with her again — I must even see to this speedily. Thou 
little heretic ! I warrant me thou didst not gather this at thine 
own hands — ^thy mother and thy lady ! — ^but begone till I have 
better l^ure. Alack the day ! — ^what place! shall be free of its 
pollution, when this black heresy comes within my dwelling, 
where Father Jerome says there is a very odour of unblemished 
faith. Have her hence, Lilian — I must hear what his reverence 
says." 

But Alice, excited and trembling with the tumult of her own 
feelings — her childish terror, and her enthusiastic bravery which 
was equally childlike — did not observe the laughing face of 
Lilian, nor the little nod and gesture of encouragement which 
promised her no greiat severity from her warden. The light- 
footed waiting woman hurried her away, holding her hand — and 
with tremulous dignity restraining her tears, and solemnly, but 
shyly meeting the glances of Lady Falkland's curious attend- 
ants, Alice left the room like a hero. Not to the stake, though 
her ready imagination leaped to its horrors already, nor to 
gloomy prison, or chamber of priestly inquisition — but only 
through these bare familiar passages, and through the sombre 
and faded splendour of Lady Falkland's own apartment, to the 
little cabinet, with all its store of curious toys and antique vani- 
ties — no very terrible place of imprisonment 

" Now look you hither," said Lilian, with a little peal of 
restrained laughter, " I'll be no jailer if my lady were the 
greatest lady in all the land. Little maiden, little fool, what had 
the like of you ado with &iths and doctrines ? and I warrant me 
your pretty lady herself called to make answer for it ; but see 
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you here, child — when my lady Falkland lodges prisoners, she 
maun e'en look to her keys, and this is in the lock for a kind 
chance ; do you not mark me ? nay, there is no such cause for 
fright after all. I will lock one door upon you, little Alice, but 
I know nought of this, look you, save where it leads." 

And Lilian opened a door opposite to the one by which they 
had entered, showed to her captive how through another small 
room adjoining she might escape into the gallery which led to 
Magdalen's apartments. 

^ I am not frighted," said Alice, though a shudtler and 
tremble contradicted her words, ^' and indeed I thmk I should 
abide and bear my testimony — and Lady Falkland will chide 
you — and, indeed, you betray her trust — and oh, Lilian, I know 
not what to do ! " 

'* I betray her ! good lack, the child is distraught," cried 
Lady Falkland's waiting woman ; ^ flee, or tarry, I care not, 
you can have your will ; but one barred door is enow to scare a 
froward bairn. I give you good day, mistress heretic — ^but I 
would not bide for good night, if I were in your place." ' 

The door closed, and Alice was alone ; but flight was not by 
any means the first impulse of the young Protestant. Sitting 
down upon the waxed and glimmering floor, Alice firet wept 
out the tears of excitement which almost choked her breath — 
then she started, scared and trembling at distant noises which 
seemed to draw nearer-:— footsteps hastening to her prison. 
Then she paused to endeavour some compromise between her 
terrors and her resolutions ; she thought of the martyrdoms of 
recent time, and her young breast swelled high with sudden 
heroism ; but anon she thought of her mother and her lady — 
of the peaceful braes of Lammerstane, and how the little house- 
hold there would weep her sacrifice; and Alice could not 
refrain weeping for pity as she paused in momentary contem{Ja- 
tion of the desolation caused by her own death. At that 
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moment something stirred, not unlike the rustling of J/adj 
Falkland's dress in Lady Falkland's apartment, and then an 
imagined footstep struck cold upon the heart of Alice. She 
started up — there was no longer time for parley with herself — 
and fled along the gallery like a frightened bird. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

oil Btttttod dove ! and wbitlMr shtll she fleet 
^ Whither but home : although, poor heart, she knowa not, 
** But that the fowler hath been here before, 

And spread his net across her very threshold. 

Unfearino any such catastrophe, and in little more than time 
to escape betrayal of her own opinions by the same ordeal, 
Magdalen hurried Isobel to a window of the gallery which looked 
out into the little court. A young woman in a decent peasant 
dress — ^a grey cloak and hood of black say — stood below, in 
laughing conversation with one of the lackeys. The man's 
heart was so far opened that he bore a very animated part in 
the dialogue, and the smile of a bystander, and a burst of 
laughter from his unseen fellow-servants within, showed that the 
stranger h^d the better of it, whatever their discussion was. 

"Lknow her not, lady ; she might even be any common 
housewife within reach of Edinbutgh, for her attire," said Isobel, 
with perplexity. ^ He points her thither. Save us ! Can it be ? 
— ^it is certain a kent face." 

" It is Jean," said Magdalen, breathlessly, " I knew her at 
the first glance— and she brings us tidings from Lammerstane ; 
but wherefore so sad in her apparel ? Nay, hasten, Isobel, bring • 
her here." 

And Magdalen hurried to her own apartment, to await, in 
a great tremor of anxiety and alarm, this unlooked for mes- 
senger ; for troubled with many a fanciful foreboding, the loss 
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of Jean's scarlet ribbons became a fatal omen to her trembling 
lady. Some minutes elapsed and no one came — the visitor 
was no longer in the court-yard — ^then another htUe interval, and 
Magdalen's heart beat high to hear a flying footstep approach 
her door. '^ Jean, Jean 1 what has befallen us ? " cried Magdalen, 
rushing forward ; but instead of Jean, appeared the slight figure 
of Alice, her cheeks wet with tears, and her face full of shame, 
distress and apprehension. Magdalen paused before the window 
with sudden bewilderment and fear. 

** Oh, Lady Maidlin, I am no better than a traitor," cried the 
weeping Alice ; ^ mother, mother, what shall I do ? " 

As if in answer to the appeal, Isobel hurriedly entered, fol- 
lowed by Jean. ^ Madam, it is Jean Bowman, even as you 
said,** said the punctilious Isobel, though her eyes sought her 
child with a look of eager inquiry and fear, " but I pray you. 
dear lady, pardon me till I have looked to AUce. Alice, Alice, 
what is this?" 

" Nay, what is it, then — ^have we two griefe to bear ? " said 
Magdalen, ** let Jean keep hers awhile, it must be saddest ; yet 
it will be but for Lady Falkland's chiding — and you have travel- 
led long and sore ; nay, Jean, I cannot tarry — tell me what 
your tidings are." 

Jean cast a quick glance upon Alice and her mother, and 
turned at on'ce to Magdalen. ^ My errand is first, Lady Maid- 
lin — and syne, if Mistress Isobel lacks service, Tm aye at hand. 
Madam, I came to tell you of ane had been at Lammerstane." 

Magdalen could only answer by a slight gesture, bidding her 
go on ; for what with her anxiety concerning this, and the half 
repressed sobs of Alice, and whispered inquiries to her mother 
behind, Magdalen could scarcely preserve the small degree of 
tremulous composure she possessed. 

"I kenthim at half a mile of gate," said Jean, rapidly 

plunging into her story as was her wont, " for all it was falling 

gloaming, and the watch set, and the cows in the byr 

9 
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but I durst not say even to Simon, * my lord is coming,' for fear 
he might be in peril. So what could I do but slip without the 
wall mysel — to my ain scathe, for they threw in my teeth I held 
a tryst upon the hill — but that's nought to the purpose," said 
Jean, with a quick blush ; " I hasted to come up to my lord in 
a hollow, where naebody could see, but he noted me not, set- 
ting his face to the tower, and looking no otter airt. I had to 
speak mysel. I said soft, ' my lord, my lord ! ' and he turned 
a quick glance upon me, but I saw he remembered me not, but 
just waved his hand and on to the tower. Then I spake 
again, * my lord, Lady Maidlin's away to the Lord Governor's 
court in Edinburgh; there's nane but certain serving men and 
maids left in the tower.' He stoppit at that word, and such a 
lang weary sigh, and such a sickening at his heart ! I kent it by 
the look he gave. *Lady Maidlin gone!' and he drew his 
cloak closer and pulled his bonnet down on his .brow, and cast 
a wistful look at the tower. Maybe I may seem a bauld 
quean to speak in such companie, but my heart grieved for a 
true lover stoppit at his lady's door ; so I took heart and said, 

* I'm Jean Bowman, my lord, that bore your errand to St. An- 
drew's ; I'm leal and true, as the lady kws, and if it's your 
honour's will to send message or token, plague be on my slothful 
feet, if I canna reach the Canongate of Edinburgh the mom.' 
he gave a lang sigh again, and then he said in his noble way, 

* I looked to see her own sweet face to-night — but if she be well, 
what matters it for me ? ' And then he charged me to make 
his humble duty to Lady Maidlin, and to give you to wit he 
had escaped, and all the gentlemen of St. Andrew's, every ane 
but a man or two of the meaner sort, out of the hands of 
France ; and Mr, John, the preacher, and his ain noble self, 
dwelling over the border in England, living in freedom of 'the 
Evangel, and ready to do you service whensoever it pleased you 
give him a call ; and, lady, if there was ae word wasna true in 
a' he said, it was when he wished, with a gleam of his e'e, you 
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migbt be safe and bappy, and need nae aid, but to mind be 
was your servant and vassal wben you did ; and be named to 
me Luckie Craig's cotbouse as a place wbitber to gang, if ony 
strait came, to send ber good-man to bim witb tbe news. And 
tbat was a' bis noble bonour said — for I canna let you see, 
Lady Maidlin, bow bis face ligbted, and bis grand e'en sbone, 
wbenever be mentioned your name." 

" And did be not go back, nor tarry for so mucb as tbe 
shelter of tbe nigbt?" said Magdalen, witb blusbing eagerness, 
" and it was late and be benigbted on tbe bill ? I would he 
bad been in Lammerstane. Nay, Jean, but be bas suffered 
mucb, and we are near of kindred : you may not tbink amiss 
of me." 

" Na, lady, no if an angel bade me," said Jean, promptly, 
^ but I tbink not my lord ever tbougbt mair of Lammerstane, 
but that it was black and desolate witb Lady Maidlin away — 
but madam, maun I no ask of little Alice and Mistress Isobel, 
what ails them now ? " 

Magdalen started witb confusion from ber own absorbing 
thoughts — and started all tbe more when she saw Isobel hastily 
equipping Alice as for a journey. 

" Dear lady, let Jean -tarry witb thee," said Isobel, very 
steadily, but witb emotion. " This poor child bas been betrayed 
— nay, Alice, I blame thee not — ^but Lady Falkland counts her 
for a heretic, because she did not kneel at tbe bell of tbe An- 
gelus ; and she is even now escaped from the lady's private 
chamber. Madam, Isobel bas not been wont to fail thee — but 
I must save my child." 

" I will not hear you speak so to me," said Magdalen, with 
tears. " Nay, Isobel, you do me wrong — but this lady dare not 
barm ber — Alice, will you not tell me? — what bas befallen 
you?" 

" Ob, Lady Maidlin ! I tbougbt to be very brave and de- 
fend the truth — but I am nothing better than a traitor, for now 
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I am to flee," said Alice, with much weeping — and Alice through 
her tears and self-condemnation, started at a step without, and 
kept eyes of timid watchfulness upon the closed door. 

" She dare not harm her, Isobel," said Magdalen, " I will 
appeal to the Regent — I will hasten to the court Alice, dear 
heart 1 they shall do you no wrong." 

^ Lady Falkland will have her to the priests, and the priests 
to their instruction," said Isobel, with steady gravity — " I dare 
not run this dreadful risk, even for love of my lady. Peace, 
child I if God called thee to be a martyr, would I strive against 
the Lord ? peace, he calls us not Lady Maidlin, I cry your 
pardon — ^she must hence without delay." 

''And I would so might I," said Magdalen, with a sigh, 
" but Isobel says well. Comfort, Alice — you will be safe at 
home ; and, Isobel, never fejter nor look on me. Nay, haste — 
I will aid Alice. Do not linger — if you flee, you must flee 
now." 

And Magdalen hastened to render to Alice services which 
Alice had often dutifully offered to her — ^but these unwonted at- 
tentions confused the poor little heroine more and more, as she 
shrank from them with punctilious respect Meanwhile, Isobel 
with sure but faltering hands, secured her own hood and mantle, 
and very pale, with a tear in her eye, and her look hesitating 
between her lady and her child, prepared for instant flight 

You will not leave the lady. Mistress Isobel ? " cried Jean 
Bowman, suddenly, " or it will be but that they may wise you 
back, heretics baith — ^for the like of you can neither wear a 
false guise nor tell a lee. Na, I ken better — ^you'll trust little 
Alice tome." 

Isobel paused, and looked up earnestly at the speaker — 
and Jean presented to the trembling mother's scrutiny, her own 
bright and candid face, glowing with conscious ability to do 
good service — ** Fm not to ca' wise in lear, nor holy at the heart 
like you," said Jean, with humility, " but Fm used of old to 
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hauld my ain, and be a' the defence I could lippen to-— PIl 
carry her hame as safe as a babie in its mother's breast — and 
nae man will lay heresy to my hand, for a' I say my malison 
night and day upon every thing that's ca'ed a priest. Na, Mis- 
tress Isobel — ^you'll let me take Alice hame." 

** I have none other — she is all that God has left to me, save 
my lady," said Isobel, overcome at last Jean Bowman's eyes 
filled with sympathetic tears — ^no stronger appeal could have 
been made to her. 

" For I have nane ! " said Jean, emphatically — ^ I would 
gang through fire and water afore another heart should be de- 
solate like me. Fareweel to bonny Lady Maidlin — fareweel and 
comfort to you — and little Alice and me, we'll slip away hame." 

So swift and sudden it was, they had indeed stolen away-^ 
and Magdalen and Isobel standing together alone in the room 
looked blankly into each other's faces. Magdalen could not re- 
sist the solicitous imploring look which her attendant turned 
upon her. 

" You have tarried for me, Isobel — and your very heart in 
peril ! " cried Magdalen. " But Alice is mine as she is thine, 
and I am assured she is in true hands. Isobel, courage I they 
will be home soon." 

" I do believe it lady," said Isobel, and she turned slowly to 
the window. There, with such trembling anxiety that they 
scarcely dared draw breath, Magdalen and she watched toge- 
ther, while these two figures emerged — heard with a pang of 
terror the light and happy voice of Jean Bowman, throwing 
back a contemptuous gibe upon a serving man in her way, and 
watched them at last safely and silently disappear under the 
gloomy portal of the " close," which conducted the wayfarers 
out of the gloom of Lady Falkland's sombre lodging into the 
busy outer world. 



CUAPTER XXXIV. 

Mariana.—" Tou have strange thoughts for a patrician dame." 
Angiolina. — " And yet they were my Jhther's." 

Marino Falzbro. 

" Mistress Maidlin, I wjould speak with you," said Lady Falk- 
land, sharply, as she entered in haste the apartments of Magda- 
len. " It is well — your woman is here — but where is that mal- 
apert child ? " 

Magdalen, seated in the great chair, had been for some little 
time summoning all her fortitude in expectation of this visit, 
and it was with a beating heart that she looked up to answer, 
"Is it Alice, madam ? " 

" Nay, Alice or Joan, what know I of the quean's name," 
said the old lady, her cold blue eyes glittering restlessly from her 
ashen face, "but this I know, the little fool hath been trained in 
error, and will not give obedience, either to holy Church, which 
is above all, or to me. Young mistress, it is meet you should 
look to yourself; where is this heretic ? " 

" Madam, Alice is of my service," said Magdalen, with a 
flush of tremulous pride, " and has not been wont to give obe- 
dience to any other ; if it please you to tell me what she has 
done amiss, I will chide her." 

" Thy chiding will not serve," said Lady Falkland, hastily? 
" nay, child, nor yet mine own ; the good father, Jerome, will 
speak with her himself — too great a grace — ^and if that reaches 
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not her case, the Church, as his reverenoe says, has means enow. 
What, woman I is it you have perverted your child ? " 

" Nay, lady, heaven forefend I " Isobel scarcely could lift 
her head, composed as her appearance was, to meet the scrutiny 
of those chill inquisitive eyes ; and in her heart Isobel was pur- 
suing the fugitives, fretting at their fancied tardiness and urging 
them to greater speed. 

" Youth is wilful," said Lady Falkland, " no need to look 
afield, I trow, to learn that for truth," and her eyes turned 
angrily to Magdalen ; " but no one shall tell me that years so 
tender could light of their own accord upon heresy so foul ; out 
upon cowards ! if there was counsel ta'en among you to put 
scoff on all good Christians, truth, I would not have left it to a 
child ! Mistress Maidlin, you who are so bold, it had been bet- 
ter to hazard your oym person than your bower maiden's." 

^' But, madam, will it please you tell my lady what the poor 
child hath done amiss ? " said Isobel interposing anxiously. 

" She has not told her own story, I warrant," said Lady 
Falkland, with an inquisitive glance round the room. " What 
think you the minion did at sound of the Angelus, but mock 
at mine own devotions and refuse the holy call ? Nay, woman, 
I cannot be deceived ; will you dare affirm to me that she did 
this profanity without your command ? " 

*^ I never said, thou shalt not pray — never, lady, but rather 
pray at all seasons wheresoever thou mayest, dearest child," 
cried Isobel with agitation. "I deny not what is true in my 
heart — ^I say not I can worship day by day, with honesty, as 
this lady and her household worship ; but bear me witness, 
Lady Maidlin, I never won thee from thy prayers ; I never for- 
bade my child to seek God — yea, at any or at every time I " 

*' I perceive the craft, "said Lady Falkland, " so, I doubt 
not, the prayers of holy Church— of a humble lady like myself, 
and such an holy man as Father Jerome, are not worthy to be 
prayers for this spoiled vassal, a moorland mistress's bower- 
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woman ! Fie upon you ! profane and proud ! that wQuld hold 
your heads with the holy saints, and yet love a fooPs hallad 
better than an Ave Mary — fie upon you all ! " 

" My lady was a lady of birth and renown. Hush ! I en- 
treat thee, dearest child, " cried Isobel. " Madam, it is ill flyt- 
ing between your high degree and mine — ^but this is true, I 
never wiled a heart from seeking God, nor put scorn on any 
for his service ; and if my fortune has been to offend a noble 
lady dwelling in her household, I crave my pardon humbly, 
kenning my place." 

'• Fair words — fair words, " said Lady Falkland, " if your 
heart be as humble as your phrases, mistress, what ails you to 
bring this httle fool to roe ?" 

A blank glance of dismay was exchanged between Magda- 
len and her attendant — ^^- Alas, madam, she is my only child !" 
said Isobel, with a start and suppressed sob ; but Lady Falk- 
land was not to be moved by any such argument. 

" A wise mother would think the greater reason she should 
be trained aright, ^ said the childless inquisitor. " Mistress 
Maidlin, I wot not w'ell what privilege pertains to your* service, 
but in mine own dwelling I will not be scorned. She must 
even be delivered to me." 

" Madam, another of my women came but now from Lam- 
merstane," said Magdalen, faltering, "and they were friends 
of old ; I did not hinder it — Alice went forth with her awhile. 
What say you, Isobel ? nay indeed, I may not for the truth's 
sake. Lady Falkland, say she will return again." 

** So fares it with those who put their faith in the word of 
heresy ! " exclaimed the old lady bitterly ; " you reckon this 
fair dealing, I warrant me ? Now plague on such ! and this 
saucy quean is gone ? " 

There was no answer. Magdalen did not dare express her 
indignation, lest she should exasperate her hostess, and perhaps 
procure an immediate pursuit of Alice, while Isobel, bending 
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her head over her distaff, with flushed cheeks and downcast 
eyes, listened and made no sign. Never hefore had her young 
mistress seen the stately Isobel so greatly discomposed. 

>' I bid you look to yourselves I ^' exclaimed Lady Falkland, 
" it is but fair to hold the puppet-master bound for his crea- 
ture's freaks. Oh, ye are of goodly seeming — ^honourable women 
in your degree — but I would even gladly see this mim Mistress 
Maidlin, or her bower-woman, that might be a queen's, so high 
she holds her head, make answer before saintly Father Jerome, 
or a session of holy brethren, concerning the &ith 1 Nay, young 
mistress, never think to move me with your proud looks — I pro- 
mise you we know no Lady Maidlin in Falkland Lodging, for 
all your flattering vassals have made you trow ; and I know 
not wherefore ye should abide at large in a noble dwelling to 
spread your heresies, while bolts and bars are at hand." 

A flush of impetuous resentment overcame Magdalen's cau- 
tion. She felt the blood rush to her cheeks, and with a thrill 
of pride rose from her chair. 

^ Afy Lady Falkland forgets that I came not hither at my 
own pleasure, " said Magdalen, *^ nor would cumber her or her 
house, were it my choice — and I know not how it may serve 
his Grace's honour to have bolts and bars threatened upon a 
ward in his keeping ; but with your pleasure, madam, I will 
refer to my lord Governor's judgment — ^having neither friend 
nor kin to take part for me." 

The low and intense composure of Magdalen's voice start- 
led Lady Falkland, as emotion always does startle the frivo- 
lous ; but the slight faltering of the concluding words reassured 
her. It was a very indifferent argument for gentle usage, that 
the speaker was friendless. 

'* You say sooth in that, " said the angry and disappointed 

judge of Alice ; ^' many a noble maiden has done me reverence 

that had the chief of her name at her back ; but the poorest is 

ever the proudest, as it is well to see. I trow his Grace has 

9* 
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small ado to prank out the poor heir of a moorland tower for 
ward of the crown — deceiving gentlemen of good repute that 
else would never dream of so tocherleas a bride." 

Magdalen resumed her seat with bitter tears of injured 
pride in her eyes — so far provoked now, that she could make 
no response. 

'^ And how his grace thinks to preserve his own credit with 
holy Church, and her righteous councils, and to give shield 
and shelter to heretics, sooth I cannot tell," said Lady Falk- 
land. '^ Child, ye do ill to battle with *one like me. Was it 
not enough that I did force myself, and returned unto the van- 
ities of the world for you, that you put slight upon an aged 
woman thus ? " 

The change was so sudden, that Magdalen v^ taken by 
surprise. She rose again with natural humility, but still found 
no words to express the quick compunction with which this 
claim upon her gratitude, equivocal as it was, touched the gen- 
erosity of her youth. 

" A bootless toil I have brought on Father Jerome — holy 
man " said Lady Falkland querulously, ^ giving him to wit he 
had a strayed lamb to bring back to the only fold. Hear you, 
child, what is said in your parts of the Lady Yester ; does she 
lean to heresy like you ? " 

*^ I never heard so, madam," said Magdalen, briefly. 

*^ I think indeed you heard never aught among your hills," 
answered Lady Falkland, with a little contempt, " or else you 
are marvellous prudent for your years, and fear to make foes if 
you speak the truth ; but tiring-maids and bower-women are 
seldom so mim. Mistress, what say you'? " 

** Please you, lady, I think neither Church nor heretic 
moves the Lady Yester, " said Isobel ; *' but she is not reputed 
in our land to love the Reformed, and hath to her confessor the 
sub-prior of Coldingham, who is of the Hays, and a zealous 
man against all Gospellers near and far." 
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" I marvel that dame will not seek somewhat to mark her 
by, " said Lady Falkland, relapsing into peevish gossip ; " fair 
favour nor wit never went with her race, yet she keeps at court 
for lovQ of vanity, despite her years. Now I warrant they will 
say in your parts how old this lady may be ? " 

^ My lord was not wedded to my sweet mistress till the 
Lady Yester was a widow, madam, " said Isobel, lending her- 
self with unusual willingness to Lady Falkland's pleasure* 
** The word went abroad that the knight of Lammerstane had 
found gracious welcome in Gifford had he ta'en his wooing 
thither, for my old lord was a man of a grand presence, noble 
to see. She was nearer his years by far than my lady ; I 
would not count the Lady Yester far under threescore." 

" Nay, I well believe it," cried Lady Falkland, triumphantly, 
" and hath not the art to carry her years lightly either, for all 
she loves the world so well — with habits and tires I would not 
bestow on my waiting damsel — I, who am retired and reclusQ. 
from the pomps of this world. And so she would have wared 
her weeds on a knight of Lammerstane ? I remember that gen- 
tleman well ; and forsooth he was thy father. Mistress Maidlin ? 
Well, child, I will not chide thee again to-day. So he would 
none of this light widow? I marvel it not; and thy lady, 
good woman — who was she ? " 

Magdalen withdrew softly to the window. This unknown 
mother, so long enshrined in visionary reverence and tender- 
ness, was too secret a person to be subject to Lady Falkland's 
curious questions and gossipping observation, while her daugh- 
ter sat still to listen ; but Magdalen was glad that Isobel could 
thus divert and exhaust the wrath that had threatened them so 
much annoyance. And when Lady Falkland wiped her eyes 
hastily as Isobel's pathetic story proceeded. Sir Roger Hep- 
bum's daughter drew near her again with lessening displeasure. 
The old devotee and worldling had been charmed for the mo- 
ment into human and womanly interest, and Alice and her 
heresy escaped into quiet once more." 
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"Thua,tllen, In brien— 
The yallant Puis seeks yoa for his lore. 
Jfurae. — A man, young lady I— lady, snch a man 
As all the world— why, he's a man of wax."" 

BOXBO AJn> JtJLIIT. 

But the escape of Alice added heaviness to the thraldom of 
those who remained behind. Father Jerome's active superin- 
tendence, and the inquisitive observation of Lady Falkland, 
chafed the high spirit of Magdalen almost beyond endurance* 
The greater composure and steadier temper of Isobel gave less 
advantage to the enemy ; but Magdalen, impulsive, hasty and 
generous, whom no necessity could school out of her natural 
self-forgetting, perpetually fell into their snares. Happily for 
her it was an enterprize too daring for either priest or lady to 
denounce to the punishments of the law, a ward of the crown 
and an heiress of a noble house ; the Regent continued to dis- 
tinguish her by kindly notice, and albeit the honours she re- 
ceived as heiress of Langley were very little to Magdalen, she 
still was honoured on this behalf; so that annoyance, and not 
active or dangerous persecution, was all that she had to ap- 
prehend. 

Lady Falkland's sole guests hitherto had been confined to a 
few ancient ladies of her own class, and to the monks and reli- 
gious itinerants, who found the consolations of the spirit and the 
gossip of the world equally acceptable to her devout but liberal 
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ladyship. These visitors Magdalen avoided as much as it was 
possible ; for the covert assaults upon herself, the pious horror 
and compassion for her heresy to which a new arrival gave rise, 
were something trying at once to temper and spirit. The case 
being so, she was startled to receive Lady Falkland's peremp* 
tory injunction, not long after Alice's departure, to prepare her* 
self to be present at a stately assembly within those som* 
bre walls. 

'^ You will look to your apparel, Mistress Maidlin," said the 
lady, "and your woman shall have the aid of Lilian, if you will. 
Poor child I you are in no great case for noble companie — and 
1 know not what those will deem who hold you for a wealthy 
heiress, and see a maiden no better arrayed than a yeoman's 
housewife, with never an adornment but yonder poor chain of 
pearls* Jt shames me to see thee so— but his Grace's pleasure 
must be done ; and look well to your tiring, child. There will 
be in this company whom it much concerns you to do pleasure 
tOk Nay, I have no leisure for thy questioning ; go, see if thou 
canst do nothing to make thy poor appai'el brave." 

Amazed, and somewhat disconcerted, Magdalen obeyed. 
The shadow of another and formerly much dreaded peril, came 
in her way again ; but sajring nothing to Isobel, making no re- 
sponse to the solicitous looks which met her troubled face, and 
with a little secret pique and displeasure, arranging her dress 
with the utmost plainness, she prepared ibr Lady Falkland's 
assembly. Priest and pilgrim were out of sight for this time* 
Like a draft from the splendid company of the court, Lady Falk- 
land's unwonted guests dazzled Magdalen's inexperience once 
more ; but she could not explain why it was that her heart faiU 
ed her as her eye fell on the careless escort whom the Kegent 
had provided for her on the evening of her visit to Holyrood. 
She saw even now his face expand a little in a smile of amuse- 
g ment as she entered. He had not forgotten her girlish awk- 
wardness, nor the laugh it caused ; and Magdalen's heart beat 
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high with defiance and answering disdain. But the gallant 
was not in the mind to trouble her, and but for this momentary 
smile seemed exceedingly indifferent to her presence. 

Another face which she recognised came more prominently 
before her now — ^it was that of the eager dowager, whose in- 
quiries concerning her heiress-ship Magdalen had overheard ; 
and the young lady soon found herself in the entire possession 
of this inquisitive personage, whose curiosity seemed to be of 
a more practical kind than even Lady Falkland's own. Lady 
Semple had no pretensions to wit, or — even faded — ^beauty — 
no ambition apparently to keep up an artificial glitter like Lady 
Falkland in the magnificence of her jewelled dress ; sufficient 
to her station but no more, her alert and meagre person was 
only clothed, not adorned; and the keen eyes and shrewd 
sharp face proclaimed her not a lady of the court so much as 
a woman of the world. 

'* In my youth I was much in your parts, Mistress Magda- 
len," said Lady Semple, " and to speak truth, a loftier dwelling 
or a fairer than the house of Langley, I never saw ; the urn- 
quhile lady was known to me in my own young days. Poor 
heart ! — she lived not long to use her good estate ; but it is 
truly a noble inheritance as heart of man could desire." 

^ A noble master books it, madam," said Magdalen, rais- 
ing her head proudly with a blush and unconscious frown. 
** My kinsman is in • the flower of his age. I know not why 
men should speak of heirs to Langley, when it lies in such 
sure hands." 

" Nay, hush, dear child," said Lady Semple, caressingly ; 
" or men will say, forsooth, that the pretty lady, the heir of 
these lands, would rather share them with the forfiuilted laird 
than hold them in her own right." 

A blush covered Magdalen's face ; her heart swelled and 
throbbed so loudly, she could make no answer. Confusion, 
anger, and a still deeper emotion, overwhelmed her; and when 
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8he turned away from the sharp scrutiny of Lady Semple's eye, 
it was but to meet once more the smiling glance of the Regent's 
gentleman, whose youthful and well-favored face was gradu- 
ally inspiring her with vehement dislike, she knew not why. 

" My son must be known to you. Mistress Magdalen," said 
Lady Semple. "" His Grace himself was pleased to commit his 
ward, I do remember, to the guidance of Sir Hugh — and 
did not fail to remark to myself, being in the presence, how fair 
a couple you were. I would I might wile you to Castle Sem- 
ple, our poor house in the west ; and I fear so young a lady 
must be sad enow in Falkland Lodging to give her good word 
for a lightsome change." 

" I would very fain be home, madam, in my poor Tower at 
Lammerstane,^' said Magdalen, witK proud simplicity ; ** other- 
wise I care not for any change, but at his Grace's will." 

" His Grace does well to commend you, pretty lady," said 
Lady Semple, with a smile, " for there be few less dutiful sub- 
jects than the wealthy maidens who have the crown to their 
tutor ; but I even trust, as I well know his Grace doth, that 
you shall think very speedily of a change — at your own sweet 
. will, forsooth, though it be his Grace's too." 

" Nay, madam, I know not what you would say," said Mag- 
dalen ; and Magdalen could not conceal the mingled embar- 
rassment and displeasure with which she spoke. 

** A maiden's wiles. Mistress Magdalen," said the gracious 
Lady Semple, *^ I doubt not you will learn anon ; but my heart 
grieves to see thee in so cold a house, poor child. Nay, whis- 
per : does not Lady Falkland chill thy youth with her penances 
and her prayers ? " 

** You speak in Lady Falkland's dwelling, madam," said 
Magdalen. 

** Nay, our Lady save us I has it come thus far ? " said Lady 
Semple, lifting her hands with effusive compassion. ** The poor 
maiden trembles for spies in this very company ! Dear child, 
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Bay but thy pleasure, and I will myself speak to his Grace. I 
marvelled why he chose Lady Falkland ; but to have thee in 
terror of thy very words I Thoa shalt come to me, Mistress 
Magdalen — ^I will not see thee oppressed." 

'* Lady, I said not I was oppressed," said Magdalen, yield- 
ing in spite of herself to a little petulant impatience. '' I am 
very well — I desire no change unless to go home. I would his 
Grace might permit me that-^and I thank the Lady Semple 
very heartily — ^but I seek no change." 

^ A jealous guardian might pray Heaven keep you of that 
mind," said Lady Semple, ^* so do not I, pretty .one. I remem- 
ber mine own youth though I be old— and would fain have 
pleasure and lightsome &shions among fair maidens and gal- 
lants of degree. You may think no such mighty things of 
Castle Semple, minding you of the noble house of Langley, 
but it is a pleasant dwelling for all — ^and I thought it very fair 
and stately when I went home thither a bride. The Lady of 
Castle Semple has honour in her own country, I warrant you 
Mistress Maidlin; and much joy there will be and merry- 
making, when Sir Hugh carries a pretty lady home." 

Lady Semple paused for a response, but received none, for 
Magdalen, thoroughly confused and angered, could fine no 
words to reply, 

" I may not be frighted by aaysays," continued Lady Sem- 
ple, " think you now, pretty Mistress Magdalen, if a maiden's 
will-nots were always heeded, what would come of it anon ? 
Nay, dear child, but a dutiful ward like thee, will think what 
his Grace wills, I trow, and what all thy friends that wish thee 
well, will for thee — and thy welfare is sure, I know. Many a 
&ir damsd in Scotland may sigh long, ere Providence send her 
so fair a lot." 

And turning round. Lady Semple permitted her eye to fall 
undisguisedly upon her son. This then was Magdalen's fate. 
Sir Hugh Scrapie was a worthy esarople of the gallants of the 
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court — a feir large person, a well-looking face, and a very com- 
petent estate, had been assigned to the young heiress in this ar- 
rangement, which seemed so very simple and matter of course 
in Lady Semple's eyes — and Magdalen felt that the careless 
smile of her temporary attendant at Holyrood fell upon her 
now, with a certain quiet observation and proprietorship which 
made her blood boil. Sir Hugh, on his part, had good-humour- 
edly accepted .the bargain, leaving to his mother the trouble of 
securing it — and no one seemed to fear any resistance on the 
part of the unconsulted bride. 

The experiment was never tried on one less likely to sub- 
mit ; the proud blood of her race boiled in the veins of Mag- 
dalen Hepburn, nor could any philosophy calm the impetuous 
throbbing of her breast. Her solitary life, her devoted attend- 
ants, the punctilious reverence and constant love to which she 
had been accustomed, contrasted strangely with the unceremo- 
nious distinctness of her disposal now, and bitter tears, which 
she was too proud to shed, blinded the eyes of Magdalen, 
Those dreams of chivalrous devotion— of the old ideal love of 
romance and ballad, which are never quite dissevered from the 
fancies of youth, had come often to the much cared for Lady 
Maidlin in her maiden's bower ; and the stately image of Paul 
Hepburn had given a sort of imaginative reality of late to the 
vague fair visions of her girlish days ; these were dreams — but 
this sordid arrangement, this miserable bargain — this was true 
and real — a fact of every day, only waiting for accomplishment 
— nothing extraordinary, alas ! — nothing which any common 
bystander would think worthy a passing wonder ; but a matter 
of common use and wont, in the everyday routine of the time. 

" But his Grace means it not — so kind he has ever been to 
me," saidMagdalen in her heart — and she turned away from the 
persecuting attentions of Lady Semple, to stand behind Lady 
Falkland's chair — and seek a temporary refuge in her shadow. 
She stood for some time unobserved, hearing, but not listening 
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to, the animated conversation which Lady Falkland maintained 
with one of her friends — and Magdalen's hand trembled, lean- 
ing upon the chair, and her throng of angry and excited 
thoughts took away her breath. All this was from her fancied 
heirdom of Langley — the cause gave additional bitterness to her 
distress. 

" Child, is it you ? " said lady Falkland, looking up queru- 
lously. " I see not you cherish my company so, when I bestow 
it all upon you — nay, I warrant me, it is some peevish quarrel 
with the fair choice his Grace has honoured you withal — a 
plague of your fancies, silly maiden 1 it were better to see you 
meek and gentle, showing a fair demeanour now— or the world 
will little marvel when they name you a froward dame. Nay, 
child, leave me — your arm trembles on tlie chair." 

Magdalen withdrew silently ; but it was now only to seek 
her own apartment, from which even Isobel was gone. She 
sought the window, sad and lonely, and looked out upon the 
dreary little quadrangle, the darkening sky and rising stars, 
that looked doWn from on high upon the chill stone pavement 
As cold, as far away, as unconnected by any kindly circum- 
stance, were all who had authority upon herself or her fate — 
and the Lady Maidlin, upon whom they all looked with reverent 
affection, thought almost enviously of little timid Alice, who 
had a natural ruler and guardian — of Jean Bowman, independ- 
ent and fearless, who dared to rule herself and yielded to none 
— and returning to her own higher fortunes, bowed down her 
head upon her clasped hands, and wept an orphan's solitary 
tears. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed." 

As TOV LIKB IT. 

The ordeal of this first night came to be a repeated and daily 
trial to Magdalen. She had no one to whom she could com- 
plain ; nor indeed had she actual matter of complaint — ^for Sir 
Hugh Semple made no haste to woo, and it was possible that 
the ceaseless allusions of his mother were but runnings over of 
her meddling and intrusive spirit, and had no real authority 
after all Yet her son came constantly in Lady Semple's train, 
and seemed almost as solicitous as Lady Semple hers<ilf to pre- 
ventMagdalen from frilling into other hands than hers; and Mag- 
dalen felt it impossible to doubt that the Regent had committed 
her to this persecution. Lady Semple's protection, Lady Sem- 
ple's advice and patronage, were almost forced upon the friend- 
less heiress ; and she herself caressed, applauded, and undertaken 
for, found herself in the position of favourite most sorely against 
her will, and heard her own name joined with Sir Hugh's till 
her endurance was exhausted. All the admirable qualities of 
Sir Hugh — all the honours of Castle Semple, and of its future 
mistress, dinned into her ears by day, pursued to her very dreams 
the reluctant heart of Magdalen. She seemed to move in some 
bewildering, enchanted circle, where resistance was impossible ; 
and vowing often by some bold and distinct avowal of her own 
feelings to put an end to her thraldom, constantly found her 
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efforts foiled. It was in vain to permit herself to show unfeigned 
weariness of Lady Scrapie's manifold addresses — ^vain to pro- 
test her want of interest in Sir Hugh's ^States and prospects, 
and still more vain to repudiate indignantly the heiress-ship on 
which all their pretensions were built Sir Hugh wisely kept 
beyond reach of her repulses, and nothing discouraged the per- 
severance of Sir Hugh's mother. Magdalen was in despair. 

And in the meantime the yoke of Lady Falkland's keen 
inspection-r— the perpetual suspicion to which both herself and 
Isobel were subjected — ^the undisguised je&lousy of the frequent 
priestjy visitors of Falkland Lodging, and the constant taunts 
and doubts of the lady, increased the daily discomfort in which 
Magdalen was held ; she blushed to tell even tP Isobel the 
whole of her annoyances — blushed even to herselft^ if there 
was vanity in the thought, that this was meant for wooing, but 
could not by any means divest herself of the constant uneasi- 
ness, the impatience and the dread against which her hrgh 
spirit struggled. And strong as was Isobel's attachment to hir 
lady, it was impossible that she could do other than long and 
yearn for her imperilled cWld. After many lingering and weary 
days, they had still no intelligence of Alice ; their hearts were . 
sick with expectation and fear, and the evils with which they 
were menaced on their own part, grew sometimes in their soli- 
tary broodings into certain doom for her. Her mother saw her^ »» 
in the gloom of a convent prison, her lady imagined her sub- ' '•' 
jected to the subtle questionings of an inquisitor priest ; it was 
not improbable that such should be the termination of their 
own trial, and the state of semi-restraint and anticipation in 
which they lived quickened all their fears. 

Since the discovery of Alice's heresy. Lady Falkland had 
ceased to invite to her chapel her unwilling guests. Instead of 
this, both were subjected now and then to a conversation with 
Father Jerome, whose instructions, if not very much to edifica- 
tion, were nol ungentle — ^for Father Jerome was a man, though 
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a priest, and had.* compassion for the orphan lady, and the 
" woman of good," wh^ might be a heretic, but visibly was not 
irreligious or profaQe.% Cady Falkland herself did not in any 
degree share this feeling of pity. To her Magdalen was but a 
perverse child, andlsobel a rebellious servant; and welcome to 
the ears of the lady of the house, was any piece of observation 
travestied and misrtpresented, which her own attendants brought 
her touchiig the ^ret occupations of her guests — ^the great 
black book which they were reported to read together in private 
— and their long half-whispered communings in the weird and 
mystic gloaming. • 

"Nay, how know we what sorceries they breed?" said 
Lady Falkland, with pious horror. No marvel that Magdalen, 
young, impetuous, and unused to cpntrol, provoked by the un- 
palatable attentions of Lady Semple, and the suspicious scru- 
tiny of her hostess, was almost in despair. 

" Oh, Isobel, my heart faints," said Magdalen, as she came 
wearied and impatient from the withdrawing room of Lady 
Faltjand, where she had met with her usual persecutors. 
" There is no one to protect us ; the Regent, if he has the will, 
is too weak to help. Oh, I would we oQuld be bold and make 
one thie confession, and die where thejr*will,like tlie blessed 
. martyrs who|^ these tyrants have slain ! — tortnj souj is sick of 
all — ^Isobel, Isobel, they encirde me like the hunters — I cannot 
breathe, I cannot think— oh, would we were awa^l". 

" Lady Maidlin, the women say the heiress of Langfeynind 
Lammerstane is promised to the Laird of Semple," said Isobel ; 
" the Regent hath both will and power to niake this match, 
and whatever be its evils. Lady, there is at least escape for thee, 
and a dwelling of thine own." 

Magdalen raised herself in her seat with dignity. "If it is 
your plan to mock me, Isobel, then have I lost my last friend 
— ^and alas, if you speak in sincerity, you do me cruel wrong. 
The Regent may bethroth the heiress of Langley to whomsoever 
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he will, but Magdalen Hepburn of Lammerstane will stoop to 
no man's whistle, nor at any man's command. I will not be 
doubted ; nay, never look so gravely in my face — I know it 
boots nothing to say, I had rather die — I cannot die for a word 
— but I will resist to my last strength ; Isobel, believe me, I 
will never yield ! " 

" But if it might be well for thee to yield ? " said Isobel — 
^ Lady Maidlin this gentleman is of good repute, and they say 
he leans towards the Evangel ; think upon it again I pray you, 
dear child, ere you make this avow." 

Magdalen did not answer — her face was hidden in her hands, 
and Isobel was at a loss to know whether her silence arose from 
displeasure, or if her young mistress pondered her counsel. 
But when Magdalen rose at last with a heightened colour, and 
eyes that shone through her hastily dried tears, Isobel perceived 
that her prudent advice had deeply wounded her lady. She 
made an effort now to resume the conversation and vindicate 
herself, but Magdalen put it aside hurriedly — ^** we will speak 
of this no more." 

On the following morning, no less a visitor than the Regent 
himself appeared at Lady Falkland's door. But full of excited 
and nervous attention as his hostess was, it was not to her but 
to Magdalen that the visit was paid. With his usual courtesy^ 
he led the young heiress to the window, and then with a gentle 
reproof to her for having made no more than a solitary appear- 
ance at Holyrood, he opened the main subject of his visit with 
a little hesitation. 

''You are aware, Mistress Maidlin, of the right which 
our place of Regent lays in our hands, in respect of the wards 
.;'€^ the erown ? What 1 a blush so soon ? nay then my errand 
tvill be well sped. The Laird of Semple has spoken with me. 
Mistress Maidlin ; he is of good blood and competent estate, 
and I doubt not, has already recommended himself to the lady 
•df his heart" 



^ *. 
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" My Lord, I know not what you say," said the dismayed 
and trembling Magdalen. 

** What ! he leaves his suit to my hands ? '* said the smiling 
Regent ; " what shall I say then, Mistress Maidlin, but that he 
is a proper youth, well spoken of in hall and fray ; brave and 
courteous, with estate and castle meet for a noble bride. Nay, 
droop not, because another than the groom does the wooing. 
You shall but be dutiful, and say that your fate is in the hands 
of the Governor of Scotland, and he has bestowed you well." 

" My Lord, I beseech your Grace's pardon," cried Magdalen 
hurriedly, "my fete is in your honourable hands; but I know 
a true Knight with the blood of princes in his veins will never 
do a lady wrong — far less bestow an orphan friendless maiden 
on one whom her heart denies. My Lord, I know not this 
Laird of Semple ; but this I know, that but for a delusion, 
he would never have sought so poor a hand as mine." 

" So poor a hand ? — nay, this is over humility," said Arran, 
" but pray you, Mistress Maidlin, make us aware what this de- 
lusion is ? " 

" I am told that I inherit my kinsman's lands of Langley," 
said Magdalen earnestly. " My Lord, believe me it is not so — 
your Highness smiles ; oh, my Lord, you are a prince and 
knight, the noblest gentleman in Scotland I If none other 
comprehends me, I am bold to turn to you — I know my kins- 
man to be true and noble, trustful and fearless of soul — himself 
is in his prime of youth — he has served my father at risk of all 
things — and my lord, I vow I am but a woman, but I come 
of the blood of soldiers — I will not take Paul Hepburn's 
heritage — I will not be called heiress of Langley — I will be 
traitor to my native ruler, ere I will be traitor to my blood and 
kin!" 

The blood rushed to Magdalen's face, her voice shook, her 
form trembled — and the Regent looked on with the half-envious 
admiration with which a nerveless man beholds the resolution 
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of one who has learnt to keep the same. A short time passed 
in silence, Magdalen endeavouring vainly to compose herself, to 
subdue the tumultuous beating of her heart, and tremor of her 
frame. But a cloud was on the Governor's brow of another 
kind — he looked at Magdalen, he threw a vacillating glance 
around the apartment as if to seek for better counsel ; and dis- 
comfited and embarrassed he felt himself thrown back upon 
his own. 

'^ This means she likes him not,'' said the Regent muttering, 
^ but, fair ladj, if it be for the advantage of the state ? *' 

"My Lord, I will leave you all my rights," said Magdalen, 
^ I will go to any humble refuge it may please you to appoint 
for me ; but this, so please your Grace, I cannot do." 

" It is well to say, so please yoar Grace," said Arran, almost 
querubusly, " but in truth I think I am ever thwarted most, 
when men say, so please you. Shall I send you this gallaut in 
his own person. Mistress Maidlin ? Is this more like to move 
you?" 

*• No, my Lord." 

" By ray faith, I will no more of it ! " said Arran, " I have 
troubles enow, without striving with wilful maidens and love- 
lorn swains. Nay, pretty maiden, I frown not on you — ^you 
even follow the fashion of your kind — ^but I leave you to your 
own pleasure ; though how I shall deal with this foolish boy — 
well, .be it so — every work to its proper time." 

With a flush of joy Magdalen sought her chamber ; she 
had scarcely spoken to Isobel since the discussion of last nigbt, 
but in the fulness of her heart this ofifence was forgotten and 
forgiven. She told her all, with such a flush of satisfaction, 
that Isobel's slow and grave congratulations, doubtful and 
hesitating as they were, were almost a new cause of quarrel ; 
but Magdalen suppressed her rising anger, and returned to 
Lady Falkland, ready to be gracious even to Sir Hugh Semple, 
out of the unbounded satisfaction of her heart. 
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But before the sun set, a royal lackey delivered into the 
hands of Magdalen, a billet from the Regent. She opened it 
with expectation, but without fear. It ran thus : — 

" Mistress Maidlin, 

" It appears very clear to us after farther conside- 
ration, that it does not become a prince and your native ruler, 
in the name of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, to yield to the 
rash wish of so young a maiden, who may long repent hereafter 
the indulgence which it pleased her crave to-day — wherefore 
we advertise you that Sir Hugh Semple of that ilk, a dutiful 
and faithful knight, hath our full concurrence and consent to 
his suit for your hand ; and desire you, as a loyal subject, to 
prove your allegiance by a ready and willing acceptance of the 
same. The Lady Falkland shall have our instructions touching 
your bridal — and monies to provide for the same shall be sup- 
plied to her out of the rents of your own land ; wherefore, 
greeting you heartily, we rest 

" Your friend and servant to command, 
"Arran." 

Magdalen could scarcely support herself but summoning 
all her strength she fled to her own chamber. Fastening the 
door, she ran to Isobel, who sat calmly at her work by the 
window, and falling on her knees, hid her face in her kind 
attendant's lap. "Isobel, Isobel, haste and make ready— ^ we 
roust be gone to-night." 



10 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

" The lojal of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed." 

As TOn LIKB IT. 

Ths mellow moon of harvest was high in the soft blue heavens; 
not with the chill and pallor of ordinary n^oonlight, but warm 
and ^1, like softened day, the light fell on the Tower of Lam- 
merstane, and cast a sharp, bold outline of its shadow on the 
black side of Lammer Law. You could almost see the autumn 
tints upon the leaves, and the rowans reddening in their clusters 
on the side of the ravine, and through the air, which carries 
nothing else save a whisper of voices close at hand, comes the 
voice of the mountain torrent ringing full and clear under the 
foliage, in its deep channel, at the foot of this highest peak of 
the Lammermuirs. 

The little court-yard lies black as night under the shadow 
of its own walls, all except one angle close by the tower, where 
the light comes down warm and trembling upon the figure of 
Alice, who stands in her blue kirtle with a silken veil drawn 
over her fair hair, speaking to some one in the shadow. If you 
look closer into this darkness,- you will see a tall man wrapt in 
a cloak, bending to hear what she says — and another female 
figure, bolder and of fuller size than Alice, stands aside with 
respect, looking up to where the well-developed form of Archer 
Simon on the wall stands out against the moonlight and the 
warm unclouded sky. 
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" Then your lady knows not that you are safe," said the 
gentleman. He changes his position a little, and now the 
moonlight has caught upon the edge of the plume in his bonnet, 
and you can perceive by other tokens that his rank is indispu- 
table, for he carries himself loftily, even though his cloak is 
muffled about him with the purpose of disguise. 

" Please you, we feared to send," said the low voice of 
Alice. 

" She will be grieved and anxious for your sake — she shall 
have the assurance," said the stranger; '^but hearken, little 
maiden — was she well in state, and dealt with in honour! I 
would you told me fully — for I ain her nearest kinsman — it is 
meet I should know." 

" Lady Maidlin was well if she were not tempted with great 
temptations," said Alice, with a sigh, " but in truth she came 
from Holy rood with aught but pleasure, so I even trust, noble 
sir, that all will be very well." 

A sudden signal from Simon stayed the farther question 
which was on the stranger's lips. They listened ; through the 
deep stillness, the sound of footsteps, hasty but uncertain, rang 
upon the stony path. Simon of Ettrick put his hands to his 
mouth like a trumpet, and spoke through them in a hissing 
whisper, " But two women — naething mair." 

But Jean Bowman sprang upon the high narrow steps 
which led to the door of the tower, and Alice lifted up her 
wistful face on which the light shone full, towards the watcher, 
in anxious expectation. The slight jarring of the sword upon 
the stone pavement told that the visitor had stepped back into the 
deeper shadow ; but the steps proceeded, stumbling, fatigued, 
and precipitate, while the little company in the court-yard held 
their breath to hear. 

Then came a low, but hurried knocking at the strong door ; 
" we've nae refuge for weird women in Lammerstane," said 
Simon, looking down from the wall, " what makes you abroad 
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80 late at e'en! Hence, light queans! ye get no bousing 
here." 

But Simon started violently, as he caught a glimpse of the 
pale stern face looking up at him. 

** Silence, knave," said the voice of Isobel Lauder, "Undo 
the door — the lady is here." 

Her voice was drowned in the sudden clangour of bolt and 
bar. Pale, and faltering, an4 weary, bearing her cloak upon 
her arm, and wiping the dews of fatigue and fear from her 
brow, Magdalen Hepburn crossed the threshold of her father's 
house once more. * 

" It is well with Alice — thank heaven then for us all," said 
Magdalen, eagerly, as the heavy cloak fell from her arm .upon 
the pavement. " Now, good friends, good friends, be faithful 
— admit no stranger within these walls to-night. Ah ! am I 
then too late ? " 

For the stranger advanced as Magdalen spoke, and she 
shrank from him in terror. In a moment he stood before her 
in the full moonlight, his cloak dropped from his face, and his 
head uncovered. She faltered forward with a cry of joy. Paul 
Hepburn, like herself, a fugitive, was by her side in the hour of 
need. 

But Magdalen, who had been brave and prompt in all the 
terrors of the journey, and whose oourage and endurance had 
never failed before, entered her home with a trembling step, 
and a shy and downcast eye. Jean Bowman, waiting for no 
greeting, well though she deserved it, had already lighted a pile 
of wood and peats upon the hearth ; the air was warm without, 
but the dark and solitary hall needed some internal brightening. 
These two Hepburns entered together this old stronghold of 
their race ; a flood of conflicting emotion overpowered Magdalen 
— ^the ruddy blaze of firelight glimmering on the armour on 
the walls and across the echoing floor, recalled to her memory, 
as sudden and clear as though she saw it now, her father's 
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dying, with all its magnanimous endurances; again she knelt 
beside him, receiving his last counsel — ^again she heard the last 
violent throb of that brave knightly heart. Overcome by weari- 
ness, by remembrances so sad, and by the present so fiill of 
expectation, of fear and of sudden joy akin to fear, she threw 
herself into a chair, and hid her face in a long burst of weeping. 
Her kinsman stood before her in the full illumination of the 
fire-light, bending towards her with pitiful and loving eyes — 
but he was wise as he was kind, and had the heart to let her 
full soul relieve itself. . She had soon calmed down this first 
weakness, and with a blush and a downcast face held out her 
hand to him, and bade him welcome to Lammerstane. 

" Is it safe for you ? " She looked round with a sudden 
tremor into all the corners of the hall. 

" Scottish ground is not over safe for me," said Paul Hep- 
burn, with a sight smile ; " yet my foot is on it many a day. 
But how is it with you, sweet Maidlin ? — alone and unattended, 
on foot, in haste — say I have come in time to serve you ; that 
were worth a life's danger indeed." 

" I have fled from the Regent's hand — he would have wed 
me against my will," said Magdalen faintly, her head drooping 
on her breast. 

And what more th^ remained to say was said while Paul 
Hepburn knelt on one knee beside her chair, holding safely in 
his own this small imperilled hand. 

Meanwhile, Isobel rested in Lady Maidlin's chamber, closely 
surrounded by her joyful and weeping daughter, and the eager 
Jean. Composed as Isobel was by temper and habit, she could 
not deny the tearful glance of deep love and tenderness with 
which her eye fell upon Alice, nor the breathless attention with 
which she sought an account of the journey, most safely and 
warily performed under the guidance of Jean. Having heard 
this, and oncQ more drawn close to her breast her delivered 
child, Isobel gave thanks to Jean with tears and a full heart ; 
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but before Jean could recover herself from the half-indignant 
disclaimer with which she repudiated any merit in the matter, 
Isobel Lauder was again the composed and grave waiting 
gentlewoman, ready to counsel or obey without sign of emotion, 
and whose very bearing gave countenance and protection to 
the youthful lady and her train. 

" It was but yesternight," said Isobel, in answer to their 
eager questions, " my dearest child suspected no evil, bub trusted 
in the Regent's princely word. Ill have they sped for many a 
day that trusted the word of Arran ; and there came a billet to 
her, ere the even, which showed Lady Maidlin her delusion. 
Ye shall know that Lady Falkland had advertisement of the 
same, and came even to our very apartment to give my Lady 
joy. We had already spoken touching this matter, and my 
sweet child took her noble grace upon her, as she well wots 
how, and gave the Lady Falkland to wit, that«Bb^ would send 
myself, her woman, to Lammerstane for certain needs. The 
lady consented with great heart, promising a maiden of her own 
in place of me, as though Lady Maidlin was to be served in 
dressing of tires. So it being known I should set forth, my 
lady wrapped about her the cloak which Jean cast from thee, 
Alice, when thou madest thy escape, and in gloaming, ere there 
was light in the hall, we stole forth of Lady Falkland's lodging. 
It was not meet so tender a maiden should travel by njght, so 
we went but two or three miles of gate without the w^lls, to 
Christian Wardlaw, my gossip of whom I told thee, where, not 
without fear, we lay that night. My cummer's son went forth 
by day-break with his master's cart to gather peats, and though 
I mourned to see Lady Maidlin thus, it was well to be on our 
way. A matter of five miles we were carried so — then we 
were sore afraid by sight of a passing train, six stout serving 
men and a gentleman in advance ; but they took a turn in the 
road, and went from our sight — and thus we travelled foot by 
foot through Lothian, and fearing to enter Gifbrd, took to the 
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hills. And now I thank God, and thee, Jean Bowman, and all 
good friends, that we are even safe at home." 

" Fie upon him, for a false knight ! " cried Jean Bowman^ 
^^ would he wed lady Maidlin to another, and her ain true lore 
in peril ? Now, let who will miscall this Governor, FU speak 
good word for him never mair." 

" Nay, Jean, we say naught of true love ; — be silent, girl," 
said Isobel, a slight flush of displeasure crossing her brow, ^ have 
respect to the child." 

^^And sooth I will," said Jean, with a laugh of happy 
triumph, ** if she never hear of true love but from the like 
of me." 

A troubled glance from Alice — her head cast down so quickly 
— her wandering unconscious fingers — even the blue kirtle 
condemned so rigorously by herself as vanity, and the little 
silver heart with its posy, fastening her ruff, startled her unsus- 
picious mother. Isobel looked with amazement, at her shrink- 
ing child — " Alice, what does this mean I " 

" Mistress Isobel, you will not chide her," said Jean half grave- 
ly, half laughing ; ^ it means nae mair than that, sair against the 
bairn's will, a moorland lad has been ill to drive from Lammerstane 
outer gate. He's come with the dew, e'ening and mom — and 
a bonnie lad, and a bein house and a guid steading of his ain ; 
for when I kent it was Alice he wanted and no me, I looked to 
the lad — ^he's leal to the lady and of your ain faith, and he 
canna see a thing in her, unwurdy of a saint out of heaven." 

The tidings struck Isobel to the heart ; her child was so 
young, and her child was all she had in the world. 

" Alice, is it so ? " 

" I have told him it was sin — I have told him to think of 
holy things — ^but he will not hear me. Oh mother, mother, I 
am not to blame ! " cried Alice, throwing herself into her mo- 
ther's arms. 

Her mother held her close and long, with such a colourless 
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and rigid face, as Jean Bowman in spite of all her bravery almost 
trembled to see. Then Isobel rose and asked " What is his 
name?" 

" His name is Richard Dunbar — ^he is feuar of Breckenrigs, 
and farmer of the Hali-Hill. I gave him my word to speak for 
him mysel." 

Isobel placed her daughter in her own chair tenderly, and 
hurried to her little sleeping room. Twice in one night she 
could not show herself overpowered by natural weakness ; and 
Isobel was not prone to effusions of feeling, but with her strong 
conscience and sense of diity, trembled for everything in herself, 
which could seem like opposition to what appeared to her the will 
of Crod. She sat down upon her little wooden chair, and buried 
her face in her hands ; what tears she wept — what struggle she 
experienced, no one knew, but the God to whom she fled for 
refuge in every calamity ; and what was visible to lookers on, 
was only the same composed and dignified gravity, the same 
devotion to her lady — her duty — her common observances, as 
had been characteristic of Isobel Lauder for many a year and 
day. She came down with her face unmoved, her snowy curch 
arranged, and gravely proceeded tQ wait upon her lady in the 
hall — as if not only no troublous realities had intervened, but 
they had not left the home precincts for more than the visit of 
a day. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

** What say you by thati Still harping on my daughter.** 

Hamlbt. 

That night Magdalen Hepburn laid down her head in the 
deep and dreamy slumber, through which her kinsman's words 
came sweet in whispers of hope and tenderness. She was no 
longer a solitary orphan, friendless and unguarded in an adverse 
world. Under the humble ro(^ of Marion Craig's cottage, was 
one from whom neither force nor fraud — ^neither banishment 
nor death, could ever effectually disjoin her now. Both were 
in the utmost danger, troubles surrounding them on every side, 
but the sky of each was flushed and glorious with such light as 
only is in dreams. The perils close at hand shrank into ignoble 
trifles, for the years and the days far off lay in the beautiful 
sunsliine, and assurance and triumph were the best names for 
the exceeding hope of their hearts. 

And Isobel lay awake through that solemn moonlight, hold- 
ing close in her arms her sleeping child. The young man who 
sought Alice was known to her mother ; and Isobel's devout 
mind had already recognized the hand of Providence in this 
suitor's urgency. Slowly her mind acquiesced, and not only 
acquiesced but planned on this foundation. She thought of 
Alice safely lefl in the protection of an humble home. She 
thought of herself free to follow the fortune of that other and 
scarcely less beloved child, who had been trusted, a motherless 
infant, to her hands ; and though the tears blinded her eyes, she 
possessed her own will and conquered it. 
10* 
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'* I thought to have seen Lady Maldlin wedded, and thee a 
little while for mine own, mine own,^ said Isobel in her heart, 
as the deep and passionate love which she kept so much in re- 
straint broke forth in this moment, yearning over the uncon- 
scious sleeper in her arms ; *' and now I must go away from 
thee, and leave thee with God and thy new fate — even so, even 
so ; and the God who is her portion will be with my child." 

By earliest dawn Isobel was astir, and out upon the wall of 
the Tower. To Magdalen, opening her eyes upon the charmed 
light, it seemed only that Isobel's watchful love took greater 
precaution than any other, and that she looked for the approach 
of foes ; but Jean Bowman had a clearer insight into the cause 
of Isobel's long and anxious gaze in the immediate vicinity of 
the Tower. At last the young yeoman appeared on the hill — 
but Isobel's womanly pride would not permit her to be the first 
to speak as she had intended. She lingered in the court-yard 
while lilias drove forth the cows to the pasture, and nervously 
busied herself with little matters altogether unusual to her hand. 
The prompt spirit of Jean Bowman was of unspeakable service 
in this time ; she hurried forth from the court-yard gate and 
made a signal to the suitor of Alice — a quick whisper and an 
imperative touch on the shoulder sufficed ; and with a glowing 
face, and bonnet in hand, the young man made his obeisance to 
Isobel. 

" My dear child is very young," said Isobel, faltering. 

^ She is not too young to have all the holy graces that are 
out of heaven," said the suitor, hastily. " Mistress Isobel, I am 
unlearned, but my heart is to the word and truth. I will set 
up my house in the fear of God, and I will guard her with 
heart and arm, now and for ever, till my last breath. Will you 
trust her to me t " 

Isobel did not think to be overtaken with such a sudden 
overflow of tears. "Young man, I know you but by name 
and report," she ^aid. " Providence and the hand of God 
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seemeth to me in this, I make my avow ; but God do so to you 
and more also, if you deal not truly by my child. She is of 
tender years and tender heart—say to me before God you will 
be as gentle with her as her mother — and he is witness between 
us, if I give my sweet Alice to you." 

" Amen,'' cried young Dunbar, " I wish not a better wish 
than misery and destruction on my own head, if I deal not with 
her like an angel in my house. Mother, I kiss your hand." 

And thus had concluded the fate of Alice. 

When Isobel, pre-occupied and graver even than her wont, 
appeared before her lady, Magdalen longing to communicate 
her own secret to this dearest and oldest of friends, could find 
no words to convey it. Her quick and sensitive mind di- 
vii. jt' in an instant that something had happened to disturb 
the usual composure of Isobel, and both sank into troubled si- 
lence, feeling those untold events a blank gulf between them, 
which neither was bold enough to plunge across. With punc- 
tilious care Isobel completed the toilet of her lady, arranged her 
bright hair, smoothed back the plaits of her ruff, and adjusted 
the riding dress which it was Magdalen's pleasure to assume at 
once. As she did this, the journey which must be imme- 
diately undertaken occurred to the minds of both, and they 
began to discuss it eagerly with a feeling of relief. 

" I had scarce time to tell you, Isobel," said the shy Mag- 
dalen, " my kinsman trusts to provide us shelter, with a godly 
gentlewoman in Berwick, one of good blood and singular grace, 
as he says. Mr. John, who is there established by commission 
from that good King, hath found him a home in this godly 
house, and, I do hear, a bride." 

*• Did you say a bride. Lady ? " asked Isobel, in some sur- 
prise. 

" It is no evil — ^he is a preacher of the Evangel," said Mag- 
dalen, blushing, " and if this Mistress Marjorie has it in her heart 
to love him, is it not well ? Her mother is a Christian lady, 
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and herself a very sweet and godly maiden, my kinsman says 
• — and he would have us, Isobel, set forth without delay." 

^ Dearest child," said Isobel, *' it becomes not your faithful 
servant to forsake you in the hour of need, but I must even 
tarry a little while behind*" 

Magdalen looked up in alarm. 

" One has been with me this very morn who seeks Alice 
in marriage," said Isobel steadily ; " where our dear lady must 
flee, she must carry a lightened train — and I would leave my 
bairn in a home of goods, Lady Maidlin, before I follow thy 
course, my other child. Will it please you, take leave of Alice, 
and fortify her heart — ^for the child weeps, she knows not why. 
She is startled with this haste, and so tender and so young 
withal." 

Not less startled, and moVed all the more, for what had just 
happened to herself, Magdalen faltered and wept as she spoke, 
" Will he hold her very dear, oh, Isobel, Isobel ! will he cherish 
her as thou hast done, and I ? Bid them go forth with us, and 
we will find means for all our following. Alice, .my sister, my 
dear heart ! — Isobel, you cannot leave her behind." 

" I will leave her in her home, lady," said Isobel, " I have 
another dear one to go forth withal, but Alice must abide here, 
and look to her own house, and take up the lines that have 
fallen to her lot. When God sends thee home in peace, dear 
child, then shall Alice be near to thee and me ; but the child is 
tender and young — we will leave her in her safe bield ere we 
wander on our way." 

Magdalen turned round and threw herself into Isobel's arms. 
Then, indeed, the full heart wept a few tears unseen ; but Iso- 
bel's quick ear was roused to a whisper. ^^And I also— thou 
hast another child to bestow, and another blessing for me ! " 

When Magdalen raised herself from her kind attendant's 
shoulder, Isobel met her shy glance with a trembling smile of 
love and encouragement. " Shall I even serve the Lady of 
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Langlej one day, when all is done ? ^ said Isobel, putting back 
with her tender hands the felling hair. " God's blessing upon 
him and thee, mj Lady and my child." 

These events were soon told, and there was now but the 
journey to provide for, and Alice to say farewell to ; it was still 
very early — the bright August sunshine fresh and new, was 
full upon all the hills, and the dew glittered on the heather blos- 
soms, on the golden whin bloom, and on the long and wirjj 
tufts of grass. The door of the Tower was carefully closed, and 
a vigilant outlook kept watch upon the walls, where indeed you 
could hear Jean Bowman parleying in a suppressed voice with 
. the perplexity of Simon of Ettrick, whose eye was greatly 
tempted to leave its scrutiny of the hills for the more pleasant . 
perusal of her gay and sparkling face. 

" And you'll vow it was but the lady's love, and nae joe of 
your ain ? " said Simon, in a somewhat doubtful voice. 

" As true as the sun's in the sky ," asseverated Jean, " and 
by the same token, he's higher than he should be, and us such 
a road to gang. Me ! do you think I would give myself the 
fash to set a tryst on the cauld hill for ony such lads as ane can 
see here ? " 

Simon could scarcely repress a muttered " Deil be in ye ! — 
this quean would make ane swear out a' the saints in heaven 
—have ye nae comfort for a man but that ? " 

" Whisht, lad, we'll no say," said Jean, with a saucy glance, 
^*just you bide till Lady Maidlin's safe landed on English land, 
and you a' the credit of the ride." 

" And what am I to look for syne 1 " said the mollified 
Simon. 

" I would put on my strongest jack if I were you, and a 
good bright sword — nane of thae pleughpettles of rousted iron 
— and there's an eagle's feather in the east loft I'll give you for 
your steel cap. What, man! Scottish folk maun be brave 
when they cross the marching line." 
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" But that's no to say what I'm to win, when we're there," 
said Simon, bending very lover-like from his elevated post, 

" Thae moorland wits, they're slow to learn," said Jean, leap- 
ing lightly from the step she stood upon. " What but bonnie 
Lady Maidlin's favour, were well worth a knave's bluid ? — but 
there's a lang day, and mony a mile between us and there." 

So saying, Jean ran gaily off to some other matter of pre- 
4)aration, leaving Simon, mortified, tantalized and fascinated, as 
entirely her dutiful slave as heart of woman could desire. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"I, mother! 
I leave these calm, retired, and holy ways, 
For the profane broad highroad of the world ; 
Its common use and custom. I wed I I plight 
A silly troth, or own a worldly lore I 
Alas for me ! " 

" Oh, Lady Maidlin ! oh mother, mother ! it is sin to think 
of such vanities — ^I am assured it is sin.'' 

But Magdalen onlj sits dose by her, smoothing down her 
fair hair over her flushed and tear-wet cheek, and whispering 
** nay, Alice, nay," while Isobel gravely standing before her, 
speaks as her mother only can. 

** If it were attire for thy bridal, my bairn — if it were gauds 
for thine apparel, or gear for thy house, thou mightest have 
reason ; but it is the common life — the lot of thy whole days. 
God pardon us all if this be vanity." 

" Mother," said Alice looking up, worn out as it seemed, 
with a distressed and overpowering struggle, which was amusing 
and yet pathetic ; " is not Qod enough for all ? what want I 
more in my life ? Oh, sweet lady ! — dear mother 1 what want 
I more when I have God's truth ? " 

An appeal of this description, always threw the pious Isobel 
into perplexity. 

"Alas, it may be I have a carnal mind," said Isobel, "I 
shame to speak in thy presence, Alice — ^yet God has ordained 
this so to be, and it wnll be comfort to thy mother's heart, and to 
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thy Lady's heart, to see thee safe bestowed in thine own 
home." • ' 

'* And I know this Richard to be bold and true," said Mag- 
dalen, choosing another line of attack ; he has been named to 
me — and well to look on, Alice, and holds thee very dear." 

" Oh, Lady, it is but vanity," sobbed Alice once more, but 
with a softened tone. And the very consciousness of this soft- 
ening overpowered the young recluse, Alas! how many 
traitors were in the fortress I With a fresh burst of sorrow it 
came to her mind, that never temptation had beset her yet, but 
her own heart responded to it from within — ^that her treacher- 
ous fancy loved the blue kirtle, and gave a guilty bound of se- 
cret delight to the splendour of brave sights and rural festivi- 
ties. Even now, Alice, weeping, has a consciousness that after 
all life would be something changed, if Richard Dunbar should 
suddenly disappear over the soothmost point of Lammer Law. 

Paul Hepburn waits in the hall ; it is agreed between them 
that their flight must not be together ; and still with so many 
important projects on their hands, the order of the journey is 
scarcely arranged, save that Jean and Simon shall be Magda- 
le&'s attendants, and her new betrother and anxious kinsman 
fihall take his course, so as to cross them at several points on the 
way. But while Alice still is inconsolable there enters Jean 
Bowman, carrying with much mystery and reverence a bundle 
m her arms. Even Alice dashes away her tears hastily, and 
looks up with tolerable composure to see what this may be. A 
shade of frank and smiling embarrassment, a half bold, half 
bashful hesitation, cidl the general attention to Jean herself and 
it is not diminished when she lays down carefully upon a table, 
a gay embroidered doublet, hose, and a ckmk of velvet ; a light 
sword and a pair of silver spurs lie on the mantle, and this Jean 
puts down with a little outburst of laughter, a Hush and a side- 
long glance, which seems half to ask and half to d^ the satis- 
laction of those around. 
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" Lady Maidlin, if it be your pleasure" — Jean stopped and 
faltered — " I ken it will not be your pleasure, and Mistress Iso- 
bel will gloom and Alice greet ; but, madam, it's for less scathe 
and mair disguise. If it please you, let me do on this suit, and 
ride before you on your horse ? " 

Magdalen was in high spirits — her natural girlish light- 
hearted ness, restrained and broken down by many a weight, had 
burst its bondage for the time, and Paul Hepburn's face bright- 
ened where he Stood in the hall, to hear the laugh that hailed 
the proposition of Jean. The only " gloom " was on the face 
of Alice, for even Isobel smiled. 

" The cloak's aye a mercy," said Jean, holding down her 
head, with a low laugh, " and I'll take heed to keep it well 
about me, and I wouldna say but I could use my hand as weel 
as anither if ony enemy come to the gate — only I hare nae 
broo of drawing bluid ; but my lord hirasel and Simon both 
give this counsel — if it please you, madam, give me leave." 

" But Jean, you will make so comely a gallant," said Mag- 
dalen, gaily, " we will have over much gazing." 

" Na, lady," said Jean, with a deep blush, " nane will look 
at me that sees wha I have behind." 

'* Have them on, Jean," said Magdalen, shaking off this 
compliment by a slight but smiling gesture, " let us see how he 
bears himself, this cavalier." 

" They are my young master's apparel," said Isobel, •* I have 
heard men say he was a proper youth — but the fashion is old, 
they will betray you." 

" Folk look not for fashion on the Lamm ermuirs," said Jean, 
*' and if it pleases Lady Maidlin, I wouldna be seen in them 
till the horse is at the door." 

She had not to wait long — and the handsome young gallan'i 
wrapped in his velvet cloak, and wearing his bonnet low on his 
brow, who sprang to the saddle before Magdalen's pillion, puz- 
zled the keenest eyes in the household. Old Bertram surveyed 
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bim with a startled and superstitious glance. " Even so Master 
Adam was arrayed when he went forth to the hunting last ; a 
merlin on the wrist and a medal on the bonnet, and I would 
even say my brave young master had come to life once more. 
Pray heaven this travel be canny. I like not a guisard that 
mocks the dead," 

Isobel and Alice stood at the gate gazing long and earnestl}' 
after the little train. By a diflferent course Paul Hepburn set 
forth on foot. The mother and daughter were to find shelter at 
once with Dunbar^s friends; and Magdalen turned back to 
wave her hand sadly to those wlio departed last from the tower 
of Lammerstane, and looked at it lifting up its black battlements 
against the sky, with a sorrowful farewell. 

The whins upon the hill-side were bright with a mass of 
golden blossom, and the dark purple of the heather intervened 
its rich purple undertone between. The pang of parting and 
farewell passed quickly from Magdalen's lightened mind ; the 
very danger of this enterprise added to her high spirits, and the 
blythe sunshine, the early freshness of tiie morning, the feeling 
that she was accompanied by hearts devoted to her, and that 
one heart still more devoted kept watch upon her way, gave her 
a lightness and elation such as she had scarcely ever felt before. 
Low whispers of speech and ringing echoes of sweet laughter 
came back on the astonished Simon's ears, as he rode behind. 
" It's a' that clever quean," said Simon, admiringly ; " how brave 
the gipsey looks in her man's apparel ! — ^I wouldna be a lass on 
the gait for a mark of siller — for I think she glints the very 
heart away with thae twa glancing e'en ; " and Simon, jogging 
on without jest or smile to solace him, sighed a most heavy 
sigh. 

The road was a rude bridle path, narrow and rugged, closely 
following the edge of the ravine — ^for it was not their interest to 
take the easier highway. Almost sure of meeting no passen- 
gers here, Magdalen had opened her muffler a little to take 
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breath. She had not time to secure it again, when a sudden 
and hurried step struck upon the stones, and abruptly appearing 
from behind a crag, the careless glance of the sub-prior quick- 
ened into keen scrutiny as it fell upon her face. 

"Ha, Mistress Maidlin ! I lieard of you as a star at court — 
are you late returned, fair lady ? This rude road is an ill ex- 
change for the bowers of Holyrood." 

" I am returned to breathe the air of the hills awhile," said 
Magdalen. " A free bird takes long training, father, ere it 
sing in a cage." 

" I have seen when they dipt the wii^gs of such," said the 
priest. " Look you now, how the world fades from the doors 
of our cloisters. I thought I knew the gentles of this land, as 
well as a brother of St Bernard's might — but this gallant, who 
has been at Flodden, I warrant him, for. the fashion of his 
doublet, is strange to me, as if he were a guisard. Hey, good 
youth ! " 

Jean Bowman was a mimic by nature, and had a quick 
ear. Almost before Magdalen had begun to tremble for her — 
before the astonished Simon could draw near enough to put 
himself on the defensive, as gay a voice as ever sang a serenade 
struck in. 

" Beshrew me, father, monks have keen eyes ! I said, fair 
kinswoman, folk looked cot for fashion on the Lammerrauirs, 
when my hunting suit was frayed so sore in the chase yestreen. 
But you shall see naught but this same fashion of Flodden, 
holy father, when it pleases you come again to Holyrood. , A 
rare fancy hath this doublet — not a page in the royal train but 
shall copy it anon." 

Whether he was really imposed upon by this bold speech. 
Magdalen could not discover, but the sub-prior was of a temper 
to be easily cowed by assumption so careless and unhesitating, 
" Ay, sir youth, you speak fair," said the priest, half-sneering 
half-respectful ; " and where, may I ask, is your worshipful 
honour bound ? " 
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" Your reverent worship has acquaintance* with my kinswo- 
man," said the pseiido youth, touching his horse lightly with 
the whip. " For my own person, we of the court count it dis- 
honour to answer every chance query. Ho, knave, keep thy 
nag at safe distance. Your lady loves not a prancing steed." 

" Sooth to say, Mistress Maidlin, you choose a strange guide," 
said the priestj with puzzled displeasure. " I wot not who this 
doughty page may be, but maidens should be wary-wise. Get 
thee home to thy tower if thou would'st rest in peace." 

" What ! my fair kinswoman must trust the cowl before the 
plumed cap ? — that were ill prudence," said the youth. " Hark 
thee, father, meddle not with fair ladies ; nay, never wait for 
good-morrow, need is better than courtesy — ^farewell." 

A touch of the poney's shoulder drove the monk back on 
the sharp covert of a whin bush, and light as an arrow the sure- 
footed animal cantered away with his double burden. "I 
might have held out nae langer, lady," said Jean Bowman, 
" but I've aye minded grand words ; now, for our lives — ^sit 
firm, for we must ride." 

And ride they did by such a network of intricate and rug- 
ged paths as ms^de Magdalen dizzy. Simon, sometimes in ad- 
vance, sometimes behind, pointed the turns and guided their 
course ; and, with only the excitement of a little fright, they 
reached in safety the glen and fountain, beyond the border of 
the hills where Paul had appointed their first meeting. There 
was little time to rest, but while Simon watched at one " airt," 
and Jean at another, it seemed to Magdalen there never had 
been draught so delicious as the cup of cold water her kinsman 
offered to her thirst. He had reached the spot before them, 
although but on foot, and the moment in which she caught 
sight of this eager watching face, not a stranger's, but her own, 
looking out for her approach, and flushing into radiant thank- 
fulness at her first glance, was worth a hundred such journeys 
to the orphan maiden, who all her life had been alone. 



CHAPTER XL. 

^* An' you will lire with us, 
A grave and modest order hath our household- 
Good sober cheer, but neither feast nor fray. 
To-morrow maryellous like'to yesterday- 
Brother and brother." 

Something of a different fashion from the few baronial halls 
she has seen, and even from the peaceful apartments of the 
Lady Falkland is this low-roofed room, in which Magdalen 
timidly enters, following her kinsman. Passing under the pro- 
jecting gable which, with its open lower story, forms the porch, 
and through the small dark-court, full of serving people busy 
with household occupations, they have traversed various dark 
passages, and taken sundry single steps upward and downward 
through the gloom ere they reach this family apartment 
Nearly as small as Magdalen's own chamber of dais, it looks 
much larger from the low level of the panelled roof. One large 
bay window, strongly barred and bolted above its oaken shut- 
ter, fills one side ; on the other are the shining panels of an 
oak partition, hung with one or two small grim portraits, dark 
and lustrous as the wood itself. The high mantel-shelf has p 
rude oak carving of the Last Supper, and a sort of rug of home 
manufacture lies before the table, where a little group seated 
round the lamp attract the stranger's anxious interest more 
than the room. 

The principal of them is a lady, whose black velvet dress 
and high stiff snowy ruff have an air of habitual costume — 
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part of herself, like the drees of some sisterhood. From her 
girdle, hung by a silver chain, the househould keys conceal 
themselves in her drapery, and close to her fine but emaciated 
hand, a silver whistle lies upon the table. Her features are 
high and regular, her eyes of a deep and variable blue, her 
complexion marble pale, and her hair as white as silver. The 
instinct of command and authority which you can see she has 
in no small degree, gives a certain stateliness and calm to her 
face, but under this, these quivering and almost querulous lines 
about the mouth, and the depths of yearning anxiety in the 
eyes, betray to you a twofold character in this matron of good, 
dignified and composed as her present demeanour is. 

Opposite to the lady sits a man whom Magdalen's eyes 
seek out with an instinctive reverence and curiosity. He is 
interrupted, as it seems, in some discourse of comfort, for his 
hand rests on the open Bible before him, as he lifts his head 
towards the new comers. Those strong and rugged features, 
those dark eyes burning with an inward radiance, and this per- 
petual light of expression which speaks in intelligible language, 
not to be mistaken, as plain as utterance of the lip could speak, 
fascinate the attention of the young and timid stranger. He is 
no longer the preacher of a forlorn hope, no longer the inspiring 
voice of a hopeless battle, nor needs the strong assurance, vivid 
and defiant of every power but the delivering might of heaven, 
which strung the galley slave to his life of misery. His face 
has opened out under the home light that gleams upon its fur- 
rows. The beloved apostle could have given no gentler exposi- 
tion of the loving Gospel than was in those words, which but now 
have awakened his lips to the half-tender, pathetic, exultant 
smile, which throws light upon his face — and strangely these 
strong features, this quick working brow, and earnest counten- 
ance appear all fiill of light and shadow, like some grand moun- 
tainous country under the glory of a sunset which has been 
touched with tears. 
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Magdalen Hepburn ! young ^maiden nei^ly wooed ! shrink 
not, nor droop your head at sight of this sweet Saxon face, be- 
side the preacher, mild of brow and calm of eye. Not your own 
sensitive and tremulous soul, your eyes that can flash en- 
thusiasm well nigh as glorious, and can comprehend and see 
into, if you may not fathom, the depths whither this man 
plunges, were fitly mated with this man. These Bweet eyes so 
mild and dewy, this fair, calm face where every sunbeam hasjan 
answer, but which has nothing akin to tempest or to storm — ^this 
dear and gentle lowliness, this blessed patient humility of na- 
ture, all that makes an atmosphere of sweet and tempered fra- 
grance about this English Maijorie, is formed for the reposo 
and solace of a stronger spirit — and well for her that this is 
her fate. 

The light of the lamp shone upon them all as they sat in 
home quiet around their table ; but Mistress Marjorie was the first 
to rise, with light and willing courtesy ; and her smile, though 
she did but smile, was comfort to see. Then came stately Mistress 
Bowes, saying some words of welcome, and leading the tremu- 
lous stranger to a great cushioned chair by her own side. Like 
one at home in this apartment, Paul Hepburn drew to him an- 
other seat and took his place, and when Magdalen was calm 
enough to see and hear clearly, she was looking down into the 
face of Marjorie Bowes, who knelt before her busily loosing her 
doak, and all the warmer wrappings, *' which," a sweet voice 
says, " Mistress Magdalen needs no longer, now she hath ar- 
rived at home." 

Magdalen would fain have put out her hand, with a childish 
impulse, to smooth down the beautiful golden hair — ^fain have 
touched the smooth rounded cheek, with its soft downy bloom, 
admiring and grateful, and indeed she did quite shrink and 
condemn herself in contrast with this ready, simple, loving spi- 
rit, which went about these little offices with such natural grace 
and promptitude. Mistress Maijorie wore her bright hair un- 
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covered as Magdalen herself did, and her kirtle rose high upon 
her pretty neck, and, widening out at the shoulder, descended 
thence in a tight sleeve to the wrist, as Magdalen's own dress 
was fashioned; but Marjorie's kirtle was of maidenly white, 
with laces and ribbons of blue, and a broad golden clasp se- 
cured the girdle round her waist, and a golden chain supported 
the pretty ornament which hung, with drops of pearl and chas- 
ing of gold, from the fastening of the stiff ruff of lace and cam- 
bric which stood out like a &n round her shoulders. An Eng- 
lish maiden of noble race, accustomed, perhaps, to less particu- 
lar and reverent attendance, but to more freedom and greater 
abundance than the young heir of the poor knight of 'Lammer- 
stane — yet Magdalen perceived with surprise how this young 
lady went about such homely domestic oflSces, as it would have 
grieved the soul of Isobel Lauder to see herself put finger to. 

When all that kindness could do had been done for Magda- 
len, Mistress Maijorie seated herself on a low chair opposite the 
stranger, and lifted her blue eyes to her face with adipiration 
and respect. Maijorie Bowes was already past her one and 
twentieth year, but " mim " as maid should be, she sat silent 
till some one else had resumed the suspended conversation. 

^* I have my thanks to make to you, Mistress Maidlin," said 
Knox himself, after a pause. " I had not been free to my Mas- 
ter's work this day but for your warning. Alas ! in our poor 
Scotland, fair ladies, children must even buckle harness to- 
them. This young gentlewoman must have been but a child, 
good friend, when she succoured thee and me." 

"I doubt not, a child of grace," said Mistress Bowes; 
'* maiden, favour is deceitful, and beauty vain. Thou didst not 
this for merit of a good work ? — ^alas, naught is good save God's 
grace ; thou didst it not for the praise of men ? " 

Magdalen looked up in astonishment Praise of men had 
certainly not attended the action, which, but for other circum- 
stances connected with it, would never have rested in her own 
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memory. Her " No, madam," was uttered in a tone of sur- 
prise, and even suppressed resentment — ^for Magdalen had still 
to learn patience, and was little accustomed jbo the rebuffs and 
questions of common intercourse ; and, as she lifted her rebel- 
lious eyes upon the lofty troubled face beside her, she could npt 
help a momentary gleam of displeasure, which Mistress Bowes, 
wrapt in her own thoughts, saw nothing of. 

" My sister," said the preacher, " if nothing is good, as thou 
say est well, yet behold what a glorious alchymy is in the power 
of man ; think you the cup in which that royal witch of old 
melted her pearl is half so precious as the cup of cold water 
given at thy gate in the name of God ? Nay, verily ! — and I 
trow, this life and warfare becomes a glory, when we bethink 
ourselves — What ! shall any man say to me, that out of my 
misery and weakness can come no praise to God ? Lo, I defy 
him with the magnificent name of my Lord, and prove me every 
act I do in honour of the' same, well-pleasing, and of no evil 
savour before His Father in Heaven. Hence with these carping 
Satans ! Of tedder pity, of neighbour love, and of regard unto His 
holy name, the Lord maketh no evil, howsoever the adversary will." 

To this unhesitating reproof the mistress of the house made 
no response. Her mouth worked nervously, her heavy eyelid 
Arooped upon her troubled eye ; but she seemed accustomed 
to such remonstrances, and took no notice of this. 

"And for yourself," said Paul Hepburn, "what news of 
your travail, Mr. John ?" 

There was a slight pause — ^the mind of the Reformer was 
otherwise occupied. " Look you," he said, with a smile, " how 
our good Mistress Marjorie doth contemplate this her tender 
sister, longing to hear how and wherefore she took the hill on" 
yonder chill March night, for thy deliverance and mine. I 
know she loves to hear of dangers, being herself of so assured 
and mild a mood that wandering and danger flee from where 
her presence is ; and lo, I pray you, note how the other little 
11 
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one marvels in her eyes, how it befidk that she never knew this 
kfr a worthy deed before. Hark you, friend Paul, I will tell you 
of my warfare anon ; but if there come a lighter moment, I 
count it right to give it full space to shine upon us." 

At this moment an old servant entered, the room ; his ap- 
pearance was the signal for a general rising, and Maijorie, tak- 
ing Magdalen's hand, passed her mother and the Reformer with 
a slight reverence, and led the stranger to a laiger apartment, 
where a long table was spread for the evening meal. Fatigued 
with her journey, Magdalen was glad to bid a blushing good- 
night to her kinsman, and to her new friends, whenever the so- 
lemn thanksgiving permitted her to rise from the table. Mar- 
jorie, rising with her, took her hand again, and led her through 
these same dark perplexing passages, and up a narrow gloomy 
staircase to her apartment It was a laige low room, with silk- 
en hangings and an ample bay-window, and seemed, indeed, to 
be over the sitting-room into which she had first been introdu- 
ced. Maijorie led her to a little door at one end of this apart 
ment, and bade her look at a pretty small chamber, full of 
moonlight, streaming in by the open window. 

^ This is mine," said the young Englishwoman ; ^ when we 
are good friends, we will even strive who is to call the other 
first in these sunny mornings ; yet I would you had come in 
spring, sweet Mistress Maidlin. I love that name of ydun, it 
is woman-like and sweet; but now let me aid you. Look you, 
I know you have been used with gentle tendance. Your kins- 
man told us. Nay, I love to be of service — let me loose your 
riding skirt — and you shall go to rest, and I will read to you 
one precious word when you are laid down to sleep. Ah, I do 
love to hear jt so ! — and thus the last thought is of God, audit 
stays the soul till morning light." 

** I thank you, lady ; you are even too good to me," said 
Magdalen, unable to prevent the ready care and attention with 
which her new friend began to assist her disrobing, whether she 
would or no. 
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" Nay, you must not call me lady," said Maijorie Bowes, " but 
Madge, or Maijorie, or what friendly name you will. Now you 
shall throw on my wrapping-gown, and I will go apart into my 
little chamber. When I hear your step again, I will return 
and say good-night" 

Full of so great a confusion of emotions, joy at her escape, 
gratitude at her kind reception, embarrassment, wonder, thank- 
fulness, it was no great manrel that Magdalen's prayers were 
wandering and bewildered to-night, but when she lifted her 
head from her piUow, to meet, with a blush and tremble, the 
kiss of her goodnight — ^for all so pure and gentle as were these 
lips of Maijorie Bowes — her heart was surprised into a sudden 
calm and suffusion of sweet tears, by the gentle whisper with 
which this was accompanied. • 

" I looked into the holy book for you, sweet Maidlin, and 
lo, now, this is the word." 

^ ^ At that day ye shall ask in my name, and I say not unto 
you that I will pray the Father for you, for the Father himself 
loveth you,- because you have loved me, and believed that I 
came out from God.' 

" If it please God wake you in the dark, you will not be 
faint with such a word," said Maijorie, ^* and now, dear heart, 
good-night" • 



CHAPTER XLI. 



**,He was arch and litherlie, 
But well Lord Cranstown served he." 

Lay of thb Last Minstbel. 



But these watches of the night passed over Magdalen in the 
deep and undisturbed slumbers of youth. When she woke, 
the sun was shining full into her chamber, and as she glanced 
about her on the unfamiliar furniture, the low-roofed spacious 
apartment, so unlike the lofltj rooms of Lammerstane, her first 
feeling was bewilderment and wonder. She started up with a 
low cry. Startled in her turn, Jean Bowman raised her head 
from a book, over which she had been poring with painfiil assi- 
duity. Jean had resumed her own proper appearance, and in 
her holiday kirtle, did not seem by any means an unworthy re- 
presentative of Magdalen's attendants. She hastened towards 
the lady with a half-blush of embarrassment. 

** Maybe, you'll think me but an ill tire-woman, lady — I'm 
no to be evened to Mistress Isobel ; but please you tell me what 
I maun do ? I'll try my best." 

" No fear, Jean," said Magdalen, gaily ; " but tell me now 
how you have fared since we parted last night ? " 

" Your ladyship kens I put off the guisard at the hostel 
where we abode, till my lord came back," said Jean, holding 
down her head for the moment, " and then I came step for step 
behind up to this great house, me and the puir knave Simon. 
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He says you'll have little need of his service now, lady," con- 
tinued Jean, holding down her head once more, and putting up 
her hand stealthily to her cheek as though it might he possible 
a tear was on its way, ^* and the silly loon does nought but fret 
himself, and make a moan, at taking service, a common jack- 
man, on the border side." 

' " Nay, Jean, I will speak to my kinsman," said Magdalen, 
hurriedly. 

** It's the very words I said," cried Jean, in great haste and 
shame dashing off the tear which was visible after all for a 
moment ; " and, lady, I think I maun take my journey, now 
you're here in safety, harae to bonnie Sanct Andrew's, to my 
creel and my poor bit lonely housie — ^if they havena dinged 
down the bits of wa's and trodden in the roof^it was naething 
but clay and divots when a' was done." And' Jean could no 
longer command the honest outburst of tears, the shower that 
had been gathering in her face. 

" Am I no a silly quean ? " said Jean, with a sob. " Me, that 
suld be glad to see you safe. Lady Maidlin, and fore-gathered 
with your true love again — and I'm thinking of mysel like a 
fause cummer that has nae kindness in her heart" 

"Jean," said Magdalen, drawing near to her with a pale 
face and considerable alarm, " do you think, then, that I am now 
so very poor ? " 

"You are dwelling with the fremd. Lady Maidlin," answered 
Jean. 

Magdalen fastened her kirtle with trembling fingers, and 
drew through her hand her necklace of pearls with a wistful 
glance at Jean. " I must speak yf'i^ my kinsman," she said, 
^ith a deep blush and a sigh. " It is true I am a fugitive from 
my own house — it is true we come to dwell with strangers — 
yet tarry with me if you may ; here is what will buy you ap- 
parel, Jean, and give somewhat to Simon to mind the house of 
Lammerstane by — ^and if better days come, as I pray they may, 
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w^ shall eyen traTel as gladly home again as with heaviness we 
travelled here." 

"Lady, I spoke not for sillei^s sake," said Jean, with deep 
shame and mortification, "^ there's sea-water plunging on this 
shore, and plenty work for the like of me. I wouldna take a 
bonnie pearl, like youTsel as white and innocent, no if I should 
die ; it was but that nane might think Jean Bowman somed 
upon an English dwelling — I had nae thought but that" 

^ They are kind and good, and love the truth ; upbraid 
them not with the name of enemy," said Magdalen. "Alas I 
our own land casts us forth ; we do ill to be aught but thank- 
ful to England." 

But Jean, who was much more of a Scottish woman than a 
Protestant, answ^led nothing ; unwilling to dis^nt from her 
lady, and unable to give her concurrence to Magdalen's grati- 
tude. 

" It's a great house, lady, though the chalmers are low and 
brown, and no like the grand roofs of Lammerstane ; and the 
very kirk in this town cowers beneath the walls, for they say, 
though a high tower would be a land-mark at sea, it would be 
naething but a mark for Scottish shot, or English shot, in such 
a weary battling town ; and this lady has a tribe of serving 
women past my counting, and maun have gear and estate to keep 
it a' — ^but they say she gies her bonnie lady-bairn to the great 
Gospeller that's dwelling here. I would honour him. Lady 
Maidlin," said Jean, looking up with a sparkle of returning ani- 
mation, " but I wouldna wed sae black-a-vised a man if it was 
me." 

If Magdalen's smile owned a kindred feeling, it' was checked 
by her quick " hush," and the motion of her warning hand 
— ^and scarcely a minute afler Marjorie Bowes entered the 
room. 

" Good morrow and a daylight welcome," said Maijorie, 
** you are soon astir, pretty lady — ^and I pray you tell me if this 
your maiden is well learned in the faith ? "' 
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Jean made her obeisance, halfdefiant ; but Magdalen saw 
that the beauty of the young Englishwoman insensibly softened 
Jean, who was extremely susceptible and easily influenced by 
beauty. 

" Please you, madam, no," said Jean, firmly, expecting what 
penalties and pains should follow. 

" Wherefore, I ask, is this ? " — said Marjorie. " It pleases 
Mr. John, sweet friend, to question and deal with the unlearned 
in the household at seven of the clock ere the day's work is well 
begun. First we do break our &st, but after, if this damsel 
will—" 

Jean's bent brows were already smooth and bright ; another 
courtesy of prompt acquiescence interrupted Marjorie ;. for with 
all Jean's love of the gayer and lighter pleasures, in some 
measure- condemned by so religious a household, her mind was 
active and thirsted for knowledge, and Jean had a twofold curi- 
osity respecting this Mr. John, who was not only the great 
Gospeller and renowned of St. Andrews, not only a suffering 
and heroic man, persecuted for his faith, but the betrothed of 
this Mr and sweet lady, whom Jean already admired with en- 
thusiasm, despite her English blood. 

The bay window of Mrs. Bowes' sitting-room looked out 
upon a small trim garden, jealously enclosed, and permitting no 
other prospect than its own strip of lawn, its evergreens and 
flowers, and straight lines of division. 

Maijorie led Magdalen into the wide and bright recess form- 
ed by this sunny casement, with the air of one whf^as some- 
thing to tell. 

" I would speak to you of my mother," she said simply. 
" I wist not of one who serves God more faithfully in all this 
land ; but it pleases the Lord permit Satan to exercise her with 
many and great temptations, and her spirit is oft so sore cast 
down, that she sees no longer the ground of her acceptance, and 
believes her lost for evermore ; but Mr. John spares not to deal 
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with her morn and night ; so I pray you think it not strange 
if you see her sad — ^it is the tribulation of her life." 

It was well that Magdalen was thus warned, for otherwise 
she would have found it strange to account for the deep, un- 
easy, and troubled dejection which seemed to overpower the 
mistress of the house. 

Though John Knox and Paul Hepburn sat with her at the 
table, Magdalen could not keep her eyes from this face, so 
stately in its natural bearing, so worn with inward conflict 
Sometimes the weird aspect of Lady Falkland — ^her withered 
ashen cheeks and contracted countenance lighted up with fri- 
volous and unseemly curiosity, or distracted between the formal 
rites of religion, and the unabandoned and beloved world of 
vanity and intrigue which she professed to abjure, glided in 
before Magdalen's memory in contrast with this other face. 
They were alike in their common pallor, and in the silver-white 
hair revealed on either brow ; but how unlike this deep absorb- 
ing passionate emotion, to the light flutter of Lady Falkland's 
agitations and excitements, Magdalen could not sufficiently 
observe. When the meal was over, and prayer and thanks- 
giving had been said, Magdalen forgot all the novelty about 
her, in the sudden discovery that Paul Hepburn was again 
booted and spurred as for a journey. With dismay she looked 
up to meet the earnest fervid glance which had been dwelling 
on her, as she sat absorbed with the stranger, and Magdalen 
rose, blushing and confused, at his invitation, and went with 
him timidhuto the little garden, feeling that she was here to 
receive his larewell. 

" Must you leave me here alone ? " Paul Hepburn was 
something comforted by the look of discouragement with which 
these words were said. 

" I have much to say to you, Maidlin," was his answer ; 
'*^you know me, as coming and going, a man who has no cer- 
tain home ; but I have never told you, sweet one, that I go 
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among our Scottish lords and knights with such persuasions as 
I may, to move them to defend the truth. Many are much 
disposed towards a better faith ; and many more are wroth and 
sick with the devices of Papestrie. I have borne many a mis- 
sion from this gentle prince and flower of promise, who sits upon 
the English throne, and many a journey have I undertaken at 
mine own hand. Nay, sweet Maidlin, look not so pale-*l am 
skilful ab disguise, and never a baron in Scotland but would be 
shamed and false, if he betrayed me. This is fiiy warfare, mine 
own Maidlin — and thus is my life." 

Dizzy and trembling, Magdalen clung to his arm-^but even 
in her first tremor her young erect head rose higher, and her 
eyes shone. He saw that her pride in his high occupation was 
already stronger than her fear. 

" My Maidlin is content I should go ? " said Paul ; " now 
let me tell thee further, dear heart, of myself. I have not been 
in mine own hall for many a day ; but my mother's kinsman, 
whom thpu hast heard o^ and whom it pleased the king to ap- 
point Tutor of Langley, when I was but a stripling, dwells there 
to this hour. He is a mild old man, who molests no one, and 
whom none molest, and from his good stewardship I have 
enough to provide for all needs. Maidlin, I would not have 
thee forget, for a moment's space, what dearer tie is between 
■us; yet bethink you, Paul Hepburn is your nearest kinsman; 
and tell me whom I must care for of thy attendants, or what 
for thine own self." 

" There is Simon, the poor knave," said Magdalen, with a 
deep blush ; ^ I warrant him true and loyal : and how ^all I 
requite this lady who succours me ? Were we not better have 
a little dwelling, Isobel and I, when she comes ? Isobel has 
rare skill with her needle, and I also can do somewhat, and 
Jean will wait upon us both." 

Paul Hepburn bent over her with a smile. " I warn thee 
thou shalt hear words that fright thee, if thou speakest so to 
11* 
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me. What if I should call Mr. John hither, and get me wit- 
nesses, and hold &st this hand, though it tremble, and have thee 
bound, whether thou wilt or no." 

Magdalen drew her hand from his arm, and retreated in 
terror. 

" Nay, nay, no need to fly," said Paul ; " sooth, thou shall 
do but what thou wilt, and even a woman can crave no more ; 
but tell me of thy knave and maids. Mistress Bowes is joyful 
to have thee for ^est, sweet Maidlin. I will confer with her as 
thy guardian should, and she shall dispense for thee. Simon — 
he shall be my knave awhile instead of thine ; but mark you, I 
look to carry my lady to Langley anon — ^to home, and to 
peace." 

No very long time after, Paul Hepburn made his farewell, 
and Magdalen stood in a little solitary room over the porch, 
looking after him till she had long been looking at the vacant 
street and the strange houses alone. He was gone upon his 
dangerous course once more. 



CHAPTER XLIL 



" My mother sits among her maidS) 

And tpint the livelong day ; 
My heart beats in my ears so fast, 

I hear not aught ihey say. 
But while the thread rnns on my wheel, 

The road is clear and free, 
And my heart carries like a bird 

My love's errands to me»" 



When Paul was indeed gone, and when the excitement of 
novelty was over, Magdalen found herself established in a very 
quiet and orderly household, and to a most undisturbed life- 
The sweet fresh heart of Marjorie Bowes lighted up the atmos- 
phere, which might otherwise have been somewhat heavy ; and 
it was impossible to behold, uninterested, the comings and 
goings of such an inmate as John Enox, or to look on, without 
concern,' upon the daily life of the troubled and anxious spirit 
which ruled the house. But Magdalen loved to escape, when 
such an indulgence was safe or possible, to the dark shores of 
Tweed, sodden and dull with autumn rains, and here so bare of 
the beauty which distinguishes the "fair river, broad and deep," 
of many a border song — or to look out with never failing in- 
terest on the wild sea, plunging upon the iron coast of Berwick 
— upon the fishing coves and villages, the fishing boats and 
hardy men. 

A routine which rarely varied was the life of the household. 
By break of day, both mistress and servants were astir— rthen' 
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came the solemn household prayers, the breakfast ; and then 
Mr. John went forth about his daily labour, or sought the 
chamber in the wall where he pondered his sermons, or departed 
into the adjacent country on journeys which kept him away 
for days ; and the female portion of the household took their 
domestic tasks, diversified only for the youngest among them, 
and for Maijorie and Maidlin with the rest, by hours of reading 
and instruction, and by intervals of devotion for all. And 
evening came with its gathering about the hearth, when per- 
haps Mr. John, unfolding his expressive brows, would tell the 
listening maidens in the fire-light, some story of his imprison- 
ment, or of his flight, or absorbed in graver matters, would 
discuss and expound the Gospel for the comfort of the suffering 
lady, who sat unmoved in her gloom, through such a flood of 
blessings and words of cheer, as made the very atmosphere 
radiant, and sent echoes of benediction through the darksome 
walls— or suddenly startled with the effect of one which struck 
to its mark like an arrow, would awake for a little while to a 
troubled joy, trembling and insecure, and almost as sad to see 
aa her grief 

This group around the hearth was such as a painter might 
have studied. Few were these nights of intercourse; most 
usually Magdalen and Marjorie drew their stools within the 
chimney arch alone, while the Reforn^r, busy at his warfare, 
was travelling, discussing, preaching in season and out of sea- 
son — and the mother, as usually, kept her own chamber, where 
her time was spent in prayer. At these seasons the young 
Scottishwoman, an exile and a fugitive, and the young English- 
woman, the beloved of the grave Reformer, forgot for the time 
all but their youth, and the natural license of young hearts, and 
with the fire-light shining in the golden hair of one, and flashing 
back from the kindled eye of the other, lost themselves in such 
wandering fancies, or dialogues, full of much digression, as 
were natural to their state. But at other times, when the lamp 
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Upon the table threw its light full on the sorrowful and lofty 
countenance of Mrs. Bowes, and on the slow and dreamy in- 
dustry of her distaff as she twisted the spindle, and drew out 
the slender thread after a monotonous fashion, which came to 
be strangely impressive if you watched it long, like a pure, un- 
vindictive, but sorrowful Fate, weaving the thread of life — ^when 
John Enox threw his cloak over the high back of his chair, and 
turned the powerful features which shone all the stronger and 
more characteristic, for this dusky glow of fire-light towards the 
hearth — when Magdalen's graceful head stooped over her ta- 
pestry at one side of the fire, and Maijorie Bowes looked up from 
her fine needlework at the other — this group was worth an ar- 
tist's eye : nor perhaps less a poet's tongue, when the silence of 
their assembling was broken, and one and another spoke. 

'* I must preach in Newcastle anon," said John Knox, '^ these 
coasts have heard well of my doctrine — honoured lady, me- 
thinks I tarry here over long." 

*'Now, heaven forbid," said Mistress Bowes hastily ; " alas, 
it seemeth me, as if Satan were leagued with man against my 
comfort — or verily, I will rather say," she added in a tone of 
deep dejection, " as if the Lord himself would have me know 
that grace remaineth not for me, the chief of sinners." 

'* Nay, it is even of such stuff that it pleaseth God, make 
the chief of saints," said the preacher, ^^ and I confess me, the 
flesh is fain to rest, and loves the light of home and hearth. 
Mistress Maijorie, if it please you, I would enquire wherefore 
you smile ? " 

*' It was but to think of what you called rest," said Mar- 
jorie, in the low and reverent tone, with which she always ad- 
dressed him. 

" I warrant me, my child, it were harder at the oar," said 
the Reformer^ liftiDg his hand as though he would have laid it 
on her beautiful hair, ^' and there was never such as thou in 
yonder parts, with thy housewife crafts and gracious ways, to 
make home and hold out of four bare walls." 
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" But if carnal comfort was not there, the Lord supported 
your spirit," said Marjorie. 

" Mightily," said the preacher with a kindling eye, " yea, 
with such great assurance, and joy of victory, as this worldly 
pleasance often lacketh now. Say thy will, young sister — ^I spy 
question in thy glance." 

" It was hut to ask," said Magdalen, " if the tale were true 
they told of one who pointed to the towers of St Andrew's — 
if you knew what place it was ? " 

A flood of great and inspiriting rememhrances flashed back 
upon the Reformer's face — for sudden light, or sudden darkness 
revealed itself, as in a mirror, through every line in liis counte- 
nance. ^ I see the time," he said warmly, *^ it fell upon this wise. 
I was sick at my post, sick, and sorely straitened with pains and 
weakness ; but, of a sudden, there gleamed upon my soul such 
triumph that I scarce contained, and my heart rose up and de- 
clared before God that I should preach therein before I died. 
Yea, and I shall!" continued the Reformer. '^Ye bear me 
witness ; I am a poor preacher of the Gospel labouring on 
' English land, and may not cross the border but at certain peril 
of my life — ^yet I vow to you, God so enlighteneth my soul 
that I wot well I shall preach in Scotland, and serve my Lord 
in Scotland ere I die — ^yea even there, where it pleased Him 
call me to bear His cross before the world I" 

A high flush of certainty and triumph lighted up his face, 
and no one of these women durst for a while intrude upon the 
silence which still vibrated with his words ; they went on with 
their suspended occupations in hushed and quiet reverence. 
At length Mrs. Bowes spoke. 

'^Methinks, pains 'or martyrdom were little for such a token 
of heaven's gracious favour. Blessed axe they who wist that 
God is with them ; all tortures were small for such a grace as 
this." 

(< Mean you to purchase the like ? " said the preadier, dart- 
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ing upon her his quick and vivid eye. ^ Nay, then, in sooth^ I 
know no tortures sufficient for any mercy ; for mine own part, 
honoured sister, I have but those my glorious Lord has bought 
for me — and even for thee as well." 

There followed another pause; Mrs. Bowes made no 
answer, but went on silently, and with moving lips, as though 
she spoke a charm, twining her slender thread. 

" I love this Scotland," said Marjorie, in a very low tone. 
" Yet I marvel why it might not be as good to preach God's 
gracious word to Englishmen ? " 

The Reformer smiled ; he caught the startled face of Mag- 
dalen — the lifted head, the flashing eye — with a sympathetic 
glance. " Dear is the mother of our blood," said Knox, with a 
certain pathos in his voice. " I do honour every mother for 
the sake of her I call mine own, yet none but mine own is mine ; 
and heaven send my b^t blood, drop by drop, could bring her 
light — could bring her peace, great heart, fair land I Yea, I 
do cry with Paul, I "would I were accursed from Christ for 
Israel's sake, -my brethren according to the flesh ; and if I but 
spend my life in God's great quarrel, and for sake of Scotland, 
there will be joy in my end.'' 



CHAPTER XLIir. 

" Oh grave and good Paulina ! 
The great comfort that 1 have had of thee." 

Wimtbb's Talb. 

But months passed on after this quiet fashion ere Magdalen 
heard anything of the constant companions of her former life — 
her devoted attendants, Isobel and Alicei Jean Bowman, pro- 
moted to the dignity of Mistress Magdalen^s bower-woman — ^for 
the fond title of her home, the Lady Maidlin, was now forgotr 
ten — ^had grown expert in the offices of the toilette ; but though 
Jean's mind, ever fresh and full of life, was a constant refresh- 
ment to her wearying mistress, she longed for the motherly 
presence of Isobel, without which her own sense of loneliness 
and self-responsibility, accustomed as she had been all her Hfe 
to the kind and constant service which was indeed protection, 
grew almost too much for her. The companionship of Maijo- 
rie Bowes had become dear to the solitary Magdalen, and she 
had learned to look up with veneration, not unmixed with af- 
fection, to the noble and sorrowful mother of this household. 
But despite these consolations, her heaij; yearned after the old 
&miliar friend, who was her own and not another's ; and Iso- * 
bel's name in her nursling's prayers was said every morning^ 
and every night with weeping, and with earnest petitions to see 
her once again. 

And light was the waking of Magdalen who had gone 
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home in her dreams, when, suddenly opening her eyes on the 
new yearns morning, she found Isobel Lauder seated by her 
bed. The young lady was not astonished fo)" the first moment, 
for in her sleep all was well at Lammerstane, as it had been 
ere any of these disturbances began — but the next instant she 
threw herself upon Isobel with glad tears and rejoicing, and 
with a multitude of questions which the new comer did not at- 
tempt to answer, as with a trembling lip and full eye she held 
her lady closely in her tender arms. 

"Has it been well with thee, deaT child ?" said Isobel. 

" It has been very well with me — ^but I have longed for 
you, and wearied my heart. And Alice, Isobel— -Alice ! — ^how 
is it with Alice ? tell me of her." 

^* I have left her in her own home," said Isobel, steadily, 
though her features changed. *^ Dearest lady, it is well with 
Alice ; shew ill have her cares, God's gracious blessing on them ! 
lest her earth be too much carried towards the joy of Heaven ; 
and she has one by her who loves her well, and she will re- 
member her lady and her mother in her prayers. Dear hearty 
Alice is very well." 

" And yourself, Isobel ? " 

" I have thee, my other child, " said Isobel, " nay, lady, 
bear with thine ancient servant. Thou wert given to me in 
thine infant years, and I love thee as mine own." 

*' You say this to me," said Magdalen, reproachfully, " who 
have been like my very mother ; but there need not such com- 
pliments between us, Isobel. Come, tell me how all has fared 
since we cane from Lammerstane." 

" Lady Maidlin, you must first do on your kirtle," said 
Isobel, with a smile, " we may not have these shoulders bare, ■ 
for all so white as they gleam. There is much to tell, dear 
child. Nay, but these wilful locks — be still, lady, till I braid 
them aright" 

^' I will have no braiding till I hear your tale," said Magda- 
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len ; and with her long brown hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders, she drew a stool to Isobel's side, and sitting down leaned 
upon her lap, and looked up into her face. There was a tremble 
in IsobePs smile. 

** You were not long gone, lady, when there came a band of 
men-at-arms, with a reverend person like the master of a royal 
household, and that same gay p:allant, the Laird of Semple, 
from whose alliance you fled. They had even lost their way 
by Providence, good guiding, and strayed wildered among the 
hills, or they had stayed your flight before. I did on my suit 
of pearlins and my bravest hood, and spoke with them myself 
at the door ; and less would not serve them, but they should be 
in to search hall and chamber, where they found naught, as 
you will trow. When this same band was in the hall, who 
should come thither but- the sub-prior, who even vowed in my 
face a light gallant of the court had stolen you away, and 
upbraided your fair innocence with names that it stung my soul 
to hear. Sir Hugh of Semple and he were forthwith hand in 
hand, and straightway set out together to follow their chase. 
I procured me one to convey Alice safely to a place we 
had appointed, and having thus secured the child, I tarried to 
see what should be&l my lady. But at even the same band 
returned empty, save of wrath, and I warrant me Bertram , 
served them with no pleasure. They threatened me the 
torture,'' said Isobel, raising her hand with a heightened colour, 
'^if I betrayed not where my sweet child was gone; and 
Heaven pardon me, dear lady, I turned upon them — shame on 
my carnal heart — with scorn and disdainful words ; as if /were 
like to be &lse to thee, dear child, for peril of pain I but they 
•touched me not at the last." 

With a low cry and a tightened hold upon Isobel's arm, 
Magdalen listened. Her kind attendant smoothed htr hair 
with her disengaged hand, and went on with a smile. 

^ I went forth when they had gone, to where Alice was, and 
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failed notNto note who went and came from the tower ; there 
were frequent messengers, lady, scouts, and spies enow — ^but 
none. could carry any tidings — though tidings came to me in 
my humble dwelling by the grace of thy good kinsman ; and 
then my child was wedded, Lady Maidlin, and I went home 
with her and her bridegroom to Halihill. There is plenty in 
her house, and a place for the stranger and the wayfarer by her 
hearth, and they serve God in fear and reverence, and uphold 
His worship, and succour His saints, and in good truth I fear 
not for them— they are very well ; the low-lying beild escapes 
the storm. Now, dear lady, my tale is t<:)M. I have travelled 
hither with little peril ; and tell me once more, art thou here at 
rest?" 

" My kinsman has never come again," said Magdalen blush- 
ing," and Simon went with him, Isobel, in his service. Jean 
has been with me, my sole attendant, and all in this house 
have been gentle and kind as loving friends ; in good time here 
cometh one. This is my Isobel, Marjorie, after much longing, 
come to me at last" 

" She is very welcome," said Marjorie Bowes, who had just 
entered, " but I may not stay to do more than to commend her 
to the good care of my mother's women, and to bid thee with- 
out delay to the great parlour — Magdalen, my father has come 
home." 

This did not seem to be altogether so joyful an announce- 
ment as the words represented. Pleasure there was in Maijo^ 
rie's face, but pleasure mixed with a large amount of care and 
anxiety, things -so alien to her mind that Magdalen follow- 
ed her reluctantly and with wonder. Already before they 
reached the room Maijorie's brow was cleared, and she whisper- 
ed half playfully "I may not amend it— wherefore should I fret, 
think you, Maidlin ? — yet I do, without my will. My father is 
fresh from the world and its wiles — all of us cannot live devout 
and in quiet, thou know est — and wherefore shouM we repine?" 
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So sayingf with all the wrinkles in her pretty brow smooth- 
ed out, Marjorie led the way with a smile — ^and Magdalen, with 
a sigh, admired her philosophy, but could not quite follow her 
example, though the trouble was not her own. 

At the table sat a gentleman of unusual stature and strength, 
wearing a buff coat and great riding boots, on which the travel 
stains were sufficiently evident. His heavy sword, and high 
crowned hat, circled with the usual gold chain and clasp of jew- 
els, lay near him on a chair ; and he was speaking loudly with 
a certain swagger of authority, quite unknown in this well-or- 
dered house, telling to his wife and Mr. John, who were both 
present, the news of the court. 

As Magdalen entered. Master Bowes rose, and the young 
stranger almost shrank from the greeting, which, without a par- 
ticle of kindness, was so redundant in courtesy. She took a 
seat timidly behind the lady of the house, whose manner bore 
some semblance of animation — ^but it was one of her darkest 
days with Mrs. Bowes ; and her attention perpetually wandered 
oSy distracted and broken, as it was evident, from her husband's 
discourse. 

** Such being his Majesty's temper, and my Lord of Canter- 
bury as great at the court as ever was the Cardinal, ye may 
well believe in the sudden godliness which has come like a flood, 
upon all who would hold office in the state," said Bowes with a 
light laugh, '' Church and Convocation for feast and tourney — 
hearing of a sermon for treading of a measure — and grey Gos- 
pellers with velvet cap and falling band, where the gay ladies 
of the court were wont to blaze in their jewels — ^it is a changed 
time." ' 

" The change of the time that hangs on a king's favour, is 
a broken reed to lean upon," said Knox, " yet I pray God this 
godliness be not feigned but true." 

"Oh! true, I warrant you," cried Master Bowes, "true 
as a longing for silver wands and truncheons of state, for the 
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very keys themselves, the greatest prize of oflSce — true as 
courtier hope, and statesmen heart can be ; and, marry, it is 
but politic for such even as have no hope of place to conform 
to the same." 

"Good brother, you speak it in righteous scorn, I know," 
said the Reformer, "yet patience for the sake of these little 
ones." 

" What, Maijorie ? Ha, my child, you take your father's 
meaning ! and this strange damsel — ^I believed her in sooth to 
be- 6f your reverent worship's own godly breeding, and by that 
same token invulnerable to all the scoflfe of the world. As for 
our good dame, I warrant me her brain is full even now of pi- 
ous psalms and verses. Wife, you were well to go to court in 
these days — my fortune were made anon — and 'tis said of 
yourself, Mr. John, you are to be named a royal preacher, to 
do your oratory before the King." 

" He is a gracious Prince, and I will gladly speak the truth 
before him," said John Knox, calmly, " but it is well known I 
am no orator, good Master Bowes." 

" Nay, you are over humble, " said the man of the world. 
" What now, dame, whither are ye all astir ? " 

" So please you, honoured husband, to prayers, " said Mrs. 
Bowes. 

The new comer rose from the table with a mock reverence, 
and strode after his lady with jingling spur and heavy foot* 
" It is the fashion of the time, " he said, with a half percept- 
ible sneer, " let us even do at Rome as Caesar wills." 

His daughter and their guest followed humbly, with a 
sense of something like guilt ; his scornful submission made 
this, which was a daily habit and delight, appear to the worship- 
pers like a feigned and treacherous compliance to the caprice 
of those in authority. With his usual fervour, Knox conduct- 
ed the services, but it was strange to note what an aspect of 
sneering and hypocrisy was -thrpajHrn. upon them, by the one 
scoffer here. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty ; 
To you I am bound in life and education— 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to reepect you; you are the lord of duty, 
I am hitherto your daughter ; but here's my husband." 

Othbllo. 

" And vould not your fiither, then, have you wedded to Mr. 
John ? " asked Magdalen. 

" Nay, he knows naught of it, '* said Maijorie, blushing less 
to answer than her more sensitive companion did to ask. 
^ Dear Maidlin, it is hard to speak of my father ; he loves the 
world and all its great preferments and ambitions ; and it 
pleases him to make use of what he calls the temper of the 
time. Mr. John hath had his home here, because our good 
King loves the Gospel, and honours hiih who has suffered for 
its sake ; but my father — alas, Maidlin I I weep to say it — my 
father would not dtay to cast him forth, if there came another 
change. Hush 1** said Maijorie, whispering low, and looking 
cautiously round the garden where they walked : ^"Tis said 
our gracious Prince is weak of frame, and may not live ; and 
the Lady Mary is austere and bitter of heart — seeing the King 
divorced her mother on this- pretext — and loves nothing so well 
as her Papistrie and all its evil ways ; so I know not what is 
to be&U us, if -there come days of persecution again." 

A momentary cloud came over the sweet unfearing &ce, 
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whose aspect varied so little — " Yet God will always deliver, " 
8£dd Maijorie, with a quick returniDg smile. ^ I do ill to doubt 
and take thought for to-morrow, when our gracious Lord as- 
sumes its care upon himself." 

^ Alas 1 " said Magdalen, whose heavy sighs fell through 
the silence like a tear — ^ what comfort is there for home or 
household with such evil in the land ! Oh, I would there 
were no women to weigh down hands that should be busy, 
and hearts that must be bold ; for where even the strongest 
have so sore a fighting life, what make we weaklings here ? " 

^^I had rather be here than no-whither, '' said Maijorie, 
with a low and timid laugh. "• I had rather be troubled in my 
life, and afirayed, and subject to flight and many evils, than 
choose no life at all ; for I know, dear Maidlin, we were sure 
never to have Heaven, if we had not earth before." 

But Magdalen's heart was heavy in her breast ; it was now 
A.pril, and she had heard nothing of Paul Hepburn since he left 
them in the autumn of the previous year. 

^* I marvel how they have borne with his reasoning,'' said 
Maijorie, innocently following the tenor of her own thoughts. 
"I marvel if he can reach home to-night — ^i^ indeed, they do 
not tangle him through their vain talk — ^yet he knows the 
schools — or lay him in prison through sotne false witness. But 
Qod guards his servants. Come, Maidlin, the evening falls." 

Magdalen followed without a word* The yearning of her 
heart would not be said ; she could long for him and pray for 
him — ^but she could not speak of Paul. • 

This was a time of special moment to the household. 
Though John Knox, by royal commission, carried the Gos- 
pel, for which he had borne many an emphatic testiVnony else- 
where, to this town and neigbourhood, the common clergy were 
still only those poor monks and priests, suffered to remain in 
their small benefices at the pseudo Reformation of the previous 
reign ; and Bishop Tonstall was far from reluctant to hear the 
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tales they thronged to tell him of the great heresiarch who 
" spared no arrows" on mass or coofessional. Master Bowes 
had carefully absented himself, waiting at a distance the deci- 
sion of the Bishop and the Bishop's court His wife spent 
these momentous hours in her chamber, praying for victory to 
the faith ; and Marjorie Bowes and Magdalen Hepburn took 
their places by themselves on the twilight hearth, before its rud- 
dy fire. The thoughts of one were with the Reformer in the 
stately chapter-house of Durham ; the thoughts of the other 
were painfully wandering over dale and moorland, to border 
holds and northern castles — ^to the cottages of shepherds, and 
houses of yeomen ; and with the painful restlessness of uncer- 
tainty, she was gazing through these creations of her &ncy for 
the one form which was the centre of all. 

Thus they sat in silence while the night gathered darkly 
round them. Maijorie, indeed, had made one or two attempts 
to resume the conversation, but these died off in a few words ; 
and, save when she rose to place another log upon the hearth, 
neither sound nor movement disturbed their solitude. Girlish 
indiscretion was still possible to Maijorie Bowes, and she had 
forgotten to cause the great shutters of this window to be dos- 
ed ; so there came in a ray of veiy &int wan moonlight, which 
chilled the floor it fell upon, and drew a ghostly pale glimmer 
from the wainscot partition and the dark indiscernible portrait 
which hung on one of its panels. The new log blazed and 
crackled upon the hearth, and you saw the rounded outline of 
Maijorie's pretty figure, and the gleam of her golden hair, as, 
half-abstractedly, half-carefully, she settled the unconsumed end 
of this piece of wood upon the brass and irons — and could per- 
ceive in Magdalen^s stooping attitude, as clearly as if she spoke 
it, how completely absorbed in her own &ncies, and uncon- 
sdous of all around her was she. 

^ I marvel if he can be home to-night,*' said Maijorie, again 
in a gentle undertone ; and she glanced at the unlit lamp with 
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a moraeDtary thought of preparing for him ; but this vague ex- 
pectation occupied her suflBciently ; Magdalen's deep reverie was 
contagious, and Maijorie sat still and gazed at the crackling 
wood. Just then a sound of horses' hoofs rung upon the stones 
without. Nearer came these loud, quick footsteps ; then a con- 
fused sound of voices — of steps upon the passage. Marjorie 
started up in haste to light the lamp, but before she could ac- 
complish it the door opened, and there entered, not Knox al6ne, 
but with the Reformer Paul Hepburn. 

The person most interested in this arrival marked it not; one 
quick startled glance had shown her that the preacher himself 
was here, but his companion was behind him ; and Magdalen, 
though her interest was great in the Reformer, cast down her 
eyes again with that sickening of visionary disappointment which 
is natural to those who expect always, and never know wheu 
their expectations may be realized. 

The room was still dark, for Marjorie's fingers could not re» 
sist the little tremble of agitation which disturbed her calm. 
That footstep is not the footstep of John Knox; another earn- 
est dreamy glance into this gloom — that is not John Knox's 
stature towering over the half lit lamp, and the fair figure by 
the table ; and Magdalen rises with a start and cry. Her heart 
has not deceived her this time — it is her kinsman who stands 
by her side. 

Ere the first surprise of this arrival is over. Mistress Bowes 
has heard of it, and comes with unwonted satisfaction in her 
face to hail her friend returned. 

" God has stood by his own," wi the lady, eagerly ; " so I 
trusted — so I knew — and thou art delivered from the adversa- 
ry's hand." 

" With triumph," said Paul Hepburn. " Never a shaveling 
among them might open lip ; and your Bishop, madam, was 
properly silenced, if ever I saw a man. This Tonstall dare do 
great things if he might, but King and council aye too many for 
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Cuthbert of Dunelm, not to spesk of those knaves, Truth and 
Reason, which bis naistress of Rome could never brook. I was 
present at this disputation, fair ladies, and Reverend Mr. John 
will not himself tell you what I am free to say — one feir stroke 
sans fear or parley — and his foe bit the ground." 

"Nay, I think it no harm to say the victory is with us," said 
En6x, with something in his face like the reflection of a broad, 
light half-laugh, half-smile. " Good sooth, I had the better of 
the battle ; my good lord and they who were with him said not 
an evil word to me, and I think not Bishop Tonstall will thank 
those shaven crowns of his for ringing such a blast of the pure 
doctrine through Durham quire ; and they but opened my mouth 
to speak my testimony, they did no other evil, thanks to the 
Ruler who ordered it so." 

" And is the Bishop then as courtly as men say ? " said 
Marjorie. 

" Of his courtliness, truth to tell, I made no essay," said the 
Reformer; "he bade me not to his table, gentle mistress, 
though he suffered me go foilh in freedom from his convoca- 
tion ; but a politic and perilous man, friend Paul. If Antichrist 
have sway again in England, I mourn for these hapless coasts 
which lie within his rule. But, madam, we are right weaiy, 
many a mile of gait has vanished under our horses' feet to-day ; 
this wicked body compels me rest." 

At a sign from Mistress Bowes, Maijorie hastily left the room 
to give orders for their comfort, and while the lady conversed 
with her more distinguished guest, Paul Hepburn drew his 
chair close to the hearth where Magdalen still sat glad and silent, 
watching the blazing wood. 

" My Maidlin has been well and not weary ! " he said, bend- 
ing over her ; " nor longing for her own hills, nor repenting of 
her flight I" 

« Nay," said Magdalen, with a blush, "but thou ? " 

" I — when I know thee safe, nothing but good can come to 
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me," said Paul. " I trust well the time of our deliverance will 
come anon, but it is long or the sun rises, sweet Maidlin, when 
men watch for the dawning throughout all the night" 

" Ah, ye grow w^ary," said Magdalen, " nothing but perils, 
naught but fears, and weariness, and faintings. Noble kins- 
man — nay, I would name thee otherwise, but heed not names 
— might ye not flee into a foreign country and be safe, and hold 
the Word in peace ? " 

" And with thee ? " said Paul. Magdalen dared not look up 
in the silence that followed these words. " But leave the battle 
when hope is highest — leave the watch-tower when the sky al- 
ready flushes in the east — leave mine own land, thine own land, 
my Maidlin ! while strength and hope is strong to strike a fair 
stroke for her sake ? " 

" No, no, no, I meant it not," cried Magdalen ; and the tears 
of her ready penitence fell upon the hand which held her own. 

" I must prove me worthy of this prize I hold," said Paul, 
" mortal man had never great temptation, if my lady were to 
keep these words she said. Bid me once more, Maidlin Hep- 
bum — ^say fly, and with me ! " 

" I will not bid you once more," said Magdalen, with a momen- 
tary petulance. " Get you to your own ways, knight errant — 
I will never bid you again. Nay, hush, I pray you, the lady 



CHAPTER XLV. 

** YoQ hear the learned Bellariua what he writecb^ 

Mbrchant of Vbnios. 

Thb months passed on thus over this quiet household. The 
master of the house went and came, bringing with him, when 
he appeared, an alien stir of confusion and bustle which had no 
part in the natural order of the family. The lady went upon 
her sorrowful way, dispensing daily charities, succouring the 
distressed, and aiding the poor, but failing still to find the in- 
ward rest and comfort for which her troubled spirit thirsted, 
while Marjorie and Magdalen — the one following the quiet tenor 
of her household way, undisturbed by anxiety or fear, the other 
leading her's through many a maze of musing, through pangs 
of terror and solicitude, triumphant glimpses of comfort and 
joy — ^pursued their youthful lives. With many a feud upon her 
busy hands, and breaking many a spear for the honour of 
Scotland, Jean Bowman's bright and animated spirit had yet 
gained her many a friend in the English household, where it 
vexed her soul in secret to dwell ; and the stately Isobel, with 
her dignified bearing and her constant devotion to her " Lady 
Maidlin,'' commanded a degree of respect scarcely less than Mrs. 
Bowes herself, and unconsciously elevated the young lady whom 
she served with regard so unwavering and so fond. 

John Enox, already translated to Newcastle, and thence 
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taking frequent journeys as a royal chaplain to do his stated 
duty before the young King, was no longer a member of this 
household. At long intervals he came to visit them, and as 
frequently as he could find messenger or opportunity, his con- 
soling letters comforted the heart of his "mother/' as he now 
called her, or awoke to brighter satisfaction the ^household 
smile of Maijorie. True, they were little like modem love- 
letters, these grave epistles ; their fervour was the fervour of 
devotion ; their fear was, not that he should be forgotten, but 
that his Master might ; and though they broke forth some- 
times in irrestrainable confidences concerning the "dolours" 
of mind and estate, the prophetic fears which made him weep 
over these countries, the weakness of his frame, and the estrange- 
ment of his friends, it was but in some brief and abrupt burst 
of tenderness, hastily uttered, and as hastily followed by sterner 
matter, that you could discover this " beloved sister " of the 
Reformer's correspondence to be his betrothed bride. But 
Maijorie's devout and simple heart was abundantly content 
Those spiritual counsels were all needful — those warnings, those 
flashes of abrupt and startling earnestness were more suitable 
and seemly to her than a young man's protestations. Not for 
carnal pleasure, but for spiritual profit, she hid the letters of 
her future bridegroom in her pure breast ; and there was some- 
thing touching, too, in the grave and solemn love which, amid 
all its labours and tribulations, and witli thoughts that aimed 
at no less than the Reformation of kingdoms, could find time 
to turn aside, and with fond and careful exposition " open up " 
some obscure text, or compose an elaborate work for the com- 
fort of these two unnoted women in this distant and inconsider- 
able place. 

There was a strange difference in the correspondents ; yet 
this brief letter from Alice, which her good husband took the 
pains, with much toil and labour, to bring to Berwick, stirred 
at least two hearts in the household even more warmly than 
the loftier teachings of John Knox. 
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" For my honoured lady, and dear mother," the little packet 
was addressed ; and turning from one to the other with simple 
confidence, Alice wrote : — 

" I have* oft longed to let you know by hand of write, how 
we fare, and, dear lady, to pray you pardon me for not follow- 
ing of your service through evil or good ; but your own word 
was even with ray mother, and Ritchie saith it is best you are 
not burdened. Dear mother, Ritchie hath gotten off the silly 
sheep at shearing time as much as will buy for us a great Bible 
like unto the printed Book, which Miles Dunbar uses at the 
readings; and oft we have a reading at the Halihill, and 
Ritchie being oft a whole day upon the bent, and left to his 
own thoughts, and God communing with him therein, is come 
to have a wonderful gift in prayer. Honoured lady, think not 
we ever miss to crave God send you back to your own dwelling 
in peace, or that there fails in this house a will to do aught it 
pleases you command. Ritchie will tell to my dearest mother 
much else concerning the place which I have not space to write ; 
and commending thee, sweet lady, and thee, dear mother, to 
God, who hath been very near to me, 

" I rest, your loving child to command, 

Alice Dunbar." 

How Ritchie was questioned, and how his frank and manly 
happiness, the almost tears with which he spoke of his little 
bride, charmed to him the hearts of both her lady and her 
mother, we need not stay to tell. 

Jean Bowman has been about a refreshing occupation. In 
sight of the wild German ocean, and in sound of the heavy 
billows ringing along this rock-bound coast, vnth a tantalizing 
notion that could she but see far enough across this great crested 
breadth of sea, and through the air which flings about this wild 
salt spray, she might see the rocks of St. Andrew's, the ruined 
castle, and the beloved harbour of her native town. 
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Jean has been buying fish upon the shore. It is a bois- 
terous morning, and her shining hair blows about her face as 
she turns to the wind ; but Jean's eyes fall lovingly upon the 
silver trout, and the infant salmon's glittering mail ; and her 
mind is away in her old haunts and at her old occupation " or 
ever trouble came." 

But while she pursues her way, a serving man in a frayed 
bud coat, a steel cap, and riding boots, comes up to accost her. 
Though the surprise of her first glance of recognition almost 
brings a tear to her bright eye, Jean manages to conceal this, 
and glances up to him with assumed carelessness, exclaiming 
" Eh, S" mon ! poor knave, is it you ? " 

" You may say poor knave," said the discouraged Simon, 
" but you may even say as much to mair than me. Fie on him 
that trusts in woman ! if he were King or paladin he's as poor 
a knave as me." 

" Whisht, lad ! your love's been hard to woo," said Jean, 
with mock sympathy, " take heart of grace, you'll do better 
another time." 

" I could find it in my heart," said Simon, slowly fixing his 
eyes on her with sullen anger, " I could find it in my heart 
never to look upon your face again, a mocking quean, that 
laughs at a broken spirit ; but I'll be even with you yet, or a's 
dune." 

4' Me I " said Jean, with a look of astonishment ; '* if you 
have cast out with your joe, you landward loon, what odds is 
that to me?" 

But Jean, brave as she was, shrank a little from the glow 
of Simon's eye. 

" Ye may well forget wha was my love," said Simon, with 
scornful pathos ; " a light memory sits weel with the like of 
you — when that loud loon, Jervis, at the house yonder — weary 
on the day I sat e'en upon the same 1 swears he has your troth- 
plight, hand and glove, to be his housewife ere the year be 
done." 
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Jean Bowman's eyes flashed fire, and it was now Simon's 
turn, having discharged the full force of his artillery, to quail 
and retreat. 

*' Me to be his housewife or ony ither Englishman's ! me ! 
out upon you all, loons and leears ! gie me a canty fisher lad, 
that ca's nae man master, and kens the heart he can trust in. 
Jervis ! fause knave and clown ! — and you a silly Simmie as 
ever ga'ed on pilgrimage — what call had you to make a haverel 
of yoursel ? " 

Simon made no answer, but very doubtingly and wistfiilly 
looked into Jean's face. 

" Fm no a worrie cow — what gars ye look at me ? " 

" Eh, woman, if a man could but lippen toye ! " said Simon, 
with glistening eyes. 

^ A man that has the heart of a man kens wha to lippen 
to," said Jean, turning her head aside indignantly, " if ever 
man or woman kent Jean Bowman break faith, or fail trust, 
they're welcome to let a' the world ken — and I want nae 
hafling wooers, with their starts and their fancies ; no me ! " 

The rash Simon was completely overcome by this time. 
^ How can a man trust ye, when ye cast him about like a ba' 
in your hand, and have as blythe a look, and as bright a smile 
for every gangrel about the doors as ye have for me ? No to 
say driven about the land fighting and riding for life, scouring 
the country frae airt to airt, my lord no better than mysel — and 
when a man wins to biggit land, and thinks of a saucy quean 
could pay him a' with nae greater pains than a kind word, and 
a smile — woman Jean ! " 

But ere this remonstrance was fully spoken, Jean Bowman 
turned upon him in a sudden caprice with a radiant face, and 
held out her hand, " Simon, poor knave I " said Simon's tor- 
mentor; but even Simon could distinguish this time the half- 
tone of tendernes which mixed with her mockery, and the tear 
which softened the laughter in her eye. Though Simon had 
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delivered the letter be was charged with, he was very well con- 
tent to return with Jean, and inflame the heart of the braggard 
Jervis with fears and jealous hatred. And Simon went upon 
bis way, humming to himself the half-invented verses of the 
new " ballant *' which he dedicated to " the heart a man durst 
lippen to ; " but still bad an uneasy terror in his own, and 
would fain have kept a watchful eye on Jean Bowman, and all 
her scornful ways. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

** Bat for mj daughter, Catherine, thia I know, 
She is not for your turn." 

Taming of thh Shrbw. 

" I DO, indeed, acknowledge I have troubled you oft with this 
matter before," said Mrs. Bowes ; " yet bear with me, good my 
husband — ^it concerneth much the welfare of our sole remain- 
ing child." 

• " Dame," said Master Bowes, contemptuously, " thou may'st 
be twice a Puritan, and yet have some thought of wisdom in 
thy heart Beshrew me ! 'tis said there be no keener buyers 
and sellers than even among your godly ones. What is this 
foolish preacher to thee?" 

** Richard, he is to me but one beloved in the Lord," said 
the lady ; " a most comfortable preacher — ^though woe is me 
for the little comfort it pleases God to send to mine afflicted 
soul ! — a man of rare faith and singular gifts, by whom much 
blessed fruit has come to God in this land ; but to thy daugh- 
ter Maijorie, good husband, he is the sharer of her heart" 

^* I fear not for Maijorie," said the father, waving his hand 
impatiently, " lovelorn damsels come not of her kind. What, 
dame ! I count not this man much younger than myself, who 
have been father of this house for thirty years. His race is 
naught, his name is unknown, estate or wealth he is as bare o^ 
as the winter trees are of shadow. What do I say ? his veiy 
life he holds not on the sure tenure of a single day." 
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"' Alack, what warrant hath the greatest among us ?'^ said 
Mrs. Bowes ; " life is in God's good hand." 

" Yet this man dwells in perpetual peril," said her husband, 
sternly, *' he hath more enemies in this realm of England than I 
could count thee. A wanderer and a fugitive, suspected, 
attainted, spied and followed, with naught but charity to shelter 
his own head. Woman! would you bind to this poverty your 
young child ? " 

There was not much of ancient tenderness remaining be- 
tween this unresembling pair, yet the wife tried one appeal. 
" I thought not of houses or of lands, Richard Bowes, when I 
wedded thee." 

" You were even in little peril," said her husband, with harsh ' 
scorn. " Thyself indifferent well provided, and friends who took 
good heed for thee, dower and jointure. Nay, never twit me 
with our wooing, that time of folly is long gone by ; but hark 
you hither, wife, you shall as soon shake the Cheviots, as you shall 
master me. This Gospeller shall never wed my daughter Mar- 
jorie. You hear me ; I vow it on my feith." 

" Richard Bowes," said the lady, rising from her seat, and 
drawing up her lofty figure, " Heaven knows I thought not ever 
to defy thee, nor do I now. Thy daughter Maijorie, being of 
full age and ripe discretion, besought of me, her mother and 
friend, counsel in the name of God — and I did say to her she 
had chosen well — ^I say again to thy face, she hath chosen well, 
for I may not speak but the truth, howsoever God hides his 
countenance from me : whereupon they two took this charge 
upon their own heads, and were wedded with the blessings of 
one heart I cannot grieve for it, though it trouble thee — the 
heart of my child was her own." 

With an angry exclamation, he started from his seat, and 
paced the apartment with resounding steps. ^ Wedded ! said 
you wedded I false wife — ^unloving mother 1 — wedded to her 
own misery and shame, and in my despite — now Heaven send 
this sorrow could light on none but you 1 " 
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'* Amen," said the ladj, with pathetic solemnity, " Amen. 
€k>d knoweth well how vile I am in his sight, and in mine own 
— but I am not such as you say " 

Mortified, baffled, and enraged, Master Bowes continued to 
pace through the room, its oaken boards ringing under his hasty 
feet — and as she watched his disturbance, the woman's heart of 
his wife melted into regret 

'* But the last time we spoke of this together, methought 
you were ready to yield," she said with a tremble in her voice. 
^' Honoured husband, I pray you forgive the child, and have 
comfort of your heart ; God has stood by his servant in many a 
mortal strait ere now — ^and the King — dear Richard, I humbly 
crave of you, bethink yourself — the King doth love him weU." 

Master Bowes stayed his angry steps, and stood still fronting 
her with a bitter smile upon his face. *^ You have chosen an 
ill time for such a word," he said with fierce calmness, " I had 
told you the news, but that yours were of first haste — nay, 
listen dame, they tell it in the public streets — the King is dead." 

And at that moment, peal upon peal, the bells of the city 
rung out their jubilee for the new monarch, and on the lady's 
stunned ear came the flourish of the herald's trumpet, and the 
loud proclamation at the cross — loud enough to wake the quiet 
echoes here — of Maiy, by the grace of God, of England, France 
and Ireland — Queen I 

Mrs. Bowes sank into her chair with a great gasp and sob, 
and covered her face with her hands. Few such bitter tears as 
those which blinded her eyes are shed for Kings — ^few such dis- 
mayed and terror-stricken faces as those of Marjorie and Mag- 
'dalen, together looking out from the window above the porch, 
ever sorrowed at royal obsequies. Recovering himself with an 
instant sense of what was needful for his credit, as a loyal sub- 
ject of the new reign. Master Bowes composed his angry features, 
and went forth, among the crowd. His wife stole faint and 
silent to her own apartment, overpowered with the public 
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calamity which chased her own private sorrow from her mind ! 
Alas, for Maijorie^s husband and Maijorie's home ! what but 
anguish and misfortune could visit this sad brida 

The night has fallen, but still these two who were bride and 
bridesmaid so lately, cling timidly together in the little apart- 
ment above the projecting porch, and gaze from the small win- 
dow which admits, with the darkness, a ruddy reflection as of 
some great light. x\nd it is possible for straining eyes to see 
the bare green slopes on the southern side of Tweed, gleaming 
out black and barren in the light of the bonfires which throw 
their wild flame up to the crimsoned skies. The wife of John 
Knox, and the bethrotbed of Paul Hepburn, bend forward 
together with anxious curiosity to see the far-off crowd around 
these fires, the dark glitter of Tweed, and the black outlines of 
tower and battlement, which nod and bend with the fitful glare 
of this fierce illumination ; and, with anxious fear, start and 
embrace each other the closer when sound or step approaches 
where they are. " It is my father, I know his tread." " Nay 
hush, dear Marjorie, it is but Isobel ; " and Isobel softly closes 
the door, and comes behind them to gaze out with wistful eyes 
— and, with the instinct of affection, to assure herself by her own 
constant watch that no harm comes to her child. 

"Oh for a wizard's glass to see what they bring, these 
dreadful years ! " cried Magdalen, in the impatience of her grief 
and terror. 

" Nay, Maidlin, Maidlin, wish not an evil wish ! " said 
Marjorie, weeping. " Come, help us, good Isobel, we are so 
• faithless. Oh, I pray you, wherefore may we not believe that 
Grod can even turn the heart of this Lady Mary to be gracious 
to his truth? Good Isobel — ^kind Isobel — ^you know His 
ways longer than I — speak comfort to us, I pray you, for our 
hearts are faint." 

"Dear lady," said Isobel, with a faltering voice, "I have 
seen in my travail much that was sore and evil to the flesh ; 
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many a gracious life have I seen spent widi trial, and mine 
eyes have beheld such a saint as Mr. Geoige, to whom the 
Lord gave a fiery chariot, to carry him hence to Heaven. I 
have seen hope fail, and hearts faint — but I never saw, dear 
children, when God closed his holy eyes, or did not watch for 
his own cause through all.'' 

Silence fell on them as she spoke — these solemn words 
suggested strange thoughts to hearts that longed and struggled 
in spite of their devotion, for life and happiness. There was 
something overpowering in the idea of life spent, of bloodshed, 
of ages of misery — ^yet of the Cause — ^the one sublime unfail- 
ing purpose marching onward in the face of all. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

** Let's see these packets : the letters that he speaks of 
May be my friend's— 

Leave, gentle wax ; and manners, blame us not ; 
To know our enemies' minds, We'd rip their hearts ; 
Their papers, is more lawful" 

KxMo Lbab. 

December weather fell darkly upon the town of Berwick. 
Disastrous storms, and fogs still more perilous, wrapped the 
wild ocean in blind darkness, through which you could hear, 
but could not perceive, the fierce waves dashing up in wreaths 
of spray ; white mists lay thick and heavy in the bed of Tweed; 
chill rains swept the streets of all cheerful passers-by; and 
though the health shone bright in the home apartment — though 
the lamp glimmered in the wainscot partition, and the old 
portraits — still the heart of the household was away, struggling 
under these dim skies and dreary storms, with oppressed and 
persecuted men. The routine of their own eventful days 
scarcely occupied their interest at all ; and every mind among 
them was strained to its utmost stretch, following so far as 
imagination would go, and when that failed, pursuing into the 
farthest depths of vague anxiety and fear, the endangered lives 
so full of struggle, of peril, of great and desperate exertion, 
which had absorbed their own. 

" We had freedom of our faith but to the 20th of this 
instant,'' said Mrs. Bowes, holding an open letter in her hand. 
The doors are carefully closed, and the lady sits with her 
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daughter and her guest alone ; ** yet hear but what he says — 
• I may not answer your places of Scripture, nor yet write the 
exposition of the sixth Psalm ; for every day of this week must 
I preach if this wicked karkase will permit.' " 

" Yet many are in prison already, and they say the Queen 
hath put mercy fro of her heart," said Marjorie. "Dear 
mother, I pray you plead with him to flee ; or if he will not flee, 
to come hither and speak no more till better times. My father, 
surely — my father hath power to keep him safe, if he will ? " 

** Marjorie, thy father deals with me in secret to return unto 
antichrist,'* said Mrs. Bowes, a flush of sudden pain crossing 
her face ; ** thy father would have thee and me profess the 
Queen^s religion, as he calleth this system of lies : trust nothing 
to thy fatlier." 

" £ut Magdalen hath hopeful tidings out of Scotland," said 
Marjorie, eager to seize upon some hope ; " and Scotland is his 
own land, which he loves. If he fled thither he might be safe 
awhile. Maidlin, my mother hath not heard — tell her of this 
change." 

" So please you, it is but the Queen-mother hath the regen- 
cy in the room of my lord of Arran," said Magdalen. " But if 
this be good news, I know not, for she is no less of the Eomish 
faith than he." 

"• Mary of Guise, Mary of Guise — sister to the Cardinal " — 
said Mrs. Bowes. " Nay, I pray you, what mercy should a no- 
ted Gospeller — one that hath withstood unto the edge of death, 
and who will withstand till he breathes no more — ^I pray you 
what kindness could come at her hands to such as him ? " 

There was a long pause ; they were all deeply depressed 
and discouraged ; and only Maijorie, who could not refrain from 
attempts at comfort, still continued looking out wistfully fr^m 
the sadness which enveloped the others, to seek for some pos- 
sible deliverance still. 

While they sat thus in heavy silence, the door was opened 
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abruptly, and Master Bowes strode in with an angry step. His 
wife still held the letter in her hand, and though she put it up 
without delay, she could not permit herself to cohceal that she 
had it, but held it still in her closed fingers where her husband 
could not fail to see it. 

With an impatient exclamation he seated himself by the 
table. 

" Look you, dame ! " said Master Bowes — " mine own tem- 
per tends not to gloom, yet I have borne with your dolours for 
many a day. I have borne with priests and peevish religioners 
about my house. Nay, I have even been constrained to bear 
with my daughter, wedded to the very chief and leader of the 
same ; but I will not be made a laughing-stock to mine own 
peers. Think it not — it is more than I will abide, by my 
soul 1 " 

Mrs. Bowes listened to him at first with a pang of fear, and 
lips firmly compressed as with resolution, while her face grew 
even paler than its wont, if that was possible ; but before he 
ended, astonishment took the place of deeper emotion ; and she 
answered him softly without either self-defence or anger. 

" Honoured husband, none may mourn like me, that in 
mind and thought we two have drifted so far apart — ^yet God 
is my witness, I never shamed you, nor by word or»deed sought 
aught but your honour. I need not to stand a culprit, in my 
own behalf — I am known to many — ^let me be judged by whom 
you will.** 

" A woman of good, a matron of noble estate " — said the 
husband impatiently, yet this preacher must ever discourse of 
your sins, as if you were the vilest in the common gait. Hark 
you, dame Elizabeth — brag of your virtues if you will — you 
have enow, 1 warrant me, for thee and me ; make much of your 
charities — your faith — ^your holy deeds, but I pray you spare 
this country your moans of penitence. What ! you falter at 
the last I Think you how I bore me among knights and gen- 
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tiemen, yfhen this knave Knox's letters, which we deemed to 
cany secrets of state were brought forth in council^ and found 
to be nought but certain advices to my wife and to my child, 
touching their spiritual comfort and the estate of their soul ! ^ 

^ And I pray you, most worshipful and honoured husband," 
said Mrs. Bowes with a momentary gleam of indignation, " how 
came such worthless gear into your noble council's hands ? " 

''The council is awake, mistress — the council is on the 
watch, tracking the steps of heretics — and from the hand of 
this traitorous priest's own messenger were these epistles taken. 
Daughter Marjorie, I bethink me there were certain love tokens 
for thee." 

Maijorie could make no answer to the scomfiil tone of this, 
but was silent and wept, taking care, as far as possible, in due 
estimation for her husband, to hide her tears from her father. 
Unconsciously Magdalen kept her eyes upon him, with an in- 
dignant spectator glance, which checked this man in spite of 
himself; and on the lofty countenance of his wife, offence and 
anxiety strove with resignation ; the lady found it hard to for- 
get even with all her real Christian humility, and all the deep 
self-abasement of her spiritual despair, that she laas a lady still, 
and had been subjected to insult — a woman of repute, and ex- 
posed in her most secret confidences to the light laughter of 
the world. 

" I pray you, wife and daughter, be prudent in your writ- 
ing," said Master Bowes, as he prepared to leave the room ; 
** think not a knave of my household may have a safer journey 
than this preacher's messenger — my household is under watch 
and suspicion, and I would not have you, women, dragged forth 
to proclaim your faith at the market cross ; look to yourselves 
— if ye meddle more, not all my services shall hold you ex- 
' cused." 

When he was gone, Mrs. Bowes, moved to unusual agitation, 
hurriedly went and'came through the room, wringing h^r hands. 
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and wavering as it seemed between determination to send oft 
immediately another messenger, and terror lest this was im- 
possible. Her little silver whistle was in her hand, and many 
times she had raised it to her lips — but her hand fell before the 
call sounded, and she turned again quickly from the table, and 
dashed from her eyes some burning tears. Much chastened by 
the troubles of her spirit, this lady was still of that vehement 
nature which makes the sense of her own impotence in a great 
emergency so insupportable to a woman. She might not ride 
forth boldly herself, as she had indeed heart and courage to do, 
through the perils which she shrank from exposing another to 
— and she could only wring her hands again, and unwillingly 
yield to the hot tears of distress and impatience which gathered 
upon her cheek. 

But Magdalen sat watching all this scene with eager in- 
terest and animation. Hastily advancing to Mistress Bowes, 
she took her hand and led her back to her seat. The lady 
submitted with silent surprise ; but there was a visible some- 
thing to be done in the face of Magdalen, and she sat down, 
retaining her young guest's hand in her own with an almost 
appeal " What would you say, my child ? " 

" You have cherished us for many a day — now we may 
serve you in time of need," said Magdalen. " Weep not, dear 
Marjorie, I will find you a messenger — she shall go forth ere 
an hour has past." 

" My child, you are young and brave of heart, I see your 
enterprise in your eye," said Mrs. Bowes, " but it may not be — 
it may not be — speak of it no more." 

"It is not I ! " said Magdalen, with a burst of envious tears, 
" I would rather than a crown it was I ! but fear not, I mean 
another. I have one with me who has done many a perilous 
errand ere now ; she is bold and ready, quick of wit, and true 
of heart. Prepare me your letters, dear lady — Jean will carry 
them safer than a man-at-arms." 
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" Jean ? thy woman, child ! " Mre. Bowes was struck witili 
sudden disappointment. " Nay, this may not be." 

" I will answer for her as for myself, and she is braver, 
stronger, and of a bolder soul than I. You have no choice, I 
will call her here." 

When Magdalen hastened from the room, the mother and 
daughter turned to each other with quick consultation of looks. 
*' She says well, we have no choice," said Mrs. Bowes. " Let 
us venture on it, faint though the hope be." 

Marjorie had scarcely time to assent, when Magdalen, quick 
and excited, re-entered, followed somewhat bashfully by Jean, 
who scarcely lifting her bright eyes as she made her courtesy, 
stood, holding her hands within each other to keep them still, 
something too near the door for the confidential conference to 
which she was admitted. 

Mrs. Bowes fixed her eyes steadily upon Jean. The some- 
what proud elevation of the head which followed, the increasing 
colour, and the air of quick dissatisfaction with this scrutiny, 
which slightly contradicted Jean's air of profound respect, did 
not seem to displease the scrutinizer. " Come nearer, I pray 
you," she said anxiously. " Damsel, your lady has told you of 
this perilous errand — ^but think well, if you will not be afraid." 

" Affrayed ! Madam, my name is Jean Bowman, a fisher 
lass, out of Fife," said Jean, promptly, and with a courtesy of 
defiance. 

Not quite perceiving how this bore upon her question, but still 
more satisfied with the spirit of the messenger, the lady pro- 
ceeded. " Maiden, this godly man is of thine own land, and of 
the persecuted faith — thou owest him instruction in thine own 
person — he is pursued of many enemies, he is parted from those 
he loves best, afflicted in his body, troubled in his soul. My 
dear child Marjorie is his wedded wife — his letters are inter- 
cepted on the way — his life in constant peril — " 

"' Say nae mair, lady, say nae mair," cried Jean, ashamed 
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of the tears that came dropping on her arms, and lifting her 
sparkling eyes to the speaker's fece, " Lady Maidlin has said she 
answered for me. I fear naething in such an errand, neither 
priest nor hogle — far less common men. I'm as strong as any 
knave in this country for thretty guid miles of gait, between 
morn and eyeing, and I naething doubt I can mock Southland 
speech, as well as beguile the like of them. I'll but do on my 
hood and ray mantle, and hie me away." 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

« But this exceeding poeting, day and night, 
Muet wear your epirits low : we cannot help it : 
But since you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do so grow in my requital, 
As nothing shall unroot you." 

All's Wbll That Ends Wall. 

It were easy to tell what a restless prison this house became 
forthwith to the three anxious wonaen at its head, and scarcely 
less to Isobel, in whom Mrs. Bowes found an unlooked for com- 
forter ; how Maijorie and Magdalen wandered about the garden^ 
and turning with sickening weariness from their usual occupa- 
tions, could not be still, except now and then in those heavy 
intervals of reverie from which they awoke to impatience more 
intolerable than ever; how Isobel waited on the elder lady in 
that sacred retirement of her chamber which no other attendant 
might enter, and for love of her own mistress, and for love of 
the truth, served her with punctilious regard, and ministered to 
her distress ; how the crackling of the log upon the hearth, 
the falling of the ashes, the creaking of the oaken boards in 
these dark passages, made every heart leap, and how they were 
perpetually finding footsteps in the darkness — footsteps ever 
approaching which never reached the door. 

But no later than the third day after night had fallen, Iso- 
bel entered hastily the family sitting room and quickly called 
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to her the young ladies seated there. They followed her with- 
out a moment's delay to the apartment of Mrs. Bowes — and 
Marjorie caught at Magdalen's arm in terror, as placed full in 
the light, flakes of snow melting upon her mantle and wetting 
her hair, her face flushed with her late struggle against the 
wind, and her eyes shining with some great news to tell, they 
suddenly came upon Jean Bowman, standing before the kindly 
hearth. 

This room was large and low like all the rest, and had doors 
leading from it at all the comers, here into a little xloset made 
for no other purpose, as it seemed, but to hold a great window, 
against which the snow was drifting white, and there into a 
dark passage leading to a nest of small apartments where the 
servants were lodged. The bed of state, with its heavy silken 
- hangings and funereal plumes stood by the wall in the middle 
of the room, and a round plate of burnished steel, the only 
mirror here, rested on the top of a carved oak cabinet between 
the windows. The room was hung with old and faded tapestry, 
and a large mat, woven of straw, lay under the lady's footstool, 
spread before the hearth. Mrs. Bowes herself sat in a great 
chair before the fire, with a warm cloak of quilted satin drawn 
over the shoulders above her perpetual dress of black velvet — 
for the night was very cold. 

Jean was speaking when they entered, and Marjorie hastily 
left the arm she had clung to, and crossing the room with a 
rapid and noiseless step, seated herself silently upon her 
mother's footstool, and clasping her hands looked up in Jean's 
face. Jean made no pause to do reverence to the new comers, 
but with true and ready perception felt that she served them 
better, by proceeding steadily with her tale. 

" I was twenty miles upon my gait, and the night was wild 
— so I knitted my bundle firmer to my hand, and said to my- 
sel', I had best take thought and rest, the better to speed my 
errand, for I would do little service to the lady, and ill would 
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serve the man of Gknl, if I lighted on the sinking moss, or fell 
among foes in a December night ; so I settled with mysel' if I 
came to a change house, or a shepherd's sheiling, to crave a 
night's lodging there. I had but even made up my mind, 
when I heard a tramp of horses upon the road, and through the 
mirk came voices — ane that I behoved to ken. I gathered me 
up by a whin bush, and said a' the prayer I might, no to be de- 
ceived by the enemy — and or I was done, the light of the moon 
striving through' a cloud came down upon the road. Lady, ye 
may think P was glad — ^the air was clear with frost, and I heard 
far, for a' their speech was quiet, like men that ride in an ad- 
versary's land ; but ere they came to the moonlight, I kent the 
word of Mr. John." 

Marjorie clasped her bands still more closely together, and 
a low cry came from her lips. Jean bad only paused to take 
breath, she spoke so rapidly, and in an instant her voice re- 
sumed. 

'* And I kent by his word," said Jean, ^ that he was nae 
prisoner among the hand of thae priests and villains, but a free 
man, haulding his ain with them that counselled him. As soon 
as I was assured of that, I steppit forth into the light Fm no 
a mim maid, I humbly crave your pardon, lady," said Jean, 
holding down her head ; ^ but this was nae time to be concerned 
what ony man should think of me. I steppit into their gait, 
and put my hand to grip the bridle of the horse that pushed 
upon me with his mouth in foam. * My lady sends me with 
tidings,' said I ; * stop for your life, if Mr. John be here ! ' 

** The first man ca'ed me ^ a mad quean,^ the second thrust 
his beast upon me to put me from the way. My blood was up 
and I wasna to be daunted. But Mr. John cried, ' Hold I ' and 
looked to me. He bade me tell who was my lady, and quick, 
for he had nae idling time ; and I said your name, madam, 
and put the letters in his hand — ^though it was ill to win at 
them," said Jean, with a blush, and momentary faltering, ^ done 
in myboddice as they chanced to be. 
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^ A knave behind them struck a light, and Mr. John read 
the papers through with as quick a glance, as if he kent already 
what it was they had to say. The gentlemen gathered about 
him then, and there was a contest, which for the strongest, with 
their reason and th,eir words. 

" * I maun on — I maun on ; ' this was what Mr. John said. 
* I may not have my own flesh in doubt and terror. Nay, nay, 
I could not die in a better quarrel — ^let me go.' 

" Then the gentlemen closed about him, and would not let 
him go. I could see he was like, with his guid horse, to break 
through the ring and take to the road, and leave their words to 
the dark whins and the mournful moon. And ane said ae 
thing and ane anither, and they held Mr. John and troubled 
hi^ spirit, till I saw he would be blythe to cast them a' into the 
ditb)^, for a' sae godly a man he is, and gang upon his way. I up 
and s^ake again, I was sae bauld^^I had nae warrant, but I could- 
na stan^bye and see a brave man come back to be betrayed. I 
said-—* Mj^ Lady Maidlin bade me pray your honour's reverence 
at no hand to>Qome to yon place of strife again — for them you ken 
are in jeopardy ibr their awi% faith, and might not succour you ; 
and it were better to weep for hopeful banishment than to weep for 
the dead that ne'er come back again.' I wasna wurdy to speak 
a word in such a presence," said Jean with downcast eyes, '* but 
Mr. John took note of me — ^there was but a word or twain said 
mair, and before I kent, I was lifted behind a serving knave, 
and the faces of the beasts turned to the sea. The night was 
mirk before and black behind — whiles a gleam out of the sky 
like a ghost light in a kirk yard, or the flash pf a gun in a black 
night ; and the wind rushing strong ower dreary braes, and 
bums that moaned at ilka turn of the gait, and blackened trees 
and rustling whins by the roadside — ^but how we ga'ed or how 
lang we ga'ed. Lady, I canna tell, I ken just this, it seemed 
to me like the dawning, when I saw the moonlight on a far-' 
away glimmering line, low upon the sky— but soon I heard a 
18 
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kent Yoioe, IVe lain aud listened to many a night at hame — 
and my heart drew breath now, close upon the sea." 

A momentary pause again — ^you can see now as the shadow 
of Marjorie's pretty head stooping lower and lower, removes from 
her mother's knee, that Mrs. Bowes holds an unopened letter in 
her hand, and her eyes, intent upon Jean, follow every motion 
with a strain of breathless interest. Taking breath — ^hurried as 
she has been by the rising force of her own feelings, Jean re- 
sumes : — 

** They took me to their hostel and bade me rest — my head 
was dizzy, and my limbs faint. I durst not set forth to take 
the road again, or my errand had been lost, and Mr. John him- 
self was pleased to speak with me. ^ Rest, damsel,' he said, 
* as all maun rest — ^lang travel is ill for young blood — and on 
the morrow ye shall carry my farewells hame.' With that he 
gave a heavy sigh, and I saw he left his heart in this land." 

A slight sound disturbed the narrative — it was only Mar- 
jorie, whose head had drooped upon her clasped hands, and from 
whose breast there came a sob of mingled emotion. Turning 
her eyes so full of loving pity upon the young wife of the Re- 
former, Jean went on once morel — 

^ I woke not on that morrow till the day was far spent, and 
when I woke I was constrained to tarry till the ship put forth 
to sea* Lest I should spy upon them, certain of the gentlemen 
were evil enow of heart to say — but that I might bear you 
certain news of his last setting forth, said Mr. John. It was 
nigh night when he was gone — ^he sailed with a fair wind and 
a calm sea, and the sun setting in a red sky, boding good. I 
staid another night, for the place was in a manner a kent place 
— and I set forth upon my gate this day — ^and Lady, the letter 
is intill your hand, and I am here." 

At these last words, Maijorie started with a faint cry, " I 
would thou should first hear her tale, dear child," said her mo- 
eri tenderly — but the letter was already in her eager hands. 
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Magdalen and Isobel standing together behind the group at 
the hearth had listened with scarcely less interest than theirs. 
Worn out and lost in the momentary forgetfulness, Jean Bow- 
man remained still in her place, looking down with a singular 
glance of compassion and tenderness on the fair young English- 
woman. At Magdalen's light touch on her shoulder she started 
with great confusion and a violent blush. 

" I minded nought of where I was," murmured Jean ; and 
with a downcast face she followed her lady out of the apartment. 
They left the young wife and her mother to their own imme- 
diate gratitude and grief, and went together to the chamber of 
Magdalen to refresh the traveller there, and hear her perils over 
again. 

No three could have been more completely different than 
these : the young lady with her noble blood, her delicate grace, 
her high, sensitive imaginative spirit ; the stately bower-woman 
of lineage as spotless, and name as honest, in her lower de- 
gree, and with all her noble qualities, a mother and protection 
wherever her presence came; and this brave, impassioned fisher- 
lass, with her heart so stout and mind so pure. Many a strong 
tie of common peril, common hope, and life united them. Like 
members of one family they gathered together about this hearth 
— but neither her own love, nor theirs — ^neither the services they 
had rendered her, nor the strong regard she showed them, could 
tempt either Isobel or Jean to forget that this gentle girl, who 
was so ready to minister to them in her turn, was the Lady 
Maidlin, the mistress at once, and the ideal, woman whom 
both served in their heart 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

*' A gentleman of credit, noble, honest, 
And true as his own sword/* 

Old Plat. 

" Even while we speak, then, Mr. John may be on his way ? " 

" Ib on his way, I doubt not," said the voice of Paul Hep- 
burn, but its tone of hopeful confidence undiminished by all the 
lingering night of dreariness and toil through which he had 
waited for the slow unwilling dawn ; " for when was he a 
laggard when Scotland might be served, or the word made 
knovm." 

"I know not," said the noble and simple Glencaim, "how 
the Regent may bear herself — ^but this I know, if the preacher 
trusts him intil our hands and upon our warranty, she sail set my 
head upon her gates, ere she meddle one that trusted me. Fie, 
gentlemen ! — Kyle and Ounninghame were even over bly the 
of such a quarrel ; we have the old Lollard seed among us in 
the west" 

" I know little of your Lollard seed, my lord," said a gentle- 
man, whose assured and unpretending dignity did honour to the 
rank he held as one of those long-descended, but untitled no- 
bles who hold so important a part in the history of Scotland ; 
" but there has been a troubler of the people abroad among 
the gentlemen of Meams, and I doubt nothing the Gospel shall 
have as ready a welcome across the Tay as in your wilds of the 
west" 
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" The wilds of the west are beholden to the Laird of Dun," 
said the Earl ; ^ but I trust to show the preacher, and yourself 
withal, if it please you, as fair an orchard in Clydesdale as all 
your brave Carse may yield." 

** I would I rather saw in both a harvest ground," said the 
mild and intellectual Erskine, '^ to gather in full store to the 
heavenly garners — that were the golden fruit." 

" Ay, or a field of even contest if the other might not be," 
said Paul Hepburn. " I would not shed kindly blood. Heaven 
is my witness, even for the faith and freedom ; but I blush not 
to say, I would try a good Scottish straik on a French crown 
with right hearty will, or chase the locusts to sea-board, if I 
rade for it night and day. Fair sirs, it is a fell chance when 
the governance of a distracted country falls into alien and un- 
kindly hands." 

" Fie, Hepburn ! touch you the honour of our ancient ally ? " 
said a young courtier with a low laugh of polished contempt 
The speaker was young, but had craft and counsel already in 
the high pale forehead under which his doubtful eyes rose and 
fell with restrained brilliancy. Beside the bold and candid 
faces at his side, and fronting the manly mildness of Erskine, 
all the more notable was the subtile and almost shrewish intel- 
lect of this youth's face, and his own evident acquaintance with 
the powers and faculties which obeyed, a well drilled squadron, 
the mastery of their commander's will.. 

" Our ancient ally gripped to my hand so lovingly, that it 
bears the tokens still of her embrace," said Paul, looking upon 
the broad palm, in whose hard lines were unfeiling mementos 
of the gaily oars. " I owe her once a good grasp in return." 

" An ye can ever spirit the loons to stand a fair onslaught^ 
count upon the men of Kyle, and count on me, Hepburn," said 
Glencairn. eagerly ; ^^ do they think us malapert lads, I marvel, 
in the land of Scotland, that we must even thole a foreign guard 
about our native throne ? " 
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'' My Lord of GlencairD has wisdom in his eye," said the 
former speaker, the young Maidand of Lethington, " his vision 
reaches no &rther than to the royal footstool ; beyond is bat a 
vision of authority — he asks not what its race may be." 

** The Regent is a royal lady, and mother to our native 
mistress," said Glencaim, with a momentary flush of anger on 
his brow ; ^ if she drives the men of this realm to reckon her 
blood and pedigree, let her look to the issue ; it will neither be 
sweet nor fair, nor meet for a lady's hand." 

" Noble sirs, we had better hear how the country is minded 
to the truth, than have breaking of spears among ourselves, 
brother to brother," said Erskine ; ^ and here is one will show 
us fairly what saith the four airts to the Gospel of our faith." 

" Friends," said Paul Hepburn, " there are among you who 
have knowledge how my life hath been, since it pleased the 
Lord extinguish our poor torch in yonder castle of St Andrew's, 
and send us darkling on our way. Furth of our sore bondage 
coming to the kingdom of England, it fell to my lot to bear one 
errand and another to yourselves, noble knights and gentle- 
men, and to others of the best blood in Scotland. I am bom 
a man of the sword by my race and degree, and have neither 
voice to persuade my peers, nor wit nor learning to win them 
to my way. I have but come and gone, striving for freedom 
and the truth ; and this I say, fair sirs, as all my tidings. The 
morning and the night are at strife in the sky. I cannot point 
to great lights like stars in a firmament. Greater professors are 
none in Scotland, and few that can equal in degree, yourselves 
who are present here ; but I say to you, not stars but dawn — 
not the lights of the night, but the glimmer of the rising day, 
is abroad over this land. Secret labourers long have been astir 
— now, brave lords and nobles — now to lift the banner high, 
fiill in all Scotland's sight ! — and I promise you the victory is 
sure for the truth, and swift as you could hope." 

^' Have my hand, Hepburn," said Glencairn ; ^ I may not 
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be extreme of wit, more than thyself; but for what a man may 
do, I am for thee, ill or welL" 

"And I for all that may further God's everlasting truth," 
said Erskine, solemnly. 

" And I, as far as you shall persuade me," said the half- 
satirical Lethington. " Marry, I have a peevish knave, called 
reason, ever twitcheth at my sleeve ; but avise him of your 
enterprise, good Langley, and I am not hard to win." 

" In a fair hour here comes another persuader than I," said 
Paul Hepburn, standing back from the opening door. 

Gaunt and worn with long fatigue and journeying, the 
lines of his face almost black upon its pallor, John Knox ab- 
ruptly entered the apartment Pausing almost as abruptly, when 
he perceived the persons present, he raised his hand mechanically 
as if to uncover his head. "I crave the pardon of this fair 
company," said the Reformer, " I am but new arrived, and was 
advertised I should see none but mine old comrade here." 

" We have waited for your coming ; these be gentlemen 
true to the faith," said Paul Hepburn, as he exchanged with 
Knox the silent, restrained, but fervent greeting which was all 
they could permit themselves — and he named to him rapidly 
my Lord of Glencairn, the Laird of Dun, and young Lething- 
ton. In Erskine, Knox found an old friend — but the others 
were strangers. 

The wearied Reformer sought refuge for his fatigue in an 
elbow chair — ^the others stood round him an interested group. 
" I have been at rest these two years since my flight out of 
England," said Knox ; " I even hold this the sole time in my 
memory where peace hath abode, albeit troubled by the feuds 
of Frankfort, and jealousies of the English brethren. Yet now 
I crave of you. Right Honourable, how is it with you ? " 

" I pray you come with me to Kyle, and your own eyes 
shall see," exclaimed Glencairn. 

" Mine old acquaintance, I have your prior promise," said 
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Erskine : " your step will ring forth Angus and the Meams like 
a kirk bell. A bold voice and a true Gospel — I ask naught 
more to set the north astir," 

" My Lords, you reckon ill," said the prudent Lethington, 
" I count him a poor physician who will put warmth to foot and 
hand when the heart is chill ; I say not whether souls are most 
precious in the Meams or in Kyle, but I say in truth that this 
man of God shall best stir Scotland, which I reckon to be what 
we aim at, by prior discouse here in this town of Edinburgh, 
with whosoever may be near to hear. Let the pulse be in the 
heart, gentlemen, ere ye tempt the extreme parts." 

^ There is Lothian longs for the preacher no less than the 
north and the west," said Paul Hepburn ; " in mine own halls 
my ancient kinsman, the Tutor, of Langley could gather many 
a noble gentleman to hear the truth ; but Lethington counsels 
well — let us first stir the heart of Scotland — the beginning of a 
true warfare is here." 

" And this Lady Governor, the Regent, what is her frame ? " 
said John Knox. 

" She bears herself warily — courts one and another of the 
Reformed — ^promiseth to this, and lulls the other out of fear," 
said Erskine. " I think indeed she may be looked for to give 
us no disturbance." 

" I admire this lady," said Lethington, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, " and still more do I admire this devout simplicity 
which taketh not her craft ; she would have a certain thing of 
this kingdom, reverend sir. Such a. bauble as the crown for 
yonder boy-king in France — and a sweetmeat and caress are 
well expended that buy consent from one of the estates of the 
realm." 

" I know not how far it lies within our duty to hear the 
husband of our royal mistress so named," said the blunt and 
true Glencaim, " we are not here to discuss the policy of state, 
but how the truth may be spread in the land ; if need is for 
the other anon — but I forestal it not." 
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" I count not on remaining long among you," said Knox, 
.iter a pause, rising and throwing his doak from him, as if in 
)reparation for the work, " but being here, I am ready for aught, 
ind assuredly count on lifting my voice in Edinburgh, whereso- 
)yer else the trumpet may sound. I bid you at ten of the 
ilock to-morrow to my first expounding in this place — and for 
Jiis day, good my lords and noble gentlemen, the flesh is faint 
and craveth rest." 



18* 



CHAPTER L. 

•* We dwell alone 
A household of sad women, vowed to patience, 
Yet fearing treachery in the very sound 
Of our own footsteps—betrayal in our breath.'* 

A LADY sits upon the hearth alone ; the faint light of the Feb- 
ruary sunset flashes with a watery gleam of red in the wainscot 
partition. The clouds afar upon the chill blue sky, like travel- 
lers belated, look down wistfully upon this hearth and home, 
and away about within the range of the great bay window as 
if something were here that needed watching. The lawn of 
the little garden is drenched with rain, the first chill snowdrop 
hangs its head upon the dark and mournful soil, and even the 
holly branches hang loose, and now and then cast down a hard 
and thorny leaf out of their waving hands. Signs of domestic 
work are nowhere to be seen within. The tapestry is removed, 
the bright silks no longer lie catching the light upon the table. 
The furniture is undisturbed in its regularity, footstool and chair 
calm in their appointed place, and everything that tells of life 
or occupation has been carried away. 

And idly, with passive hands clasped upon her lap— with 
vacant eyes watching the slow consuming flame — ^with her foot 
monotonously moving upon the hearth, this solitary sits and 
muses by herself. Passing steps go with a hushed sound here 
and there about the distant passages, and die a\^ay in dreary 
echoes — sometimes a foot will stir above — sometimes a bold 
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robin dash against the window, attracted by its light This 
lady never puts aside the folds of her mourning veil, nor stirs 
the heavy drapery of her long black dress to show any interest, 
but sits like an enchanted being spell-bound and tranced under 
this heavy calm. 

Yet the brightness of youth shines still in those sweet vis- 
ionary eyes, and the pure soft rounded cheek and the beautiful 
outline of the clasped hands say nothing of wasting grief or 
sickness. But the moments pass over her unnoted, and you 
would think it strange could you see how little progress her 
thoughts make, and how they never get beyond their starting 
point — but are chilled and checked with a dreary awe and lan- 
guor, even like her frame. 

There is a man's foot of which she takes no note in the pas- 
sage without, and a man's hand it is that trembles on the door 
— ^most eager to enter, yet afraid — ^for one cannot come into 
this house without feeling that sorrow is here, and love ever 
trembles for its own. If harm has come to Magdalen Hepburn, 
this stranger will never hope again. 

" Maidlin, Maidhn — safe, dear heart ! " those are Paul Hep- 
burn's wet eyes, which she wakes with a start to find covered 
by her own hand, and himself is kneeling before her, not in any 
worship or homage, but with this strong yearning manly ten- 
derness, which could bear any evil in the world rather than the 
sight of Magdalen's grief. She cannot refuse an answer to the 
earnest question in his eyes. ^^ Naught has befallen me ; Paul, 
kinsman — ^you have been so long away." 

It is best to say nothing now till the failing heart is assured 
a little ; yet Paul says much, which Magdalen only hears like 
music, inarticulate and full of comtbrt, but pours forth her heart 
to him in irrestrainable complaint. 

" Oh to be away I — our hearts are sick of horror. I can- 
not look on sky or earth but they are red — ^nothing but terror 
and blood, and the assaults of the enemy. The hills were in- 
nocent when I was there. Oh, to be at home ! " 
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** Maidlin, dear heart 1 *" 

"I haTe never dared be impatient till now/' cried Magdalen, 
clasping her hands, ^^ because I did not dare to hope. I thought 
nothing but this frightful cloud would swallow us all, and I 
should never see your face again. Nay, not when Mr. John 
came hither and their hearts were glad ; but now — hush ! 
alas ! why should I speak of me ? Death has been here. He 
who put us to the torture, yet who was our shield, and kept 
the law and the Queen's mercy from his house — he is dead." 

" Master Bowes ? — was he a man to love, my Maidlin," saad 
Paul, " that you weep for him thus ? " 

" 1 kuow not why 1 weep, but for terror and distress, and 
because my heart feints," said Magdalen. ^' I have seen him 
day by day ; I cannot choose but weep— most for the living — 
for they are well who die." 

" Hear me, Maidlin," said Paul Hepburn ; " if danger and 
terror were such evil things, what make you of me, who take * 
them in mine arms, whenever I sleep ? and if it were well to 
die, think you I should find it hard to light upon some common 
sworder, who would win him a purse of gold pieces with the 
heretic's head ? but I hold it a nobler thing to live, good faith, 
spite of all those grim companions that dwell at bed and board 
with me. What I think you the stoutest fiend of Satan's com- 
pany were well to mell with him, whose shout and battle-cry 
is the name of the Lord." 

The brightening eyes looked up in his iace with the trium- 
phant pride of love. 

" You are a man, and brave," said Magdalen — and a glow 
of exulting courage came to her heart with the words. 

" The purer tiie heart, the braver the soul," said Paul. ** I 
will not seek a Hepburn and a woman, when I seek a coward ; 
but Maidlin, it needs not longer you should tarry here ; be as- 
sured Mr. John will seek another home for wife and mother, 
and I will abide till I may convey you hence. Maidlin, you 
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know not what dawn of hope I hare seen ; the day rises on our 
Scotland. We will stretch forth our arms to all fugitives anon, 
and even now it is safe for you." 

Magdalen put up her hands to hide the burst of joyful tears 
which she could not restrain. 

*^ I see it, a faithful land, a liege and loyal country — I see it 
free as it is fair I " said Paul, with such an effusion of feeling aa 
he seldom permitted himself, " and I see such a home therein 
as shall be a haven and heaven for all my weariness — ^it were 
but a miserable soul could faint at trouble, striving for Scotland 
and for thee ! " 

Many a day had passed since the household heard a step so 
light as this which ascended its narrow stairs, and threaded its 
gloomy passages in the twilight of this night. Isobel sadly 
seated in her own apartment rose from her work with sudden 
expectation as it approached — and when the light foot of Mag- -^ 
dalen passed, seeking the apartment of Mrs. Bowes, her anxious 
attendant looked out along the passage with a yearning glance. 
'* It might be some deliverance,'' said Isobel to herself, but at 
that moment she heard below the subdued but familiar tones 
of Paul Hepburn's voice, and returned into her room, and closed 
her door with a sickness at her heart. For Isobel pined for 
her child, and her own country — and the long dreariness and 
solitude of a house and time so oppressed as these were, had 
brought that weakness of longing upon Isobel; which suggest- 
ed a fainl and sickening hope in every sound ; for they had now 
been six years in this banishment— and Mary's reign was a 
nightmare over England. With a long sigh she took her work 
again, and steadied her trembling hand. " Dear child, woe be 
to me when I am not glad that thou art glad ! " said Isobel — 
but through her tears she saw her sweet Alice far away, and 
her own familiar home — and wearied and faint at heart, she 
prayed with moving lips, and a half-audible voice. The wife 
could see her husband — the lover his betrothed bride — ^but 
nothing brought to the yearning mother her only child. 
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There was a sound of voices in the room where Magdalen 
had gone — a confusion of sounds like mingled tears, and an in- 
articulate, almost hysterical noise of laughter. Then the door 
opened, and more than one step came forth ; Isobel listened 
with such an acute and strained ear, that she fancied she eould 
hear their very breath. 

^' And thou had'st thy good news too, dear Maidlin ? — ^thank 
Gk)d for us all ! " said the sweet and tremulous voice of Marjo- 
rie. " Oh, who is wonderful as He, who makes evil good be- 
fore our face ? — that my honoured husband should bid us come 
to him, and thy kind kinsman offer us good guarding on the 
same blessed day ! " 

They parted there, and Magdalen approached, involuntarily 
breaking into a little breath of song. Isobel rose and laid her 
hands upon the door-post A film of blindness came over her 
eyes — was this dreary probation ending at last ? 

Jean Bowman*s arms are folded into her apron, and the 
February twilight pales Jean Bowman's cheek. K one could 
but see in this uncertain light, it might be possible to catch the 
glitter of the tear which this February chill has brought into 
Jean Bowman's eye. But she leans back against the wall of 
the court-yard in defiance, and will not bate a jot of her old 
pride for all the weariness at her heart. 

" Poor loon I " said Jean, with a mock sympathy, " the like 
of you, bred to naething but papping at birds and wearied deer 
out ower the safe wa' of Lammerstane Tower — i'ts like to be 
little comfort of a hard riding life that yeVe come at now." 

^^I get sma' comfort in l;his airt,'' said Simon, diseon- 
solately. 

" It's no for me to put forward mysel," said Jean, " but Fm 
sure as far as a puir lass's word can go, ye may aye get com- 
passion at my hand — and ye should have mair, lad, if I had 
my will." 

** Mair ? — the like of you should aye have your will," ex- 
claimed the eager Simon ; " and a' Scotland kens its aye my 
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TOW that there's neW a ane, east nor west, to marrow with 
my gallant quean on the side of Tweed ! Compassion's cauld 
— ^what would ye gie me mair ? " 

" Naething less than my mantle and my housewifeskep ," 
cried Jean with a laugh ; " a' to change with your jack and 
bonnet, and a ransom for your riding horse, and ower the hills 
and away. Hurra ! I would daur the bauldest rider to follow 
me, if I were ower the March again ! " 

Simon did not answer immediately, though his stormy eye 
was turned full upon Jean's face. 

^ I ken not wherefor a man should aye come back to you 
to be mocked and lightlied," said Simon, his look of disappoint- 
ment and sullen anger changing into wistiulness as it dwelt 
upon her ; " but weel I wist Fll just do the same to my dying 
day — ^and just as ready to bow to your very feet at the first 
smile, as if I had ne'er stood the brunt of an ill word. Eh, wo- 
man ! maybe you'll sometime ken what it is to give a' your 
heart and life, and get naething but a jest to make amends ! " 

Jean Bowman flashed upon him a startled glance. '' Lad, 
you would make a grand waiting damsel," she began with a 
laugh, but suddenly stopping, broke forth into tears. "TU 
mock ye nae mair, Simon — an I can refrain," said Jean, with a 
broken mixture of laughter and weeping ; " how was I to ken 
you were in earnest ? — the like of you that's drawn a lang bow 
a' your days." 

The case was hopeless ; but Simon, much elated, took the 
best view. 

" Do you think / heed a guid mock ? — ^no me," said the 
valorous archer ; " say it's in love and no in mischief, and jest 
till the day's done." 

" In love ? — out, ye loon !" cried Jean, flying with a sudden 
start within the nearest door. And the luckless Simon heard 
the gay ring of her laugh retreating through the passage, as 
his own hasty advance brought his hand with a rasping chill 
upon the bare stones of the court-yard wall. 



CHAPTER LI, 

" Come, come, let's see him out at gates ; come ! ** 

GORIOLAIfUS. 

But the next day Simon and Jean loyingly passed the Scots 
Gate together, and at intervals thereafter others of the household 
followed. Ere night fell, the whole little fugitive party — ^for 
they deemed it safest to depart with great caution and secresy, 
though they hardly called their departure a flight — were safely 
housed without the walls, part in the house of a friend of the 
Bowes family, and part at the little wayside inn which Paul 
had been in the habit of using in his journeys to and fro. The 
short days of winter left no great space for travelling through a 
country so wild; but the slow morning broke upon a rare 
glimpse of sunshine and fair skies, and they set forth betimes 
on the following day. 

So large a number of women, and so slender an escort, 
made their band rather too remarkable for perfect safety ; but 
Mrs. Bowes mourned for poor brave Jean Bowman, who seemed 
to have dropped behind by some unaccountable chance, and 
anxiously inquired of Magdalen if the young gallant who had 
joined their party was a friend of their kinsman. " I love not 
to mark a youth so shy of meeting an honest glance,'' said the 
lady with trouble on her brow. " I did but look back even 
now to count our train, my child, and not to say he hath his 
bonnet slouched upon his eyes, his cloak was suddenly wi^^pped 
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about his face that I might not espy it. These garments, too, 
are of a strange fantastic fashion. I have not seen the like 
since myself was young. I pray you inquire concerning him, 
good Isobel, whence he comes. Alas, if we are spied 1 " 

" We are not spied, madam ; my kinsman takes order for 
our journey," said Magdalen, with a voice which trembled 
•slightly. Mrs. Bowes, perfectly at a loss to know from whence 
this trembling came, imputed it to anger, and was displeased. 

" A frowning brow becomes not a young maiden, Mistress 
Maidlin," she said with gravity. " I mean no evil — and be 
thou ware how thou givest place to wrath : they who lie under 
the hand of God should even be free from the offence of man.** 

" Maidlin means but a jest, dear mother, for the gallant is 
known to her," interposed Marjorie ; " but look you hither — 
what riders be these ? " 

They were no other than Border riders, the least desirj^ble 
whom this little party could meet ; arid Paul, who rode in front, 
was already in parley with their leader. 

Mrs. Bowes was naturally a woman of high spirit and cou- 
rage. She drew her young charge and her daughter close to 
her on either side — in a firm but low voice called to their at- 
tendants to follow them closely, and again turned a suspicious 
eye upon the stranger gallant, who showed a very decided in- 
clination to keep behind, and held his cloak about him after a 
fashion, which made it clear he had no overpowering desire to 
draw his sword. 

"If they engage,'4 said the lady, with the coolness of a 
woman, Border bred, ** they are but four to three — we will set 
our horses to their mettle, children, and pass if we may. Spare 
not for a leap or a stumble — ^better tear a riding skirt or bruise 
a finger, than fall into the hands of the reivers of the Merse. 
Fie, on that laggard — will he never to the front ? " 

One of these same reivers of the Merse echoed Mrs. Bowes 
loudly, calling upon the reluctant youth behind. After many 
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feints this unwilling hero at length came forward, but after a 
very unwarlike fashion, and with a horse suddenly grown res- 
tive. The swords of the others had already clashed — ^between 
terror and excitement the little crowd of women thronged to- 
gether with no space on the road for flight. The wrathful eye 
of Mrs. Bowes blazed upon the tardy fighter, but just when her 
indignation was at its height he suddenly started with a wild 
cry, half-shout, half-scream, and plunging in a most unman- 
nerly fashion upon his adversary with the whole weight of a 
strong horse already exasperated by many a device of mischief, 
thrust the astonished Border Centaur, horse and man, over the 
slippery edge of mud and grass into a ditch well defended by 
thorns and brambles, which crept in a strong current some 
good distance below. The road was cleared thus far — and the 
unknown gallant with a great spring forward, and a voice trem- 
bling between fright and exultation called loudly to the women, 
" Ladies, Ladies, quick to the road." 

Mechanically imitating Mrs. Bowes, whose spirit never 
failed her, the younger ladies pressed their horses forward, and 
flew along the further way. Straggling and frightened the at- 
tendants followed them, knowing how to fly by instinct — but 
to the continued disgust of the lady, the stranger youth — 
though he kept last of all — showed quite as good a heart to 
the flight as any woman there. The booty being out of reach, 
and PauPs arm of stout mettle ringing perilously upon the 
leader of the foe — ^not to speak of the groans and curses of the 
hapless cavalier in the ditch — there ensued a parley. A little 
passage of arms was a prepossessing introduction — there was 
little to be gained by continuing the warfare — ^and the ladies 
had not gone far upon their way ere they were rejoined by 
their breathless escort, little injured in person, and consider- 
ably invigorated in spirit, by this wayside interlude; but Paul 
Hepburn did not think it advisable to risk suda encounters 
again, and by many a rugged bridle path where they only could 
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ride in single file — a long procession — ^he conducted them at 
last in safety to Lammerstane, where they were to pass the 
night 

" Isobel, tarry for me," cried Magdalen, as steadily resist- 
ing all the infinence of associations, she conducted her guests 
into her own hall — a scene somewhat singular made itself 
visible here ; closely wrapped in his velvet cloak, with his sword 
laid down upon the floor, and his plumed cap on the table, the 
nameless gallant of the journey was kneeling on the hearth, 
piling up wood with one hand, while he held close the folds of 
his mantle with the other. The noise of their entrance startled 
this serviceable youth, and springing to his feet with a cry of 
confusion, and a burst of low, embarrassed, and tremulous 
laughter, the glowing face of Jean Bowman presented itself 
drooping down, with mingled mirth and shame upon the folds 
of the cloak. Mrs. Bowes' indignation against the laggard of 
their party died at the sight 

" I pray you take rest," said Magdalen, with haste and agi- 
tation, ** my kinsman is here, and Jean, lady, who knows this 
poor house. Isobel has a child to see, we have not looked up- 
on these many years. Dear Marjorie, bid your mother pardon 
me. I will return anon." 

They had accomplished their journey rapidly in spite of all 
hindrances, and it was but sun-set now, when Isobel and Mag- 
dalen, hurriedly and in silence, took a narrow hillside path 
winding towards the west Not a word was said between 
them, for there were many things in this return, and in the 
anticipated meeting to move Magdalen deeply ; and the heart 
of Isobel swelled full, in the passion of love and anxiety, which 
grew well-nigh intolerable, as every step brought them nearer 
to the house of her child. Not for a kingdom could the 
mother have spoken now. 

The smoke rises in &int blue circles from the thatched roof 
of the house of Halihill. The maid has gone afield to bring 
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home the kye, and the shepherd master of the moorland fann 
is still out with his sheep upon the hill. The rude garden of 
the homestead is behind — ^here is nothing but a gentle slope 
t)f hillside grass where there is never a gowan yet to attract an 
infantas eye, and the house looks down into a long and narrow 
glen, with blue hills purpled with the lingering sunshine stand- 
ing out against the sky at its lower end, and through its midst 
a wandering discursive burn, with one low cottage, rough 
walled and heather thatched, placed on a little peninsula close 
upon the bank of the brook. A low young birch drooping its 
leafless slender branches like curls of brown hair, a black bush 
of whins, a bed of heather, and long conglomeration of bram- 
bles thrusting their arms upon a narrow slip of footpath, are all 
the vegetation here ; and in the deeper hollows of the glen, the 
mist begins to gather white, but the sun slants his last ray still 
as he descends, slowly retreating over the roof of the Halihill. 

The door is open, and you can see the cheerful firelight 
sparkling about the homely walls; upon the shelf of an oaken 
aurarie, secured in a comer, there glitters a silver porringer, 
gracing the bright supply of pewter, and the trenchers of wood, 
lightened with here and there a rare Delft plate, which are dis- 
posed in modest wealth within. The elbow chair on one side 
of the fire is the master's place ; the lower seat, with its homely 
cushion, so near the heavy cradle on the floor, belongs to the 
young mother ; and the earthen floor is carefully swept, and 
the peats burn bright upon the hearth. But the room is vacant 
— we do not need yet to come within. 

On a seat beside the open door, softly turning her spindle 
upon a smooth flat stone which lies beneath her feet, sits the 
young mistress of the Halihill ; a fine curch of white cambric 
covers her golden hair, and falls in pretty folds upon her 
shoulders. Her kirtle of home-spun stuff sits gracefully upon 
her figure, and her stiff close ruff speaks more' of Lady Maid- 
jin's much beloved attendant, and Isobel's daughter, than of 
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the moorland farmer's wife. A pretty boy of four years old, 
in the simplest of garments, a little loose coat descending to his 
knee, and bound with a rude leathern girdle, has laid a little 
heap of wooden toys, the work of his father on the hill, in her 
lap, and leans with all his weight upon her, playing with them. 
A younger infant, a blue-eyed meditative girl, sits upon a 
small stool within the threshold, her little skiiiB disposed around 
her with precocious dignity, her small feet concealed, her hands 
clasped in her lap, and herself, with sweet childish gravity and 
wisdom, looking forth as her mother does, upon the distant hills 
and the silent glen. The mother herself works little, though 
her hand now and then wanders to the falling spindle, and sets 
it in motion once more ; and her eyes are bent in sweet thought- 
fulness of peace upon this wild but quiet scene, though some- 
times a glance to the path through the glen, or a look towards 
a steeper road which climbs the hill, shows that Alice, reckoning 
by the sunset, chides Bess in her heart for lingering so long in 
bringing home the kye, and thinks it must be time for Ritchie 
returning from the fauld. 

But Alice does not see who stands here, trembling to© much 
to come another step, and with the voice choked at her heart for 
joy ; — " Mother," says the child at her knee, looking up with a 
cry, " see to that woman ! — she wants you in her arms." 

But stout little Ritchie was something discouraged to see 
his mother rush to the stranger's arms, and cling, and laugh, and 
sob aloud, in such a transport as the child never saw before. 
Ritchie withdrew promptly to his little sister, and took her 
under his stout protection ; but the arms of the new comer 
tightened upon Alice, and Alice cried " mother, mother ! " as 
if all language were swallowed up and lost in that one word ; 
and Ritchie himself — far more Bess and the kye faded into 
oblivion in the overpowering joy of this welcome and embrace. 

" But Lady If&idlin, mother ? " said Alice, at last 

Lady Maidlin was no farther off than yonder knotty thorn 
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bush, which has braved all the storms of the Lammerrauire for 
many an angry day — she had but yielded her own affectionate 
eagerness to Isobel's prior claims. 

The evening meal which Richard Dunbar was only with 
diflSculty persuaded to partake of in company of the lady of 
his land, whom he himself served with uncovered head, was 
hastily concluded in the Halihill that night ; little Ritchie and 
Isobel much wondering, were laid to rest with weeping tender- 
ness by the granddame whom the children had never seen be- 
fore. And then Alice returned with her lady and her mother, 
the elder Ritchie attending as guard, to the Tower. 

It was but a brief meeting for so long an absence, but 
though Magdalen was fein to stay longer in her own house, the 
thoughts of her companions were hurrying already to their 
journey's end. " But I will not have you go with me, Isobel," 
said Magdalen, as they sat together again as of old in the 
chamber of dais, when all the household was at rest " Put 
wood on the fire, Alice ; dear heart, this night is like old days 
come back again." 

But the glance of Alice dwelt not so lovingly on the old rem- 
nants of tapestry — on the forsaken reading desk, and unstrewn 
dais, as did the eyes of Magdalen. " Please you, lady, you 
will feel this weariness on the morrow — ^lie down and rest," said 
Alice, " my mother will not leave you. Lady Maidlin — all this 
while I have tarried for her coming, and but one night I will 
see her now." 

" Isobel will come to me, when she has well rested at home," 
said Magdalen. " Nay, I am but Isobel's other child, I know 
she will stay — ah ! so weeping ripe as Alice was, when last we 
were here, Isobel ; but I think not she repents of taking counsel 
now." 

A blush passed quickly over the fair and peaceful face of 
Alice. " Lady Maidlin, Ritchie fears God,'%he said, drooping 
her head — ^but Alice Dunbar no longer protested that all was 
vanity. 



CHAPTER LH. 

" My feel are shod for trayel eyermore, ' 

My hand is constant to my pilgrim stafi*. 
And much my heart misgiyes if any rest 
Is left for mine and me." 

Old Play. 

** I MARVEL, Jean, if we will ever be at rest," said Magdalen, as 
she turned from the window of the chamber assigned to her in 
the house of the good burgess, John ^me, of Edinburgh. 
" Come, I will reckon to you whither all I have wandered. 
There were first the great rooms of Falkland Lodging, and anon 
the little cottage of that Christian woman known to Isobel, with- 
out the gates ; then we were even at Lammerstane again, and 
straightway to yonder English dwelling with its low chambers 
and darksome ways, and I pray you ; — look now to this new 
house, with the fair great parlour below, all brave with its 
leathern hangings, and the room of state where Dame Marion 
hath cut her bridal gown to cover the great bed. and this little 
cabinet, which hath but six paces of length from wall to wall — 
yet I fear me, every day as summer comes, lest we be cast forth 
to another wandering again. I marvel, shall we ever have 
rest?" 

" Lady Maidlin, Alice lies low Hke the lark, with her breast 
on the sod," said Jean, with a touch of pathos in her voice ; 
" she's won to her proper home — but I wouldna say I would 
give a fisher's shed with the boat on the beach, and the links 
a' glittering in the sun, for the warmest beild among the hilk" 
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Magdalen looked at her sole attendant ** Will you leave 
me. Jean ?^ she said wistfally. But before Jean oould answer, 
the door opened, and Marjorie entered in haste. 

" What think you, Maidlin ? ^ said the wife of Knox, with 
some heat, half-angry, half-triumphant ^ The bishops have 
departed from their challenge. My husband did but come hith- 
er, accompanied by certain faithful gentlemen from the Mearns, 
iind the Laird of Dun — when lo, they be so jealous of him, they 
swear he raises a rebellion, and give him not the meeting; 
heard you ever such paltering f yet it is well to see how they 
may tremble to meet him, though he came with never a rider 
in his train." 

** Then Mr. John has returned ? " said Magdalen, not with- 
out a faltering hope that Paul, whom constant activity and long 
experience in this warfare made almost ubiquitous, might be 
among these sanB futhful gentlemen who had guarded the 
preacher from the north. 

"There is a great company below," said Marjorie, restless with 
natural excitement ; " many good friends have gathered to be 
with him. My Lord of Olencairn, and the Lord James, Maid- 
lin, not to say many a noble gentleman of lesser degree, and old 
reverent Sir James of Calder, with his white hairs ; and all 
unite, this terror of the priests is triumph for the faith. Nay, I 
even could weep, shame on me, for good pleasure. Yesterday 
I was sore afirayed for this appearance, and trembled to look 
upon the church of the Blackfriars, lest they betrayed him with 
guile — ^but now only behold the goodness of the Lord. On the 
morrow, when he should have gone thither, he is even to preach 
in the Bishop of Dunkeld's great lodging, and my Lord of 
Gleneaim will bring my Lord the Earl Marischal, and Sir Har- 
ry Drummond, his counsellor; and I doubt not more and 
greater will hear him at one speaking than did ever hear in 
Edinburgh before. But hasten, Magdalen—*! can^e to call 
thee. Nay, come with me." 
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They left the room together, and Jean Bowman went to the 
window, and looked out upon the Cross of Edinburgh and the 
thronged High Street. 

'^ Ilk ane follows his ain gait," said Jean, leaning, with med- 
itative observation, her Lead upon her hands. " Simon, lad, 
you maun follow yours your lane, till I see the lady come to a 
path she can tread of her ain will. I wouldna say but it might 
be very lightsome, a dwelling at the braefoot, and the sea com- 
ing in morning and night, over rock and sand, though it was 
the wrang side of the Firth ; but weary on a fause world, would 
the loon bid me leave my lady ? — no me ! " 

Yet Jean sighed, and shook with great haste from the finger 
which had been busy at her eyelash, something that looked 
very much like a tear ; but with heat and eagerness she returned 
to arrange the wardrobe of her lady, muttering to herself a fre- 
quent defiance of all poor Simon's power — though now and 
then a tenderer tone came in, and the finger again pursued a 
drop of moisture into the comer of her eye. 

** They would say I grat that saw me now,** said Jean, start- 
ing with a laugh of indignant self-contempt ; but a moment 
after, securing the door, Jean verified what "they" would say, 
by fairly sitting down, and having a good honest fit of tears, 
under the apron which she threw over. her head to conceal this 
most natural and primitive fashion of easing her heart. 

These were notable times in the life of this household ; 
vriibout a pause or interval, and to great and influential con- 
gregations the Reformer preached, morning and evening of 
every day. Nobles and gentlemen, burgesses and city magnates, 
flocked to the lodging, where " this trumpet," as he said, was 
blown with such a stirring sound. Authority said nothing 
against these assemblages, for authority was very busy with its 
own short-sighted scheme, begging a crown matrimonial for a 
boyish head which never lived to bear it, save in name ; and 
had not time to attend or .hear the rising pulse of this great 
14 
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heart of Scotland, how it quickened into conscious life. Earls 
and Barons came indifferent, and went home eager to establish 
this same novel truth in the special district which was home 
to each. These might be rude missionaries, in some cases, but 
in other some, they were the highest of heart and noblest of 
spirit in all Scotland ; and the growing party dared almost 
count itself by shires and districts, when the heads of so many 
noble houses gave in their adhesion — for the readiness of the 
peasant classes was well and universally known. 

The great parlour is lighted in the house of the worthy 
burgess, and the gilding shines upon the leathern hangings, and 
the hum of the busy street without comes in through the win- 
dow, which is open to admit the cool night air of June. Br 
the table, his dark face glowing full in the light of the laon^p 
John Knox sits holding a roll of paper in his restless hana ; 
a slight smile plays about his mouth, changing in its character 
as he listens, from momentary contempt to the brightness of in- 
vention and new received thought — and his hand unrolls the 
paper, and twists it up again with unconscious assiduity. Near 
him, the courtly Lethington has laid his light rapier across hia 
knee, half-hidden in the folds of his cloak, and holds in his hand 
the bonnet whose ruby clasp flashes in the %ht; while his 
smile never varies from the light scom^ which is habitual to his 
lip. Glencairn, who speaks, stands in his handsome unpretend- 
ing manly strength, with honest displeasure and offence cloud- 
bis brow, and tells his tale with little pomp of words. Mrs. 
Bowes, at a little table apart, bends over a great Bible wji|| 
strange and deep abstraction — for she has fallen on one of those 
dark mysterious sayings which move her s6ul to its depths. 
Marjorie with modest attention, and now and then an upward 
glance of interest, bends over some needlework by the table ; 
and Magdalen, with a face which reflects the indignant and 
offended face of Glencairn, more than any present, has her eye 
fixed on him as he speaks. 
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" I gave it to her haDd — I, a peer of Scotland, whose blood 
has been shed for this country, before she touched its soil. I 
commended it to her Grace, in as good words as I could mas- 
ter, though I be nothing learned ifi speech, and she took it 
from me — ^I say no lie of her — with courtesy enow. Such a 
matter cost you many a thought and certain pains in writing, 
I question not, most reverend friend. It were well you had 
ingine when next you write unto the great, to do the task as 
swift, as she did the reading of the same. That proud prelate, 
his Grace forsooth by pride of Papistrie — the Archbishop of the 
West, stood by. This lady in my face, gave it over into his 
hand. " Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil." Think you, 
gentlemen, how I held my patience, to be flouted thus ! " 

" My lord, your patience is little to be murmured of," said 
Lethington with his usual sarcasm. " I see not that it cumbers 
your fair speech even now. Sooth, this is no hour, being late 
at e'en, for a wanton birdie to carry the matter, but they who 
speak of princes should speak low." 

" Speak low ! " said Glencaiup, angrily, " I will speak so 
loud Scotland shall list to me anon. What — a grave matter 
of counsel advised by noble' peers, and indited by a soothfast 
man of God — and this Hght lady made no more of it than a 
jest at Yule!" 

" Said her Grace even so ? " said Knox ; " though I be slow 
of ingine, my lord, I have yet certain additions come upon 
my mind even now — and what her Highness takes no heed o^ 
another may. I will have God's faithful people judge between 
her and me, and you shall leave the quarrel in my hands." 

A little stir without interrupted the company. A messenger 
had newly arrived, bringing to the preacher, as was said, letters 
from Geneva. He withdrew hastily to another apartment, and 
waiting to hear what these urgent tidings might be, the blunt 
Earl and the wily courtier lingered in the burgess's parlour. 
Maijorie, laying aside her work with the quiet ease of her even 
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spirit, did what she could to maintain the conyersation, 
while Glencairn drew near to Magdalen, whose face he had 
seen with the ready instinct of smypathy, glowing like his own. 

A considerable time elapsed, and the polished Lethington 
played with his sword hilt, and did not care to conceal by the 
light jar of its scabbard and belt, that his hand touched the 
weapon with signals of impatience. The street grew silent be- 
low, the light faded from the windows, the night snr grew some* 
what chill — and Glencairn had made one or two hasty strides 
through the apartment, and Lethington was worn out, ere John 
Enox again appeared. His face was 'moved as if with surprise, 
with pleasure, and with sorrow, and he held letters in his 
hand. 

" My Lords," said the Reformer, fronting the strangers who 
had risen at his entrance, with the air of a man who has an 
important decision to communicate, ^' my Lords, my little flock 
divided from these troublers of Israel, in Frankfort, have found 
refuge in Geneva, and by these presents call me to their head." 

There was a pause of bl^k silence. 

" You will scarce leave a kingdom for a handful of exiles 1" 
said Lethington, abruptly. 

" Friend, Scotland has need of you," cried Glencairn. 

" Noble sirs, I have done in Scotland all I may well do now," 
said Enox ; " upbraid me not — I love mine own land — ^but 
think not I long can escape prison or stake. Amen, I could 
not die in a better hour — yet I hear this voice of God call me 
hence now. I love this little flock ; they cherished me, and 
how wist we how much of this wonderful grace to Scotland 
comes from their prayers. I shall be silenced anon if I tarry 
here, and the country nothing the better for the dumb knave 
who may not speak out of a prison. Nay, I will go, and leave 
the seed to spring. You are well in your beginning ; warn me 
when the tender blade is above the soil, and I am pledged for 
my returning to your aid once more." 



CHAFFER LHL 

** Do not seek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leaye me out ; 
For by this heaven now at our sorrows pale : 
Say what thou. canst, 111 go along with thee." 

Aa Yon lxkb it. 

" Will you tarry at home, Isobel ? " said Magdalen, with blank 
melancholy. " This time we go over the seas, far away into a 
strange country : heed not for me. Why should I carry you 
hence, Isobel ? I will even look to myself, as well as I may, and 
you will be well at home ; Isobel, you will think of your poor 
Maidlin at home ? " 

" Hush, dear child," said her attendant, quickly ; " when life 
leaves me, I will leave thee, lady — ^but not before. Speak not 
ofllhis again, unless you scorn me." 

" There is Alice safe bestowed in her own sure home," said 
Magdalen ; " and even Jean Bowman, with her stout heart — we 
will leave her on. the way; yet we must get us to our wander- 
ings, Isobel — thou and I, — never at rest." 

Jean Bowman entered timidly as Magdalen spoke. Poor 
Jean's habitual bravery was gone ; a sort of blushing self-con- 
tempt, and shy, fearful deprecation cast a strange veil over her 
face — for Jean, to tell the truth, was overpowered with shame 
for her own weakness, and could not understand how Simon, 
" the loon," whom she had scorned, and vexed, and tantalized 
so long, should come to have a stronger hold upon her after all, 
than bonnie Lady Maidlin, whom she honoured fix)m the bottom 
of her heart. 
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" Please you, Lady Maidlin, my lord waits below," said Jean 
with downcast eyes. Paul Hepburn had never ceased to be 
" my lord" to Jean Bowman. 

Magdalen did not wait to ask any questions, though her 
step was slow, and the colour on her face was a flush of 
discomfort and uneasiness, rather than a blush of pleasure. 
Her solitude, her helplessness, her dependence, had come 
to be irksome to Magdalen, and the veiy pride which made 
them so, prevented her from at once expressing her wish to re-, 
main in Scotland. 

" I honour my kinsman," said Magdalen to herself, with 
melancholy dignity ; ^ but he must not think I linger in his 
way, nor be tempted for my safety to wish me in Langley 
rather than Lammerstane. Nay, nay, — ^Maidlin Hepburn can 
even bear to be forgotten, rather than shamed." 

Thus pre-occupied and sad, the young lady entered the great 
parlour, where Paul Hepburn waited for her, alone. His dress 
showed all the tokens of a hasty journey; his eyes looked sleep- 
less and anxious, and his fage was unusually pale. He came 
forward with hurried eagerness to meet her, and held her handy 
while he looked with earnest questioning looks in her face. * 

" What — ^will you go ? " said Paul. " 1 have not rested 
night nor day since I heard the news. Maidlin, answer me?" 

Maidlin looked up sadly ; " I have" no home," she said, in 
the calmest voice with which she could utter words like these. 

She read a burst of overpowering feeling in the quick glow 
that passed across his face ; she read the shadow of difficulty, 
of doubt, and danger, which swept this flash of joy away. He 
turned from her, unconsciously crushing in his own the small and 
delicate hand which could ill bear so desperate a grasp. '* Now 
God deliver thee, Scotland ! I dare not tell what pangs I bear 
for thy sake," said Paul Hepburn, through his closed teeth. A 
man's emotion has always a wonderful eflect upon a woman. 
It may be impatience that moves her, or anxiety to remove the 
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pain, but the sight is a thing intolerable, ii?hich she must con- 
ceal from her own perception at whatever cost. The bitter 
tide of Magdalen's own regrets were swallowed up at once in 
this. 

" Nay, Paul, look not so sad," she said, making a vain at- 
tempt to comfort him — and failing in that, she took his great 
hand within her own, and with a cldld's instinct caressed it si- 
lently, looking in his face with the pitiful deprecating eyes in 
which the tears had gathered full. 

It seemed as though this manly heart swelled but the more, 
for these efforts of consolation. It was some time before he 
could speak — " Maidlin, I will let thee go," he said at last, in a 
voice which still trembled, "I will let thee go — I will know thee 
safe whatever be my lot; yet one thing I claim of my plighted 
bride. This time that approaches is the last wrestle ; the day 
is ripe, we will have open strife anon — and if I fall, as fell I well 
may in such a contest, I would fain — dear heart, for pity pardon 
me — ^have the world know that thou wert mine. I would have 
it said that the widow of Langley mourned a poor soldier when 
he fell — nay, weep not, Maidlin — and if he fell not, that this 
man most blessed was bound on a joyous errand to bring his 
lady home." 

Magdalen made no answer — she onlv V^med away to lean 
upon the great chair, and cover her facfl^ith her hands. 

"Then I may no longer need to aa^when one comes or 
goes," said Paul, his elastic spirit rising into a tone of triumph, 
" saw you Mistress Magdalen ? but saw you my wife ? — and 
thou wilt no longer blush to of your kinsman, but say freely 
forth your heart. Maidlin — what, not a word !" 

The words were slow to come ; there was space for many 
other arguments before Maidlin's lips or Maidlin's eyes had cour- 
age to respond. 

" Dear Lady, what ails thee ? " said Isobel ; " nay, take com- 
fort — I think I never saw my child so sore cast down be- 
fore." 
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But the rapid glance of preface which Magdalen lifted to 
her anxious attendant's face, was followed by no words — and 
she fell again into her reverie, sitting in the twilight by the lit- 
tle window which looked out upon the city Cross. 

** I have even smiled, though smiling was not in my heart," 
said Isobel, " to look upon Jean Bowman so sore dismayed. 
Poor heart I she takes shame to herself to tarry behind." 

But still Magdalen did not speak. Isobel, discouraged and 
somewhat surprised, left her lady to her unusual silence, and 
went about her ordinary duties in the inner room. 

These duties were suddenly interrupted by the voice of Mar- 
jorie, calling " Isobel, IsobeL" Isobel hurriedly returned to the 
little cabinet. 

^ Look you," said the gentle Englishwoman, whose face was 
moved with a sweet mingling of smiles and tears, " look you, 
Isobel, what a fair bride." And Maijorie threw a great veil over 
the drooping head of Magdalen. 

Under this pretty covering, Magdalen sat motionless, hid- 
ing her flushed cheeks, which were wet with tears, in her sup- 
porting hands. 

" If the Lady of Langley will not speak, I bid you to-morrow 
at six of the clock at even, to the great parlour to witness a bri- 
dal," said Maijorie. " Dear Maidlin, I question not, you would 
be alone to-night, and 1 will not trouble you ; it was but to com- 
fort Isobel with the tidings — and to put mine own bridal veil 
upon thy head, dear friend — ^but now good night" 

And the other sweet face stooped under the veil to bestow 
the sisterly salute, which Magdalen blushed to receive. " Good 
night ; " but the bride was motionless and silent still. 

*^Dear Lady," said Isobel, solemnly, when they were once 
more alone, " if thy heart has strayed from thy kinsman, though 
he is a noble gentleman that I know not a marrow to— but ye 
have been long betrothed, and thou wert but a child — dear lady, 
if your heart has gone astray, come not to this bridal ; it is bet- 
ter to break faith than to break hearts." 
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Magdalen shook the veil from her with a sudden gesture, 
and, rising hastily, made Isobel take her place, and seated her- 
self on a stool at her attendant's feet. 

*' I will break no hearts," said Magdalen, in a low and earn- 
est tone, as she leant back upon Tsobel's arm, " but mine own 
is moved to-night — speak to me of home." 

But thick coming memories thronged upon Isobel ; the 
tears came fast into her eyes. Her own eve of bridal, and the 
night when Alice clung to her with wistful tears and fondness 
before hers, retm*ned upon her with the force of present things ; 
she made a faltering attempt to speak. "Forgive me, dearest 
child ; " and Isc^bel, who was so calm, wept upon her lady's 
hands. 

" Nay, it is I must take the word," said Magdalen. " Iso- 
bel, I think a bride must needs be sad ?" 

"Nay, dear child." 

"You say me nay, but yet you weep," said Magdalen. "I 
know you did bethink you then of others than me ; I mean 
not sorrowful, nor as if they did repent, but sad and full of 
thought Isobel, my heart is moved to-night, but think not 
my heart has gone astray — ^nay, nay, not for an hour." 

Isobel said nothing, but she drew her hand fondly across 
the fair and open brow and the soffc hair which rested on her 
knee, and Magdalen did not speak again, till her fond watcher 
could see but indistinctly the sweet meditative face and closed 
eyes, on which her own gaze was fixed. At last Magdalen 
caught in her own those kind hands ; and drawing them round 
her neck, folded them on her breast. 

" You were used to sing me an old song, Isobel, of the lady 
who died with pining, and brake her heart. Sing it to me 
once more." ^ 

And Magdalen bowed her head on Isobel's folded hands, 
and leaned against her closely. Her loving follower could not 
disobey, but her voice faltered through the darkness, and the 
14* 
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tears fell siDgly on her dress like drops of rain, as Isobel 
Bang:— 

Weary were the wars, and lang was the day ; 

There was count of mony slain, 

There were tears for prisoners ta*en, 
Bat my lady sighed her lane, and my lord abode away. 

Hope came not with the spring, nor rose with the morn ; 

Beside the warder's gait 

Came my lady forth to wait^ 
All in her robes of state, and her heart sae sair forlorn. 

The table aye was spread, and the hall decked fair ; 

And when night fell o*er the hill 

Came my lady, Tcry still. 
And silent^ at her will, sat all the honsehold there. 

Without a word or smile, the meal was ta'en : 

My lady broke no fast; 

Waiting on the bugle blaet^ 
That shonld tell the land at last^ my lord was come again. 

She hnsh'd the honse by night — she watched thro' the day; 

But never, ear nor late. 

Came a traveller to the gate, 
And all in her robes of state, my lady dwined away. 

High on the eastern tower her conch they spread — 

No word she ever spake, 

Nor told when her heart brake, 
But looked forth on hill and lake, from her sore and weary bed. 

The night fell very still — ^when, lol a bugle gay, 

My lord is come again! 

But death was in the strain — 
With a bitter cry of pain, my lady passed away. 

Oh, woe and wail was then I — oh, dool and pain! 

My lady's grief was o'er, 

But my lord smiled never more — 
Parted swift from off the shore, and came never hame again. 
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When Isobel, half-choked with tears, came to this sad and 
simple end, silence fell on the little room; and when Jean 
brought in a light, and Isobel bent over her lady, she found that 
Magdalen, like a child, had wept herself to sleep. 

The tears were shed and past, when Dame Marion lighted 
the candles in her great silver candlestick, and set the lamp on 
the table, and proudly waited at the door of her great parlour 
for her noble guests. The vows of these espousals were solemn 
vows ; and with a sweet and touching gravity, Magdalen Hep- 
bum stood before the Reformer, by the side of her betrothed. 

The words of Paul were in her ears a mournful cadence, 
long after PaiJ himself had forgotten them — " The widow of 
Langley." But Magdalen remembered with a high and sted- 
fast heart, that God's loving hand dispensed the future, and that 
she had now to bear her as became his bride. 



-CHAPTER LIV. 

" To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey j to-morrow will we be married." 

As You LIKB IT. 

" If I never can be let alone — but have a muckle loon tracking 
me a' the day to my lady's very chamber, I'll do up my bundle 
yet, and take heart of grace, and follow her ower the sea." 

" Eh, woman I " said Simon, pathetically — " ye'll never ken 
a man's heart" 

" I ken a better thing," said the prompt Jean Bowman. "I 
ken what trouble's in my ain, to let the like of Lady Maidlin 
gang forth to foreign parts, her lane, a' for the like of you." 

" Her lane I " cried Simon with scorn — ^*' my lord's wedded 
bride, and him at her hand — no to speak of Mistress Isobel — 
her lane 1 " 

" My lord comes back to his weary toil and battle," said 
Jean ; ^' and Mistress Isobel is a' for hall and chamber, and no 
for peril or for flight. There's ne'er a ane about her durst daur 
a darksome road, or tell a simple lee, for love of Lady Maidlin. 
Weary on my ill tongue — what would I say ? I'm no for 
leasing making in my heart ; but if it was to Mr. John himsel, 
I bid to make a story, rather than betray a* life." 

" Out, ye silly quean 1 " said Simon — " there's peace where 
the lady gangs. The law's no for papistrie in yon far pairta, 
and muckle good you would do Lady Maidlin with your leas- 
ing, and you no a word in your head, but kindly Scots. A's 
done but the promise and vow ; and I ken a guid Gray Freer 
will make little fash. Jean, come hame." 
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" I said you werena to trouble Mr. John, puir man — he has 
plenty burdens," said Jean, frowning on her bridegroom ; " but 
I didna say you was to pass by a' the godly Gospellers, and 
seek for a villain priest." 

" ril win to your will anon," said Simon, with a great sigh. 
"The Gospellers have other gear in hands ; will ye tell me your 
pleasure — aye or no ? " 

"No a fit till my lady's oflP the shore and ga'eni" cried 
Jean. " No a word till I see the sails curling aboon her head, 
and the ship out in the Firth. Away, ye knave — would ye 
wrong me of a day ? " 

It was, indeed, little longer than a day that the disappointed 
Simon was compelled to wait ; for early on the second morning 
the little wandering party addressed itself to the way once more. 
The Reformer himself remained for a little time behind ; but 
Paul Hepburn had snatched from his labours this little interval 
of rest to convey to her temporary refuge his new wedded bride. 
A singular confidence, grave and tearless, elevated into calm 
the heart of Magdalen, as she touched the slippeiy deck of the 
little vessel which was to carry them forth upon the dreaded 
sea. As it swayed upon the rising tide, and Marjorie stumbled, 
and looked with wistful eyes and a pang of terror into her 
husband's face for comfort, Magdalen only held closer by the 
strong arm that supported her — and had not time to think again 
and reprove herself for the fanciful security which his presence 
seemed to give. 

But Jean was weeping on her lady's hand. 

" Ye've better than me by your side, Lady Maidlin ! yeVe 
them that have loved you langer than me — but nae truer heart 
than Jean Bowman, lady — ^no a ane would serve ye mair con- 
stant. It's no my will to tarry ; I would gang to the end of 
the world, if ye but said the word. Lady, lady, pity me ! " 

" Nay, Jean, I must not," said Magdalen ; " I should be at 
feud with Simon thus." 
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"• The poor ki\jive has a true heart,'' said Jean, with a new 
burst, " he would serve ye with his best, and on his knees — 
and I'm making a maen, as if it was ony loss to you," continued 
Jean, rising from her half-kneeh'ng attitude and wiping her 
eyes ; " when it's a' my ain sair grief and his blame ; I'll cry 
joy at your hame coming, Lady Maidlin ; and blessing, and 
love, and God himsel, gang with you ower the sea 1 " 

Jean made a reverent curtsey and stood still, the tears drop- 
ping silently from her eyes. Jean waited with a little expecta- 
tion for Magdalen's farewell. 

But not a kindly pressure of the honest hand, which had 
done her so much service — not a gentle word alone as Jean ex- 
pected. Magdalen left her husband's side, and coming forward, 
laid her arms upon Jean's shoulders, and kissed the blushing 
tearful cheek which almost shrank from the honour. 

" We will speak of you together, Isobel and I," said Mag- 
dalen, ^ and make poor Simon very glad, for the sake of ^1 his 
truth. Dear heart, farewell" 

Mrs. Bowes waited with a present, and Marjorie with her 
kindest smile.; Jean neither looked at daughter nor mother, but 
turning abruptly, sprang on shore with a bound. Coming 
rashly in her way as she ran on, blind with tears, with grie^ 
with tenderness, and grateful pleasure, Simon found himself 
thrust back with a force that scarcely became a bride. The 
long-suffering Simon made no complaint, but wisely stood aside 
in silence, while Jean sat down upon a heap of stones out of 
sight of the pier, and wept her passion out When the sobs 
came slow and soft, and the tears were assuaged, Simon cau- 
tiously advanced, and drew her hand through his arm. Jean 
rose and submitted without a word, while he turned her towards 
the town. 

" We're gaun to my Gray Freer," said Simon, with secret 
terror and assumed boldness. 

" Lad, I'll make you a' amends," said Jean, solemnly, with 
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a little sob — and with timorous exultation,^ Simon drew his 
hold closer, and led his captive away, nor ventured to release 
his watch till the subdued Jean Bowman was Jean Bowman 
no longer, and the Gray Freer's easy office was all fulfilled. 

After a difi*erent fashion John Knox parted from the little 
ship which carried so many hopes. 

" Courage, mother," said the Reformer ; " my Marjorie, take 
heart : a little pain, a little peril, and lo, you will be safe in a 
peaceful home." 

" Pray Heaven my heart be not too heavy for this ship to 
carry. Pray Heaven I bring no evil on these children's way,' 
said Mrs. Bowes, with a slight shudder. "They who be for- 
saken of God should ever have their path alone." 

" His way is on the sea — see if you meet Him not," said 
the Reformer. "My heart, I look to thee to comfort all." 

" How ? when I also am sad ? " said Maijorie, whose eyes 
were fixed upon her husband's face ; " but you will not tarry 
long behind ? " 

" Not an hour more than I may — this weary spirit longs 
for rest," said the Reformer. " Nay, now, farewell — ^farewell — 
but only to come anon. My hearts, be brave, — God is with 
you. Farewell." 

The little ship went slowly from the pier of Leith. The 
mother and daughter stood together, fixing their eyes as long 
as sight was possible, on the one man standing ifa the midst of 
his little body-guard, who endeared this country to them ; and 
the other little group looked on the fair receding shore with 
mingled thoughts. To Paul a beloved country for which he 
had battled long and hardly, for which he must anon return 
to battle, and where he hoped, ere long, to establish his home 
in peace ; — to Magdalen, a dear land . of youth and sweet re- 
membrances, which she might never see again ; — and to Isobel, 
fixedly gazing upon it with those sorrowful grave eyes — the 
home and dwelling of her only child. 

The little vessel spread her sails to the wind ; the long day 
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passed anmarked OTer the waste of waters. Far behind lay 
Sootlandf with all its hopes and struggles; and Magdalen, 
upon the deck, leaned upon her husband, communing of aU 
that was in her heart, with nothing but the faintest tremor of 
fear for the unknown sea which bore them so peacefully — 
while Isobel sat apart, closing her eyes to see in her heart the 
moorland home of Alice, the youthful mother at the door, and 
the children by her side ; and Mrs. Bowes, in darkness and 
solitude, had gloomy thoughts of Jonah, heaven-forsaken, found 
out by storms upon his voyage ; and Maijorie, timid, yet hope- 
ful, lay looking out upon the moonlight waters, thinking of 
Him who came at midnight to the fishers' boat, walking upon 
the sea. 



CHAPTER LV, 

" Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style." 

As You LIKB IT. • 

Far from the moorland braes of Lammerstane, far from the 
misty mouth of Tweed and the stormy echoes of the German 
Ocean, another winter fell upon this little household : the sun 
that struck with dazzling reflection on the Alpine peaks before 
their eyes, the solemn presence of the mountain king, some- 
times unseen but always present among his court of hoary hills, 
and the milder beauty of the lake which lay at his feet and 
theirs, became familiar to the eyes of the exiles. Strange and 
unusual was the peace of this Geneva, this throned metropolis 
of the faith, to those whom Scotland had cast forth and Eng- 
land disowned. . To find their religion not secretly permitted 
but openly honoured, the universal rule and standard, and even 
in some cases the dominant and authoritative national law, was 
as new as it was delightful to minds wearied out with that op- 
pression, which maketh a wise man mad. Great society was 
in this city of the hills. Calvin the cold and vast — another 
Mont Blanc among the human eminences here — and many an 
English family whose faith had demanded the abandonment of 
home and lands, made a warm circle round the preacher's 
household. In her fit place, light as a lark was Marjorie, her 
simple beauty undiminished — ^her simple heart unchanged; 
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and if she loved her native tongue, and shivered at the dazzling 
gloiy of these hills of snow, longing rather for the gentle braes 
of Tweed, yet she was far from solicitous to hear the call which 
every Scottish letter ended with, urging her husband back to his 
native land, and did what she could after her loving fashion to 
chain his heart and warm affections to this place of peace. And 
John Knox paused in his graver labours, and put his pen aside, 
and bent his ear to liaten to the cradle song with which Mar- 
jorie hushed her first-bom boy — and tenderness came to the 
strong man's heart with the tear that glittered in his eye ; and 
he too, looked forth- upon the quiet lake, and thought of the 
troubled sea — the evils and dangers that lay between this safe 
abode and his distressed land ; and hia gentle wife and his new 
bom child bound him to their foreign home. 

For Mrs. Bowes, there was congenial company, sympa- 
thy, and comfort, among this band, who had been subject to 
like persecutions with herself. Her " dolours " lightened into 
hope — ^the baby voice awoke her human heart — and sadly still 
but not 80 sore discouraged, a heavy-hearted Christian, she went 
upon her way ; and for her daughter's sake, and for the sake 
of her tender infant, who here were safe, clung to the strange 
country where all had found a home. 

But Magdalen's cheek grew pale, and Xsobel's gravity deep- 
ened every day. They two dwelt alone, speaking of Scotland, 
thinking of Scotland, longing as if with hunger and thirst for 
every echo of intelligence which came from home. 

The heart of Magdalen was weighed down with visionary 
heaviness ; no divided interest now -checked the sole engrossing 
anxiety which followed Paul She could not tum from this, as she 
had done in Berwick, to tremble with Marjorie for the Reform- 
er in peril. John Enox was safe and in a good estate, and here 
there was no solitude, no desolation but her own. She wander- 
ed by the side of the lake, and away among the hills, following 
in her dreams her husband's imagined course, through dreary 
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midnight journeys, through disguised and dangerous enter- 
prises, and even into the field of open fight ; and many a time 
with unconscious superstition, Magdalen trembled to think she 
heard the wind whispering down these solitary valleys, the wid- 
ow of Langley's sorrowful title, and felt the thawed icicles, fall- 
ing in great drops by her feet, or the rapid sweeping of the 
mountain shower to be so many tears of pompassionate Nature 
over her melancholy fate. 

" Our Alice will see this sunset on the hills," said Magda- 
len, as they took their lingering walk by the lake ; " and Jean 
will hear the sea come sweet upon the beach and the Scottish 
air about them, and the voice of home. Alas for one I cannot 
tell of, where he shall see this even fall ! If I knew but where 
he was, Isobel, methinks I should be comforted." 

" Dear lady, we ever know who is with him," said Isobel : 
" there is no comfort like to that" 
. There was a pause. 

"Think you we will ever win home?" said Magdalen. 
" Sometimes I wist as if we were there, when I stand by this 
water, and mind me of what Paul said ere he set forth ; but 
my heart faints and fears anon — ^yet I think I could not die 
here, Isobel." 

" When God calls, lady, we shall die — ^but not for our own 
will, dear child," said Isobel, " let us not speak thus — but how 
bright will be the halls of Langley when my lord carries thee 
home with joy. Lady Maidlin, you were never there?" 

"No, Isobel." 

" I will tell you of your own hall," said the self-forgettitig 
mother, " for Langley stands not high like Lammerstane among 
the storms, but is so fair — so sheltered — ^ 

" Isobel ! " cried Magdalen, " I see some one come this way." 

" Nay, dear lady, cheat not your heart," said Isobel, " it is 
but some townsman ; — and the house is great and noble, meet 
for a lofty race — and has its face to the sunrising, and is guard- 
ed about with ancient trees ; and ^" 
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" Isobel, it is one from home ! " cried Magdalen, " I am not 
deceived, it is one with tidings. Nay, come quick, come quick, 
good messenger ! — for my heart faints so, I cannot run to meet 
the news." 

The worthy burgess, John Sime, of Edinburgh, commissioned 
with the letters of the congregation to the Keformer, did not 
come quicker than behoved his dignity, but already he hfted 
his bonnet to the Lady of Langley and saluted her with re- 
spectful silence. 

" Worshipful madam," said the honest dignitary, ** I cany 
letters for your hands — nay, softly — and the lords of the Con- 
gregation have charged me with a message to Mr. John. 
Mistress Isobel, methinks your lady heeds me not" 

** Worthy Master Sime, she would see what my lord says," 
said Isobel, " so young she is yet, and so early they were parted. 
Dear lady, leave her to herself a while ; but what mean ye by 
the Congregation ? is there so great hope for Scotland ? " 

** The Congregation of those who serve the Lord," said the 
burgess, *' and the lords of the same, no less than my noble 
Lord James, and the young Lord of Lorn, and brave Glencaim, 
and many a baron and gentleman. They have commissioned 
me hither, and my comrade, to deal with Mr. John to return 
among us." 

" Now God send you grace to move him 1 " cried Isobel, 
lifting her hands. "Is it then so well with Scotland? and her 
Grace the Regent — has the Gospel honour in her sight ? " 

" Nay, the Regent is a fair lady, and we be bearded men," 
said the burgess, with importance ; " she holdeth her way, and 
we hold ours, but she troubles us not as yet." 

" Isobel," cried Magdalen, advancing with a glow of joy 
and satisfaction on her face, " my good lord hath spoken with 
Alice, and found her very well, and he telk me there is great 
hope that we shall go home anon. Nay, pardon me, good sir, 
it is so long since we heard aught — and Alice is well and at 
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peace, Isobel — and my lord speaks bravely. Oh, Heaven par- 
don me, that I was so faint of heart ! " 

" Nay, I ever said He would send us comfort, dear child," 
said Isobel, with irrestrainable tears ; " and listen, I pray you. 
Lady Maidlin, to what Master Sime would say." 

The burgess struck in with his more particular and special 
niission, as they turned towards the house together ; the even- 
ing sunshine was burning on the lake, and the solemn hills 
flashed in the light. 

" Lady, me thinks Heaven is near," said the stranger, struck 
with sudden awe, as the mists parted from the dazzling peak of 
Mont Blanc ; " and yonder, lo ! the glorious ladder whereon 
the angels come and go ; now God be here ! — for it is as won- 
drous as a dream." 

In a great room somewhat scant of furniture, with a row of 
many windows closely set together, making one side of the 
apartment almost an entire casement — John Knox sat at the 
table with writing materials before him, and the pen arrested in 
his hand. Not far from his side Maijorie looked up wistfully 
from a low chair, where she sat lulling her baby on her knee, 
and by the further window with her distaff and spindle, and in 
*her habitual dress Mrs. Bowes sat, slowly proceeding with her 
labour, and musing on the spiritual trials which vexed her still. 
The sun gilded the entire line of these small panes of leaded 
glass, and dropped in lightly on the boarded floor at one end. 
The hearth was filled with a little heap of mosses, and furze, and 
alpine flowers. The open upper shelves of a high oaken cabi- 
net held some books, and before the Reformer on his table, lay 
the " Blast " of that formidable trumpet which assailed the 
" Eegiment " of womankind. 

Master James Barrcm, the worthy coadjutor of the Edin- 
burgh burgess, sat by John Knox's table, and the open letter 
spread upon it, and the glow on the Reformer's -face told that 
their important intelligence had already been discussed, and 
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had roused the most powerful interest of which he was capable 
in the Eeformer's mind. 

With a wistful eye Marjorie followed his looks and gestures, 
and even with momentary cruelty awoke her child, that its cry 
might recal her husband to thoughts of peace and home— but 
the bolder soul had escaped out of her hand. These tender 
connexions held sway over him no more. 

" Never think I hold this invitation lightly," said the Re- 
former, " or shrink for mine own proper peril — but I dare not 
hold that bond light, good friends, which binds me to this flock ; 
abide with me till I have taken counsel — and if the path be 
dear and duty stand not in the way, never went man so blythely 
to throne or kingdom as I shall go to Scotland ; yea, and to 
end my battle there, as I well trust and hope." 

A few tears h&d fallen silently from Marjorie's eyes upon the 
hands of her child. " Nay, my husband," she said, with a fal- 
tering timid voice, " this Geneva hath loved you well — are not 
souls as precious here ? " 

^ Hush, I would have a nation I " said Knox expanding his 
breast with an unconscious movement, *^ these walls be strait 
for me — there are many here who may do my errand as well as 
I — but Scotland is mine own. What ! think you I may rest 
and she in darkness ? — think you I may light my little candle 
and be content she shall never see the sun ? Nay, nay, the 
flesh hath had its time, and rested to its heart's content. Now 
for thee, Scotland ! now for thy cities and valleys, Commons 
and Lords — and heaven do so to me if I waste my life in any 
cause but thine own 1 " 

With a sigh Marjorie laid her baby in the cradle, and has- 
tened to call her servants and have her table spread, while her 
husband took his pen again in haste, 'and plunged into his la- 
bour with sudden zeal and vigour, as if to prepare for the time 
of active warfare which approached so near at hand. 

The house was stirred out of its common rest that mght — 
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Magdalen lying down with Paul's letter under her pillow, and 
tears of joy upon her cheek, could not close her eyes for the 
thick coming scenes of ^ture life and hope that crowded on her 
mind, and scarcely could even pray for the realization of all 
these quick springing and happy fancies. Isobel, who has 
learned by he'&rt the words that concern her Alice, lies sleepless, 
saying them among her prayers. Late into the midnight 
watches the Eeformer, and with his eyes lit up once more, and 
bright in their old fire, holds counsel with the strangers ; and 
Maijorie clasps her baby to her breast and weeps over his sleep, 
and thinks of all the grief and danger from which they have 
been so happily delivered. Peace and sweet silence are on the 
hills and waters without, under the charm of the rising moon — 
but there is little rest within. 



CHAPTER LVl. 



" What ! shall I faint because I once have failed 1 
Poor valour this. — The sun of every day 
Hath more encounters with resisting night, 
Than I with fortune." 

Old Plat. 



In solemn consultation the Reformer's vehement desire was 
sanctioned by the little counsel of grave brothers, Calvin at 
their head, to whom he submitted the matter, and with a tender 
leave-taking he set out from Geneva. 

A time of distressing uncertainty and anxiety followed. No 
record of his safe arrival at Dieppe — no evidence of his having 
gone farther, reached his troubled family. Vague rumours were 
abroad of his preaching here and there in different towns of 
France, and the mind of his wife was thoroughly unsettled by 
these vague reports. Magdalen only held firm to her certainty 
that he must have continued his journey, and that even now 
in Scotland the last^^ggle had begun. 

But Magdalen's faith deceived her ; long delayed intelligence 
came at last, that he had found discouraging letters awaiting 
him at Dieppe, and had gone no farther, but remained there, 
waiting for such better news as might embolden him to proceed. 
All this expectation, however, was concluded at last, by the 
startling vision of Knox himself returning home again, dis- 
heartened and displeased, in the early spring of the following 
year. With trembling joy his wife received him ; and struck 
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to the heart with bitter disappointment, Magdalen Hepburn 
"withdrew into her solitude once more. 

But not all the eager love and cherishing with which his 
return was hailed, — not the sweet face of his young wife, nor 
the dawning consciousness of his child could restore to John 
Knox his former repose and content. All day long occupied 
with Scotland — with urgent and passionate appeals to Lords 
and Commons-^with private epistles, fiery and fervid — he pre- 
pared the way for his return — and could not rest, as even Mar- 
jorie came to see at last, anywhere but in this country, whose 
Reformation was his dearest hope, the project of his life. 

The gentle mind of the Reformer's wife had not wearied 
itself with those high matters which filled her husband's ; she 
had been content to cling to him with her warm heart, without 
aspiring to share his thoughts ; and Maijorie had never dreamed 
of jealousy toVards the great pursuit and object of her husband's 
life. Was it not the glory of God, the spreading of the Gospel ? 
and should not this be ever her own great motive . too, and 
eveiy Christian's? 

Maijorie put her sighs out of her heart with loving submis- 
sion, and struggled against the necessity no more. 

But another interval — to her, of peace— of dreariness and 
bitter anxiety to the young Lady of Langley and her faithful 
attendant— and of eager watch, and irigilance, and labour to 
the Reformer, followed. The spring and summer passed away 
— ^the paths about the lake were all associated to Magdalen 
with weariness, with longing, with grieved and troubled thoughts 
— and a hasty step upon the way, the sound of a strange voice, 
or a noise of arrival without, was enough to stir the incipient 
fever to a climax. The delicate frame of Magdalen waxed faint 
and weary. This constant strain of expectation and uncertainty 
was more exhausting than daily toil. 

The winter came again over these icy hills. Storms of 
wind, and fierce assaults of hail and sleet, came with almost a 
16 
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soothing effect upon minds which felt their own disquietude 
mocked by the sunshine, and Marjorie sat by her range of win- 
dows, and heard the great drops patter on the glass, musing 
over the other infant, whom God had added to her store. The 
elder baby, a baby still, sat on the floor by her feet, watching 
with infant glee the hail drops resounding on the panes ; and 
the little unconscious creature whose breath rose and fell so 
Boilly on her breast, filled her with yearning fears. How to 
carry these helpless children over many a weary league of way, 
over land and over sea. " Nay, but it is God who protects, it 
is not I," said Maijorie to herself, with a faint smile, and was 
content 

While Magdalen pined and wondered — where was Paul, 
knight and soldier ? how was Scotland through these months of 
silence ? and what hope was there of reaching home ? 

In the depths of winter came startling news from England ; 
Mary's reign of blood and miseiy was past, and the English 
exiles held a jubilee over the friendly Elizabeth, and her acces- 
sion, which promised a return to them. Not more than a few 
days after this intelligence came, Magdalen was called hastily 
to hear news of great importance from Scotland. She found 
the Reformer in much excitement, padng through the room 
with a letter in his hand. He was reading from it when she 
entered. 

"• Being interrogated he made brave answers, nor shrunk 
from full avow, witnessing boldly to have preached in divers 
places, and even upon the sea sailing in a shippe, as hath been 
his wont, for all he is stricken in years : being called Su* Wal- 
ter, refused, saying he was no knight of Papistrie'; had much 
encounter with the Bishop's advocate, who flouted, and scorned, 
and vexed the spirit of this godly martyr to his end ; and so 
with much bravery to the stake, where died in flames and tor- 
ment this man of God, thus speaking — * As for me I am four- 
score and two years old, and cannot live long by course of na- 
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tare, but a hundred better shall rise out of my bones ; I trust 
in God I shall be the last that shall sufier death in Scotland 
for this cause. Good people, pray for me, whiles there is time. 
He came of Lunnan in Angus, a faithful servant of the Great 
Master ; and so Mr. Walter died." 

John Knox paused, overpowered by the horror, indignation^ 
and righteous rage that stayed his speech. ^^ Shall we stand 
aside and see the axe of slaughter smite upon hoary hairs ? 
No, in the name of God I — hence with all fears and doubtings 
— this gear is for me." 

" But you will not rush into the lion's mouth — my husband, 
my husband, think of the little ones I " cried Maijorie, with a 
scream of terror. 

The Reformer answered nothing, but turned to the other 
letters on the table. "Here is better heartening," he said, 
quickly ; " look you, Satan is no such subtle wise man, but he 
sometimes overshoots himself; I doubt not he counted on this 
woful slaughter as the sorest discouragement he could put upon 
the faith, and now he grinds his teeth, a baffled plotter. The 
Lords, stirred up and startled by the same, have even bound 
them by a solemn bond and covenant, brother to brother, and 
made an appellation to the Regent at the mouth of the aged 
knight of Calder, which receiving with fair words and promises, 
she hath given them faith in her good intent, and I am called 
once more to mine own land." 

" Reverend sir, have ye naught for me ? " interrupted Mag- 
dalen, who stood before him, trembling with impatience. 

" Nothiug for thee, lady, but the signature of thy lord to 
these papers, showing him astir and at his post. Now look not 
so sad, mother and wife — I must forth anon." 

Magdalen's lip quivered, but the tears would not come. She 
stood still in the centre of the room needing no support, yet 
shuddering with strong aud convulsive emotion, while her 
quick spirit realized with the speed of lightning, the dread ex- 
citement of Scotland over this last martyr's stake. 
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" Son, must we tarry long here, desolate women once more ? " 
said the melancholy voice of Mrs. Bowes. 

Marjorie gathered her children closer to her arms, and cast 
a startled look upon the sky ; it was very visible that tender 
as was her regard for her husband, the mother would resist at 
all hazards the peril of exposing those young tender Uves to all 
these storms and trials. The question a^oke Magdalen to a 
quick perception of the immediate decision which her own 
heart had already made. She could scarcely wait for the an- 
swer of Knox. 

" Many friends are leaving thee, good my mother, but ye 
be a little company loving and kind. I know you will tarry in 
comfort and good hope — and the lady of Langley — ^ 

" Eeverend sir, kind friend ! " cried Magdalen, stretching 
out her hand with a beseeching gesture, " I go with you." 

"Nay, Maidlin, MaidlinI" it was Marjorie's voice that 
broke so suddenly upon her. 

" My lord is in peril — my lord may be even now at the 
point of death ; how can I tell whither he hath gone ? " cried 
Magdalen, turning with her clasped hands from one to another. 
" Oh I I pray you think upon it what a coward I have been, 
leaving him year by year in toils and journeys, and choosing 
my own safety and my own peace. Hinder me not ; I dare 
not bear it longer — ^I cannot endure it longer — ^my heart will 
break unless I go; dear friends, dear friends, let me travel 
home!" 

Maijorie had risen, and stood gazing at her in silence, over- 
come by this strength of emotion. John Knox himself said 
something soothingly, which Magdalen did not hear, and Mra. 
Bowes took her hand and said with affectionate reproach, ^^ My 
child, is not this thy home ? " 

" Forgive me if I seem thankless," saicf Magdalen, '^ I mean 
it not ; dear mother, dear sister — ^life were brief to show how 
dear ye are to me — ^but my lord is afar in €ght and peril I 
would be with him and Scotland — ^let me go." 
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It was Marjorie's turn to speak sow, when the tears at last 
had found their way to Magdalen's glowing eyes ; she led her 
to her own apartment — she hung about her with the sisterly 
love and tenderness which she had given to her friend so long, 
and by all the motives of her own mild heart, craved Magdalen 
to stay. The gentle Englishwoman knew nothing of the pas- 
sionate throbs that struck against Magdalen's breast, nor of the 
strong determination that had seized upon her now — ^but after 
a few days, they found all arguments useless. 

Sadly and rapidly proceeded the arrangements for the jour- 
ney ; though Isobel made hers with a joy which no other in 
the household knew. Farewells were common in Geneva at 
this time ; — whole families turning homewards in triumph, left 
the shadow of the Alps, and the calm banks of the lake for 
homes of rest in England. But there were few such sorrowftd 
leave-takings, as on that bleak January day, when the stout 
Keformer set forth from peaceful Geneva to disturbed and war- 
like Scotland, with companies so much unlike himself. But 
even John Knox did not look forward on the road with a keen- 
er or more eager eye than Magdalen Hepburn, and heart could 
not hasten faster than the longing heart of Isobel, as they turn- 
ed their faces towards home. 



CHAPTER LVII. 



*< la tdiooe company 
I shall review Sieilia ; for wboee sight 
I hare a woman^s longing.** 

WiMTBm*! Talk. 



To be detained at Dieppe till positiye intelligenoe came of the 
refusal of the English court to permit to the Reformer a safe 
passage through their territory, was no encouraging prepara* 
tion for the voyage and the struggle which should follow ; and 
it wlis not till late in April that this small company left the 
shores of France. 

Wearied out with expectation, with fatigue and illness, it 
was the sunset of the second day of May, when, following the 
Reformer and the two Edinburgh burgesses, who for months 
had loitered about the pier of Leith at every arrival from the 
continent, waiting for the appearance of John Knox, Magdalen 
and Isobel, closely wrapped in mantle and muffler, and follow- 
ed in their turn by two of the stoutest serving-men of these 
city dignitaries, made their weary way from Leith to Edin- 
Burgh. Veiled as they were, and wearied out with long ex- 
haustion, and sickening disappointed hope, they proceeded 
silently, Magdalen scarcely aware of the reverent respect which 
their guides showed to the Lady of Langley, and grateful when 
at length they left her to herself; but something revived by the 
firm soil under their feet, and the balmy air of this May night, 
they came at last to the house of Burgess John, where Dame 
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Marion hastened, with teare and cries of joy, to make them wel- 
come. Isobel withdrew to the room of state, which Magdalen, 
by right of her rank, was now to occupy ; and the young lady 
herself, throwing off her wrappings, entered the great parlour 
with anxious haste to hear how matters stood with Scotland and 
the Eeformation. 

'* So her Grace bath cast the mask at last," said John Knox, 
with a smile. 

" Alas ! reverend Sir, we were all deceived," said the Bur- 
gess. *' For mine own part, I held a lady's silken hand inca- 
pable of deeds so evil ; though, truth to tell, English Mary 
might have better taught us ; but so it is, that all the preachers 
are summoned at Stirling on the tenth day of May, and divers 
worthy gentlemen have entered surety for their coming." 

" With whom appear I, if God impede not," said John 
Knox, solemnly, "though no man answereth for me. What, 
my masters ! ye are not aflfrayed ? " 

"Nay, in a good cause I could even win the length of bat- 
tle," said John Sime, with boldness. ** But this Lady has sore 
deceived us all : after the summons was forth, and these divers 
gentlemen had entered their caution for the Gospellers, it pleas- 
ed my good Lord of Glencaim, and another trusty gentleman 
from the west, to make their suit unto her Grace to stay this 
evil. When, even in my lord's face, she had the boldness to 
declare, the Gitspellers should be banished forth of Scotland, 
whatsoe'er the Estates of Scotland had to say — and being mind- 
ed of her own word, made answer that princes were not to be 
called to the remembrance of their promises further than them- 
selves pleased to keep the same. Which words, my good Lord 
of Glencaim, mightily angered, said even here in the presence 
of sundry barons and gentlemen, the Laird of Langley, wor- 
shipful Lady, being present among the rest." 

"And know you where he is now?" cried Magdalen 
eagerly. 
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^' Unless it be even in the place that needs him most^" said 
the burgess, " in truth I cannot tell — ^for his honour is ever on 
the gait, and busy for the cause." 

" Lady," said John Knox, " sore for your tender frame and 
nurture, hath been this weary voyage. I will but tarry here 
until the morrow — thence to St. Johnstone, where the gather- 
ing is, that I may hie me to the front of battle ^ will it please 
you to tarry with these tried friends till I find my worshipful 
brother, your lord and husband ? for such gear as this is not 
for a woman's hands." . 

" I will be no burden on you, reverend friend," cried Mag- 
dalen. " Where so like is my lord to be as among the breth- 
ren in the north ? I will not cumber you — if it be jour plear 
sure, I will travel behind — ^but bid me not remain — ^it would 
break my heart" 

All the Reformer's kindness and respect for one, who was 
at once the friend of his wife, and the wife of his friend, could 
not restrain a slight gesture of impatience — ^but he paused long 
enough to soften his voice ere he replied, " It were better to 
stay — but I will not cross thee. True it is, many waters can- 
not quench love, and I doubt if I had thwarted Marjorie in as 
fond a thought Have thy will, lady — but now go comfort 
the flesh, and take rest ; you shall need it ere our joumeyings 
be done." 

With a low and reverent obeisance, Magdalen left tlie room. 
Though her first youth had bloomed and was gone, Magdalen's 
slight elastic figure was still eminently youthful, and her obedi- 
ence to this, and resistance to the former-desire of Knox — her 
humility at once and her wilfulness — gained her a kindly place 
in the hearts of those grave men, whose little assembly she left. 
They looked after her with softened glances — " Grod send her 
safe — a flower of grace," said one, lifting his cap with involun- 
tary reverence. " I know no odds since she stood even here a 
bride," said John Sime, proud and friendly, " and noble Lang- 
ley deserves a loving spouse full well." 
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*' To our counsel, friends," s^d the Reformer abruptly — his 
eye too had followed Magdalen with wistful kindness — the last 
present remembrance of his own household and dearest ones — 
but their time was not to be wasted so. Some of the lesser 
barons of the neighbourhood and citizens of Edinburgh, had 
been sent for already, and came in one by one, each with his 
separate bit of intelligence, of advice, or offered aid, and every 
moment was of value to the cause. 

In the great chamber, Magdalen found Dame Marion, heap- 
ing a little table with delicacies for her own refreshment This 
city matron was a woman blessed with the natural humility of 
kindness — never so happy as when ministering to the comfort 
or happiness of others. The burgess's wife had not been able 
to learn that her servants might be as fitly employed in such 
duties as she — and few, who had her kind offices serving them, 
and her kind glances anxiously surveying the board, to invent, 
if possible, an additional comfort, would have easily consented 
to be turned over to indifferent hands. A hastily cooked chick- 
en, a small half-dried haddock carefully dressed, with wheaten 
scones of the best, and a delicate little goblet for vrine, were ar- 
ranged upon the table, and Dame Marion, with the courtesy 
due to Magdalen's superior station, craved her to sit down and 
partake. 

" If you will sit with me, and permit Isobel," said Mag- 
dalen — "• and dear Dame Marion, my head is dizzy, I under- 
stood not all they said ; tell me how everything has passed, and 
when my lord was here." 

^* He was here, sweet lady, when the oration was made to 
the Regent," said Dame iferion; "I mind him holding upon 
his arm auld Sir James, that is sair failed with years — and a 
great procession they made, bound to the palace. Did your 
ladyship ever see the auld Laird of Calder, Sir James Sandi- 
landsf" 

"No, dame." 
15* 
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^ He's like some grand auld tower for stature and nobilitie 
— and ye may be sure a braver gentleman nev^ rode to court 
or castle/' said Dame Marion; ^ but he's far stricken in years now, 
an aged man. Walking down the High Street from where they 
held their council, it was meet he suld be supported, and the 
Laird of Langley gat the office. ' £h I ' said I to mysel, ' if Mrs. 
Isobel that was here with Mr. John, and her bonnie young lady, 
could but see this day I' — ^for it was even like no other thing but 
noble Youdith succouring noble Eild, and baith following the 
great cause — ^and thus they went by to the gate of Holyrude. 
I was aye a favourer of this Regent mysel," said Dame Marion, 
looking down, ^ for my Lord of Arran was naething but a whil- 
liwhaw, and I thought who so fit as the mother to see to the 
bairn's house ; but how was I to foresee all the ill that should 
be&lH" 

*^And what of my lord, Dame Marion ?" said Magdalen, 
anxiously. 

" Nay, lady, there was nothing of your lord," continued the 
matron ; *^ the oration was made even as I say, and her Grace 
promised fair ; and preaching was set up in sundry places. Eh, 
lady, you heard of Mr. Walter Mill, the blessed mart3rr, and 
how he sufifered like a lamb at the proud Primate's hands ! 
but no sooner was a' done, than she hushed up her auld feud 
with this base Hamilton, the Archbishop, and naething but 
threatening on her tongue, and evil in her heart Then a' was 
unsaid had been said before, and a' the persecutions of Arrran's 
days, and waur, were bound to our backs, and the preachers 
summoned to Stirling to get their judgment there. When 
that was done, came my Lord of Glencaim out of the west 
with mair that served the truth, and went up to speak with her 
Grace — but wijth little grace, good sooth, met she their petition, 
and mocked at them, and as good as said she cared not 
what promises she broke. Lady, I can fathom a lee^— but canna 
fathom them that make a vow and turn upon you and say they 
never meant to keep the same." 
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" Nay, Dame Marion — but when my Lord Glencaim came 
back ? " said Magdalen, hurriedly. 

" Certwn noble gentlemen- had even gathered into the great 
parlour, lady — so meikle are our humble chalmers honoured — 
and were waiting on my lord. The noble Laird of Langley 
was among them, as I said, and J was fain when I looked upon 
him, and put him in mind I stood nigh . to see him wedded. 

* And what of your worshipful lady, sir ? ' said I ; with that the 
light trembled in his face, and a yearning look was in his e'e. 

* Ah I Dame Marion,' said the laird, * hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.' And that was a' he could say." 

Dame Marion's dainty viands stood untouched, and her 
guest turned away to weep. 

"Dear heart, would I grieve her ? " said Dame Marion, with 
a half-appeal to Isobel ; " but well I wot the Laird of Langley 
will be fain when he hears of his bonnie bride in Scotland. 
Good Mistress Isobel, will the lady tarry here ? " 

" We go to the north on the morrow," said Isobel ; ** my 
lady bids me to be ready to set forth again." 

" Well away ! will she to the wars ? " said Dame Marion, 
with dismay; " so tender a lady, and so fair ; but I ken well 
that nouther walls nor gates, nouther death nor peril, far less 
words and wishes, can keep baclPa loving heart." 



CHAPTER LVm. 

" Oh, thou loud war I 
'TiB easy to outstrip the slow-foot, Peace, 
But thou art swift of pace, and gain'st the court 
Ere thy pursuer can " 

Old Plat. 

Across the Firth again, across the silvery Tay— -end the walk 
of the fair city of St Johnstone glow under the setting sun. 
The busy streets wear the unfailing aspect of a time of great 
public excitement — ^groups about the comers — earnest discus- 
sions upon church steps, and by the doors of booths ; and the 
eager inquiry, " What news ? " in every man's face, show suffi- 
ciently how unanimous is the interest of the population in the 
pending question. 

The small body of gentlemen escorting Knox and his com- 
panions attract general attention as they ride into the town ; 
and many an enquiring face turned towards them, asks as well 
as look can ask, what is the new arrival here. But strange 
preparations seem in progress which astonish the new comers 
more than they themselves startle the townsfolk. Evident 
attempts at defence upon the walls, and a strong muster of the 
city guard, enlivened by many private retainers armed and in 
warlike array, give the peaceful city the aspect of a place which 
looks for attack or siege. It is true the ordinary traffic remains 
undisturbed — the gates are open with no more apparent pre- 
caution than in times of peace ; but a certain air of alert and 
wary observation, and of readiness for every chance, show the 
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strangere, as by a sudden revelation, that the state of matters 
must have changed. 

The quick eye of Knox took in these preparations at a 
glance. 

" Evil advised — evil advised," he said, shaking his head in 
grave displeasure. *' Let us even make our compearance in our 
Master's name, all Scotland standing by, to see fair dealing ; 
but I would not keep my head by shedding of blood, till I was 
sorer bestead than I have ever been. Fie! — this seems not 
well." 

They had by this time reached a house in the principal 
street, whose size and importance scarcely warranted the little 
group of serving-men in various liveries collected about the 
foot of the open^uter stair. 

With anxious eyes had Magdalen Hepburn examined from 
the edge of her screen the passengers on these thronging ways, 
and her heart startled her with its loud and anxious throbbing, 
as John Sime advanced to lift her from her horse. 

^'Patience, lady," said the Edinburgh burgess, who had 
been the guide of the party and had advanced before them to 
prepare the way ; " patience, lady — he will return ere long ; 
but the good Laird of Langley is not here." 

It was almost a relief from the overpowering tremor of ex- 
pectation which had fallen upon Magdalen ; and not until a 
few minutes had passed did she feel the blank fainting of her 
disappointment By that time she stood upon the pavement, 
shivering and vainly endeavouring to support herself, while she 
leaned heavily upon her companion. 

" Nay, be of courage, gentle lady," said the good burgess, 
^ thy lord is very well; and look to this kind mistress, come to 
bid you welcome to St. Johnstone." 

'* I thank you, good friend," said Magdalen, mechanically ; 
but her eyes sought the ground to conceal her sudden tears. 
Isobel came to her in haste. 
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*^ Dear lady, you fail of courtesy ; these gentlemen tarry for 
your first entering — ^and look up, Lady Maidlin, see — ^you are 
waited for." 

Magdalen looked up as she was bidden, and withdrew her 
yeil. A comely middle-aged woman, with a look of eager 
hospitality and embarrassment, stood on the stair, waiting with 
a blush and anxious diffidence of manner, the lady's notice. 

" You are kindly welcome, madam — ^kindly welcome," said 
the mistress of the house, eagerly; " it's no for a lady like you, 
but it's our best, and the noble Laird of Langley's bonnie lady 
has a right to the best of every dwelling in these parts ; will it 
please ye come in ! " 

Magdalen could not tell whence her sudden invigoration 
came. She sprang lightly up the steps, returning with a slight 
and blushing courtesy the salutations of the bystanders who 
had heard her name — and held out her hand to her hostess 
with a tear and a smile. 

^ Good friend, has my lord been here ? " said Magdalen. 

The honest matron was moved almost to sympathetic 
weeping. 

" Well-a-day, he went hence but this veiy morning ! — ^and 
a fain man will he be to ken his lady hame ; but madam, as 
soon as fleet foot and keen heart can carry him, he'll be back 
anon." 

While Magdalen mastered the additional pang of having 
missed this meeting by so short a space, and followed Mistress 
Euphame Murray into her private apartments, the Reformer, 
under the guidance of John Sime, had reached the principal 
room of the house — a well sized apartment, looking out into 
the street. By the table sat several gentlemen, who seemed to 
have paused in their discussion to wait the arrival of the stran- 
ger. The powerful contrast between the stem dark face of one, 
aud the gentle but manly countenance of another of these 
councillors, shone singularly clear in the bright evening light 
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which surrounded the head of Erskiue of Dun, as with a glory. 
Lord Ruthven's hand toyed with his sword, its familiar play- 
thing, and he rose, as if to mark that he was but a visitor here ; 
with another purpose Erskine also rose to receive the guest for 
whose coming alt had longed and waited. The others present 
were principally the summoned preachers, and some burgesses 
of the town. 

" What, has your purpose changed ? " asked Knox. The 
Reformer fixed his eyes with a look of enquiry up#n the noble- 
man who remained standing, and with a slight momentary 
knitting of his brows, seemed to interrogate "will he go, or 
stay!" 

" I have returned but a day, foiled of my mission," said 
Erskine. " Hearken, reverend friend : we feared her Graos 
might esteem us come in rebellious sort — the whole congregar 
tion of Dundee, the gentlemen of the Meams and many faAih- 
fill in these parts being minded to keep the tryst with the 
preachers at Stirling — and albeit they should come unarmed, 
my purpose was set to go before, lest her Grace might be dis- 
mayed. Hearing of this, the Regent dealt with me to stay their 
journey, giving fair promise on her part to remit the summons, 
and leave the preachers unmolested. By hand of write I con- 
veyed this message to the brethren, and here they dwelt at rest, 
thinking not to be called upon : when lo ! I find her Grace pur- 
poses nothing but treachery, and hath letters ready prepared to 
put them to the horn, and forbid all men give them succour as 
rebels for their non-compearance ; wherefore I came forth pri- 
vily,»and by break of day this morning arrived hither from 
Stirling, Farther measure we have taken none actual — save to 
send forth letters to the Congregation of the west, by the hand 
of Langley, and to look we have bars to our doors, and strength 
on our wally in case of scathe." 

" And my noble lord ? " said Knox, turning rapidly upon 
the silent noblem^m, " is he with us, or against us ? " 
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^< Sir, I shall compel no man to oiher worship than his heart 
approves,'' said Lord Ruthven ; ^' farther my thoughts do not 
travel — ^but the present company feareth no spy in me." 

i" Your lordship will pardon a brief speech ? " said the Re- 
former. *' Qood. brethren, I come hither out of my assured rest 
at y6ur call— ^now I pray you show to me, how I can best serve 
the truth and you." 

. > The litUe company hastily gathered round him — ^his weari- 
ness, his longi&sting, and the weakness of his frame, were all 
forgotten ; and John Knox now only remembered with a tri- 
umphant thanksgiving, that he had attained to the brunt of the 
battle where he had so long prayed and longed to be. 

And Magdalen Hepburn sat at a high upper window, and 
looked out upon the picturesque street — the slowly darkening 
sunset, the slowly dispersing groups without. Such rest and 
home-like quiet ^ere in the skies, such comfort in the homely 
voices, the cries of children, and tongues of mothers that came 
to her from below. Behind her stood Isobel, vacantly looking 
forth, and seeing only long stretches of visionary moorland, 
where fair S^. Johnstone lay in the gloaming, veiled with this 
sweet dim atmosphere of calm. At the other end of the dark 
room, a fine boy of twelve years old, the eldest of Patrick Mur- 
ray's children — ^the pride of father and mother — ^kept watch 
with chivalrous childish enthusiasm, lest the lady should be dis- 
turbed. 

Disappointment and pain seemed overpast with Magdalen, 
she herself could not tell why — and sweet was the weeping 
that came among her prayers, and dear the hope in her heart 
'^ But some few days, and Paul will return," said Magdalen, as 
she went to her peaceful rest. ** I will see my child, anon," 
said Isobel — ere God bestowed upon her weariness such sleep 
as He gives to his beloved — and these two wanderers and pil- 
grims rested in comfort and in hope. 



CHAPTER LIX, 

" I have heard you say 
Honour and policy, like unsevered iiriends^ 
lu the war do grow together." 

CoRioLAmrs. 

The May sunshine lies warm and bright upon the fertile shire 
of Ayr. The little gardens white with blossoms, the hedgerows 
fragrant with hawthorn, the whole country dewy and full of 
odours, refresh the soul of the wayfarer. But peace, and the 
fair promise of peace, which lies so softly on hill and field, has 
little place in the minds of those who travel by these verdant 
roads. " First pure, then peaceable," says their faith, and the 
first has to be reached, whatever the cost may be. 

The paths are glistening with an early shower, and the 
leaves glow and twinkle between the soft wind that is abroad, 
and the genial May sun. Wherever you can see by every high- 
way and lane, little bands of gentlemen are gathering to the 
grey and humble church which stands within this reverent en- 
closure of graves. Scores of serving men about, hold the 
horses of their masters, and themselves press as near as they 
may to hear what they can of the proceedings within. Noble- 
men, knights, and minor barons, yeomen of substance, burgess- 
es of the adjacent towns, and even peasants in homespun grey, 
crowd within the walls. You will see by a glance that " Refor- 
mation "has been made in this church already — that before the 
disrobed altar, with its bare space and vacant candlesticks^ 
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stands a reading desk bearing a great Bible, and that the Saint 
has forsaken his shrine in this littie niche apart The church is 
low and dark with heavy rounded arches and pillars of great 
thickness, and here and there the dim blazonry of an antique 
coat of arms placed above an arch, or a sepulchral effigy in the 
gloom of the upper comers, give a sombre historical ornamen- 
tation to these bare cold walls. On benches, on folding stools 
and rude chairs, and standing in groups wherever there is space, 
a large assembly is collected, and jealous though the times are, 
you can see the peasant's homespun coat brushing the velvet 
sleeve of the high descended laird, and the burgess's gold chain 
glittering side by side with the jewelled cap and rich embroidery 
of the young noble. The little church is thronged in every 
part — the chancel itself, into which you look from the further 
end as into a cavern, with its highly elevated floor, and slightly 
lowered roo^ is alive with earnest faces strangely lighted up by 
the dim faint many-coloured light which shines through the 
great window in the end. 

A grave and dignified man, standing on the chancel steps, 
reads from a paper in his hand. His black doublet and hose, 
his close skull cap, and bonnet of black stuff, and his falling 
band, proclaim the unarmed man a preacher of the Reforma- 
tion. Placed at either side of him, but on the lower step, two 
gentlemen of bolder bearing guard the man of peace. One of 
a fiery and vehement countenance fixes his eyes and his atten- 
tion eagerly on the reader, and bites his lip as he proceeds ; the 
other, to whom this letter either is familiar or indifferent, turns 
his regard towards the assembled company, and eagerly examines 
their aspect and bearing. His face is bronzed and slightly 
marked wit^ exposure to all weathers, and his strong athletic 
figure seems to have got rid of every encumbrance — everything 
but the massive framework, the elements of strength and 
vigour, and endurance, which fit him for his toil. His eyes 
^ discuss this assembly with ceaseless animation, brightening here 
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and there as they faU upon a known face — and you see that 
he himself has no need of being moved by the document which 
is read) but that he eagerly watches and calculates its effect on 
others. 

^ I ever thought she was false, like all her race," burst from 
the lips of the impatient Laird of Gathgirth, who stood on the 
other side of the preacher. Paul Hepburn, who held the place 
at his right hand, raised his finger to call for silence. "" Lords 
and gentlemen, the congregation look for nothing but siege and 
battle in St. Johnstone. What say you ? I must carry your 
answer back to them that sent me — will you aid or no ! " 

A mingled din of voices broke upon the silence. Here a 
compromiser cried, "' Keep the peace in Grod's name as long as 
it may be kept." Another advised, ^^ Let the men of Si John- 
stone hold their own. Marry, we will even do as much when 
the Lady gars ride her army westaway ! " 

" Meddle not in other men's quarrels," shouted one, '^ the 
peace of Kyle is nearer than the strife in the North." 

^ Fie on ye, cowards ! " cried another. " He that speaks, 
set fiur tryst, and every man in my lairdship shall follow at his 
heels!" 

** Gentlemen, let every man serve his conscience," said Glen- 
cairn, suddenly rising in the midst ^ I will by God's grace see 
my brethren in St Johnstone — ^yea, though never man go with 
me, but a good pike upon my shoulder. I had rather die 
with that company than live after them in such a world." 

A unanimous hum drowned the conclusion of this speech — 
so many voices mingled together, that all Paul Hepburn's 
anxiety could not distinguish what the general concord of the 
company was — ^but his brightening eyes told the intelligence 
conveyed by this other faculty, and soon he could distinguish 
through the storm of sounds, the individual shout with which 
every man named the number of his adherents, and his readi- 
ness for immediate action. The bold voice of Glencaim had 
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given the multitude what it wanted, a leader and example, and 
every mind followed in this strong unanimous tide. 

In a shorter time than he himself could credit, Paul Hep- 
bum found himself riding with Glencaim, the Lords Boyd and 
Ochiltree — the latter a Stuart, and of kin to the royal house 
— and a host of lesser gentlemen, at the head of a compact 
small army, numbering between two and three thousand ; and 
well named, so much was the heart and conscience of every 
private man in these ranks, of every degree, engaged for this 
enterprise, the Congregation of the West 

The districts that sent forth Bruce and Wallace, gave no de- 
generate representatives to the present emergency ; and the 
peasant, whose forefathers had transmitted to him the inherit- 
ance of Lollard doctrine and righteous life, pressed on the 
march with courage as stout and earnest, as did the 'peers of 
Scotland who headed the array. 

This eager band wasted little time in resting. When they 
had come as far as Glasgow, a somewhat striking incident 
tested their devotion. The Lion King, the fount of honour, 
and head of heraldry in Scotland, stayed the advancing con- 
gregation, and with the full pomp of his office, commanded in 
the name of King and Queen, and by her Grace's command, 
that every man should return to his own house, nor succour the 
recusants of the north, under pain of treason, and all its attend- 
ant penalties. 

In grim silence, the men of Kyle and Carrick looked on, 
grasping the firmer to spear and pike, and pressing forward 
each upon his neighbour. 

" My lord, an your spring be played, we will pass upon our 
way," said Glencairn, contemptuously — and with a prouder and 
a firmer step marched on the 'Congregation of the West. 



CHAPTER LX. 

** I hope ali will be well— we must be patient.'' 
Hamlst. 

While the western Reformers, stirred by the appeal of the 
north, proceeded thus unanimously to the succour of their fel- 
low-believers, and while the preachers summoned at one time 
to the royal presence, and treacherously absolved from this 
summons to be afterwards declared contumacious and recusants, 
lay in the fair city of Perth, vigilant and apprehensive, expect- 
ing nothing but riege, the wavering policy of the Queen Regent 
suffered another change. No small test of the royal courage 
were those stout heretics, every man among them ready to be a 
martyr if need was, who were heard of on the fords of Forth, 
steadily marching towards St. Johnstone ; and Mary of Guise 
was learned in the wiles of evasive treaty, and artful procrasti- 
nation, these pitfalls, self-created, of her descendants. Unaware 
of the advantageous position in which the advancing reinforce- 
ments placed them, disturbed by cross rumours of the failure 
of their mission to the west at one time, and at another of Glen- 
cairn's advancing party interrupted and turned back, and above 
all, in all circumstances eager to keep peace, the " Congrega- 
tion " in Perth, and the council of eminent Reformers at its 
head, gave a willing ear to renewed negotiations with the 
court One embassy after another, a sort of miniature fore- 
shadowing of those long drawn out and painful parleyings by 
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which the first Charles Stuart convinced at once his Mends and 
foes of his untruth, occupied the attention of John Knox and 
his coadjutors. A stout little Commonwealth, brotherly and 
courageous, the citizens of Perth held by their religious leaders, 
but the element of doubt and hesitation was supplied by the 
presence of Lord Kuthven, who did not know his own mind 
sufficiently to give any measure his hearty concurrence, but who 
was still too notable and important a person, both in right of 
his own rank, and of his position here, to be left out And 
there was the gentle Erskine on the. other hand, true as good 
faith itself, but ever leaning to the milder side, refusing to be- 
lieve in falsehood, and ready to trust to the last extremity a 
plighted word, while no one of all the assembled council, how- 
ever suspidous of the Regent and her advisers, was disposed to 
maintain resistance when she propounded terms of peace. 

" No tidings, lady — they say no tidings still,'' said Mistress 
Euphame, hastening to relieve the anxiety of Magdalen, when 
Patrick Murray returned from a meeting of the leaders of the 
Reformation in one of the city churches ; " but much word of 
watches set on all the fords of Forth, and wild Highlandmen 
brought down from the hills. Na, lady, but if Glencairn be 
abroad with all his westland men, do you think the loons of 
France or the kernes from ayont Tay will hinder him ? I trow 
not so — ^for I come of westland blood by the mother's side 
mysel." 

'* Ah, Dame Euphame ! it is hard to know naught but this 
— ^that there are no tidings,*' said Magdalen ; and Magdalen's 
face was very pale. 

" I ken the sickening at the heart," said the city matron, 
" and I've heard say it was sorer to bear than certain ill ; but, 
lady, I think not so — for it is ever sweet to hope." 

^ Nay, Isobel's heart longs as much as mine," said Mag- 
dalen, yet Isobel neither weeps nor makes a moan; yet it 
is weary, hoping, hoping, year on year, and never to see aught 
but hope 1 " 
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Isobel, who gave no demonstration of her feelings, had 
turned away her face on Mrs. Euphame's entrance, perhaps to 
hide the pang and flush of anxiety and bitter throb of disap- 
pointment with which she too heard that there were no 
tidings. 

" Dear lady, little Ruthven whispers me," said Isobel, with 
her tender motherly art turning the thoughts of Magdalen from 
their immediate pain, ^' and says you were pleased to promise 
him a tale of our travels— how* we sojourned by the lake at 
Geneva, and how we journeyed with Mr. John ; and he has 
ended every task for his master, and had praise in all to-day." 

"Nay, madam, the child is over bold," said Dame 
Euphame, with a start of apprehension ; for Magdalen's rank 
was no less honoured in the house of Patrick Murray, than if 
she had been mistress and liege lady instead of guest. 

But the elder boy drew near, half-timidly, half-confident ; 
and Httle Ruthven looked out with a wistful face from the 
shadow of IsobePs gown. " My tale will be sad to-night," said 
Magdalen. '^ I would a little bird would come with the mor- 
row to bring tidings to me." 

" Lady, I would break through the queen's bands, and tra- 
vel night and day, to bring you word," cried Patie Murray, 
with sparkling eyes. 

"Dame Euphame, will you give him to me to be my 
.page ? " said Magdalen, laying her hand upon her favourite's 
head, " and my lord will breed him bravely, because he would 
be so true a little knight to me ; but I think little Ruthven 
would love to travel forth to foreign parts, he craves to hear of 
yonder far country so." 

" The lady said, the sun and the snow — they aye dazzled 
white on the hills," said the younger child, in bashful explana- 
tion, " and the hills were high up to heaven — Mistress Isobel 
told me so." 

" And the lake lay sweet below the moon, little Ruthven," 
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said Magdalen, '^ and tbe wind ruffled on the water's edge like 
an angel passing by, and we were wont to go hither and thi- 
ther, Isobel and I, always thinking of home — and never looked 
to the great heights all glistening white as snow, but we 
thought upon Scotland far away, and sighed in our hearts, oh, 
to be there ! — ^for a shepherd's shieling in a glen was better to 
us in our thoughts than the greatest palace in the strange land 
— we ever longed to be back again, both Isobel and I ! " 

" And, madam, we are here," said Isobel, in a low and so- 
lemn tone ; for Isobel answered not only her lady, but the anx- 
ious yearnings of her own heart 

" For I wist always of my lord in fightings and in jour- 
neys," continued Magdalen ; " and when I would have slept 
by night, I heard the shout of battle in the wind, and the dreary 
sigh of wailing in the midnight rain; and Isobel had ever 
thought of her dearest child, dwelling afar among the Lam- 
mermuirs, and her soul was sad, and yearned for Alice, when 
I sent forth my heart towards my lord and home. Look you, 
Isobel weeps — ^but for me, I think I will not weep again till my 
lord comes here to me." 

" Madam, is that the gallant Laird of Langley that dwelt 
here f " asked little Patie Murray, eagerly ; " when I am a man 
I will follow him, for they say he takes never rest — and all for 
sake of Scotland and persecuted faith I " 

Magdalen's boast of weeping no more was overcome by 
this, and while Isobel turning her head aside, hastily wiped off 
her own heavier tears, the Lady of Langley with proud affec- 
tion drew her hand over her wet eyes. 

" In truth I think naught is so dear to my lord's heart," 
said Magdalen, in a subdued and gentle voice, but her heart 
added her own name to the name of Scotland, and Paul's deep 
tenderness for his bride, so well remembered, softened into 
sweeter excellence his long enduring labours for the faith ; " yet 
I almost fear for mine own self, I am so faint-hearted," she con- 
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tinued, faltering ; '* for alas, Dame Euphame, what shall be&l 
me, if my lord miscarries in these bitter wars ? " 

" Nay, lady, I see not how the Congregation could mis- 
carry," said Dame Eupharae ; " pity on us and our bonnie St. 
Johnstone if my Lady Regent and her Frenchmen won the 
day I But wherefore should they win the day ? If she be gov- 
ernor of all the land, yet I count she was not bom to the same 
like my good lord, and your own self, madam, not to count the 
like of my good man and me — and for strength and valour, the 
very moorland carles of the west I reckon as good as a fremd 
knight ; for it's hame and the truth the knaves do battle for, 
and that puts faith in failing hands — and right is on our side, 
lady, wherefore should we miscarry? noJx> say God fights every 
day for his ain cause." 

Dame Euphame's voice slightly raised in enthusiasm, sank 
solemnly as she concluded, and the open face of her pretty boy 
flushed with childish ardour as he stood proudly by his mo- 
ther's side. 

" Madam," said Patie Murray, " Lord Ruthven has a page 
less than me, and yet wears steel at his side. I'll get a sword 
and a headpiece, and away to seek the Laird of Langley, and 
ride at his back night and morrow, till a' the wars be done ! " 

Magdalen hid her face with one hand, while she laid the 
other caressingly on the shoulder of her little champion ; but 
Magdalen's silent thanks touched Patie out of his flush of man- 
ful courage, and he had much ado, as he looked upon the Lady 
of Langley's hidden face, to keep the tears within his own eye- 
lids. The boy was mightily ashamed of these signs of weak- 
ness, and with much annoyance turned away his face from little 
Ruthven's wondering wide open eyes. 

" It is well for a cause when babes would fight," said Isobel. 
<' Lady Maidlin, the boy speaks to comfort you ; dear child, take 
heart" 

^ Babes will be men anon," said Dame Euphame, proudly ; 
16 
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^ oby wae is me, my winsome Patie, I may wail and ciy well-a- 
day or a' is done, for the weary wars that steal my bairn from 
me ! — but, madam, think you the countiy shall miscarry where 
the son is so early ready for the father's place ? " 

*'Nay, Dame Euphame!" And Magdalen remembered 
with momentary shame that she thought not of the country, 
nor even of the faith in the first place, but of one brave man's 
perils and dangers in the wars ; and she turned from her own 
musings with compunction and a sigh. 

^ I marvel if Isobel has ever told you how strange it was to 
hear little ones like you speaking in a strange tongue ! ^ said 
Magdalen, turning with an effort towards the child at her knee ; 
^the sound of it, like learned doctors discussing somewhat 
which we might not understand; and those sweet strange 
psalms and verses — you remember, Isobel ? " 

" But great peace was in all their borders," said Isobel ; 
^ those good households, mistress, whom no man made afraid, 
and houses where the word was taught, sitting down and rising 
up, and never priest nor bishop to say nay ; oh, for such a day 
in Scotland ! and surely in good time it will come anon." 

" I will but light the lamp, lady, and look to my aumrie 
that there is wherewith to set forth the table," said Dame Eu- 
phame, '^ and then with your good pleasure I will sit me down 
and hear what you say, for I was ever blythe to hear tell of 
foreign parts, and it well becomes my bairns and me to have a 
kind thought of them that succoured you. Mr. John will come 
hither to eat a morsel before he takes his rest ; I will but spread 
the table, and be back belive." 

As Dame Euphame spoke, she lighted the lamp which 
threw its faint rays down upon the large dim chamber, and the 
little group who were gathered near the window. A little light 
still came in through the casement, but the waning day and 
the feeble lamp, made little more than twilight after all. 

With its oaken panels, its dark roof, and heavy cumbrous 
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furniture, and the faint glimmer of its waxed and slippery floor, 
Mistress Euphame Murray's dwelling room looked large, and 
dim, and shadowy, like a hall of romance, in this faint light. 
The active step of Dame Euphame bustling about her house- 
hold preparations, spreading her snow-white cloth, her silver 
drinking cups, her cakes of bread, and stoup of wine, was the 
only movement visible in the apartment, for Magdalen sat in 
the recess of the window, with only the drapery of her dark 
dress falling softly from the kindred colour of the oak ; and the 
children ve^ hushed and reverential beside her, waiting in 
perfect stillness for their mother's approach ; and Isobel's de- 
tached and separated figure, in its ample kirtle of black, and 
snowy coif, stood out from the dim background in motionless 
musing too. Dame Euphame's simple mind was full of natural 
curiosity, her task was soon executed, and she too advanced 
towards the silent little group who awaited her, and drew a 
heavy stool near to Isobel. " Now, madam, if it please you," 
said the matron, respectfully, " I will not disturb you more." 

But Magdalen remained silent ; her thoughts were gone far 
out of her own reach, wandering after Paul in his unknown 
wanderings; disappointed, anxious, full of longing, yet never- 
theless full of hope — for to-morrow brought always its new 
world of possibility and expectation, and every new to-morrow 
brought a greater probability with it of his own sudden arrival 
here. 

" There are many strange ways in yonder place, mistress," 
said Isobel, seeing with the quick glance of affection her lady's 
pre-occupied thoughts ; " but yet I do admire wherever I have 
wandered, how God makes a kind heart towards the forlorn 
and the solitary ; Christian people dwelling at home have pity 
upon strangers, as indeed we wist of to our comfort here." 

" Nay — say not so," said Dame Euphame eagerly, " should 
I count the Lady of Langley for a stranger, or you who have 
followed her far and n«ar ? A burgess of St Johnstone hath a 
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worthy place, Mistress Isobel, and think you it becomes us to 
serve them grudgingly who serve us with their best blood ? — 
Now, heaven forefend — for an we are low in degree — ^though 
my husband comes of a gentle race as is well known, albeit, he 
takes no state upon him — ^I would not for all the North Coun- 
trie, be a churl at heart Nay, good friend — ^but blythe am I 
to entertain the lady — ^and a blythe woman would I be could 
I bring her tidings, I doubt not, you were often sick at heart 
and solitary, Mistress Isobel, dwelling so far away among the 
fremd — but now I warrant you, we are all friends 0t home." 

^' My lady started at every footstep without I have seen 
her tremble to hear the falling leaves — always looking forth 
and longing for tidings from home," said Isobel. "Dear heart, 
she thought of no more pining if we had but once set foot on 
Scottish ground — ^yet, here we have dwelt many days, and my 
lord wots not still — ^and it was a sore travel for a tender lady 
crossing the angry sea.'' 

" Nay, were it but for that, I would have pity of all perse- 
cuted folk," said Dame Euphame. " I would not for a king's 
ransom go forth upon the sea. Save thee, child ! — ^the gentle 
Tay, and a fisher's boat, are not like the ships and the ocean 
Mistress Isobel wots of — where there is never the pleasant sight 
of green hills or shore ; but always the dreary waters, and the 
dim douds, and the sky, and everything else, as you would 
think, gone forth out of the world." 

'^Not to say great storms and tempests terrible to see," 
said Isobel, conspiring with the mother, to terrify the scared yet 
bold curiosity of little Ruthven, who listened with all his eyes 
and ears — *' it was this that Mistress Marjorie trembled to think 
of for sake of her little ones." 

" Now by your favour," interrupted Dame Euphame, eager- 
ly, " is this lady a fair-featured woman, and young as they say ? 
I have heard she comes of English blood, and is well bom — 
Nay, I trow, never man had better desert of a worthy and a 
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noble spouse — but youthful and well favoured ? — ^is it even as 
they say?" 

This matter of womanly curiosity awoke even the slumber- 
ing attention of Magdalen — and she hastened to answer with a 
smile — 

" There was not a sweeter face in all the Border, Dame 
Euphame — I am assured a fairer looks not forth upon this night 
— and the sweetest heart withal 1 — But Isobel, Marjorie were a 
peaceful companion now ; her faith is so calm, she knows not 
fear." 

" Well, lady, they say a good wife is a gift from heaven," 
said Dame Euphame musingly, " but beauty truly is but a 
carnal grace, and favour is vain, as saith the word. I should 
have thought but of a grave and godly dame, if one had named 
the wife of Mr. John to me." 

" But it is no blessing to be evil featured," said Magdalen, 
" and there never was saint on earth more godly than Marjorie. 
Nay, providence hath only thus more endowed her, to glad her. 
home the more — I marvel how they are, Isobel, in peaceful 
Geneva to-night ? " 

** No lack of cheer, lady, when there are little children," 
said Dame Euphame, whose heart was a mother^s heart in 
every corner, " and knave-bairns baith ?■— I reckon neither Satan 
himself nor a' the great princes that league with him, have 
great comfort to see a godly race at the back of Mr. John — 
one of that blood is over much for them ; but props of the 
gospel in God's pleasure, I warrant these little bairns will grow 
to be." 

" I have seen when the sons were far other than the father," 
said Isobel, "thy little varlets, dame, how bold they be! — ^I 
think Patie will be no worthy burgess, but a noble man at 
arms." 

" Hush, good friend, evil enough comes in his own pate I 
know," cried the anxious mother — ^** go to the inner chamber, 
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Patie, and whisper thy father — say it grows late at e'en, and 
the table is spread." 

The little company dispersed. Mrs. Euphame to make 
more additions to her hospitable provision — Isobel to superin- 
tend some of the household arrangements, and the boy to bear 
his mother's message to the inner room, where the master of 
the house sat with the Reformer receiving instructions for a 
public mission — Magdalen alone, remained by the window, 
while little Ruthven strajdng from her footstool, peered into 
the &miliar comers on some errand of childish investigation for 
a lost toy or balL Passing groups loitered along the dim un- 
lighted street without, passing voices and scraps of conversation 
fell upon the half abstracted ear which received them faintly, 
like far off echoes of her own thoughts. The subject was 
everywhere the same — if few among them had the same vivid 
interest as Magdalen in the safe arrival of Glencairn, every one 
had a personal stake in the security of the city ; and there were 
voices even among those passers by, which longed by name for 
the bold hand and wise counsels of Langley — ^in his own per- 
son, worth a band of meaner soldiers. With a strange tingle 
of delight, Magdalen bent forward to the speakers in involun- 
tary gratitude, and her heart was moved to involuntary glad- 
ness and a little overflow of thanksgiving. Though Paul was 
not here to make Scotland home to her, yet how great was the 
difference — those foreign people of Geneva with their strange 
tongue and divers interests, to whom Langley was but an un- 
couth word — and the homely passers-by of this street of St 
Johnstone, where the name most dear to Magdalen was a name 
of honour, familiar to every lip — and where- many a heart, be- 
sides this one most devoted to him, rose up to call him blessed, 
and to commend his safety to God — a pillar of the commonweal 
— a shelter and strength to the timorous people and the strug- 
gling faith. Magdalen leant back in her window seat unseen, 
in tearful joy and thoughtfulness — ^the gloom of her disappoint- 
ment could not stand upon the balm of this. 
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"No tidiDgs, no tidings — ^they say the truth," said John 
Knox at the supper table — " but a hundred tongues of rumour 
as ye may well trow. I bid you take courage, lady — ^your wor- 
ship^l husband is no light pleader to be set aside by a naysay 
— &nd I fear nothing, we shall see Langley at the gates anon, 
with a thousand men at his hand.— -I would he were here even 
now| and stout Glencairn ; for I love not timid councils. Master 
Patrick, though I be a man of peace." 

** The queen mother has knowledge of us now," said Patrick 
Murray, " and cannot think longer, reverend Sir, to put us from 
the truth either by fraud or force — I must even believe with the 
good Laird of Dun, she shall keep to her treaty now." 

" Ye have my full good will to try," said the Reformer, " I 
would condemn none without full proof; but mark you, / trust 
her not, and good sooth would rather hear of the men of Kyle 
— rather of Glencairn and Langley, though they brought never 
a follower — safe on the threshold of St. Johnstone, than the fair- 
est promise of peace this lady ever made. Fie upon authority 
that makes its plighted word of thus small account ! K ye 
scorn a false knave for your servitor, how reckon you of a false 
prince for the ruler of your land ? " 

" These be perilous words," said Patrick Murray, sinking 
his voice, " but, I question not, most true." 

Dame Euphame looked round into the half lighted comers 
with a glance of fear ; none but members of their own house- 
hold were present, And the good matron with a woman's instinc- 
tive love of daring, turned to the Beformer once again, as if to 
bid him go on. 

" Nay, worthy mistress," said John Knox, " I would not have 
my rude speech put a house of good in peril ; I will say my 
thoughts in another place — only, friend, ye shall have my free 
good will to trust the Regent, as I say — ^fear not for that ; lady, 
I pray you keep good cheer, my worshipful friend is in no great- 
er danger than he hath escaped a hundred times ; and if he 
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rid^ with Glencairn and his following, I would fain see what 
band in all these parts may stop the Congregation of the west ! 
Master Patrick, I wait your pleasure — we have done our house- 
hold reverence to that God who sets us in families, and we 
have broken bread with gladness of heart. Nx)w good even^ 
and good rest" 

The master of the house rose with grave respect to attend 
the preacher to his chamber, where there was still a final word 
to say ; and Magdalen went hopefully to hers, looking forward 
with a lightened heart to to-morrow — to-morrow in which every 
good was possible — in which she would permit herself to fear no 
evil. 

" But I would have you build little faith upon my Lord 
Ruthven ; his heart is not detached from the guile of courts and 
states," said John Knox, turning round upon his host at his 
chamber door. " Forestal not evil with suspicion, but if evil 
Come, be not dismayed. Good friend, good night" 

That night was enough to ripen hope into reality, suspicion 
into ascertained truth ; but the darkness did not close more 
surely upon the resting earth, than did the narrow mortal vi- 
sion close upon the unconscious sleepers here ; though the events 
they looked for came with the morrow, confirming their ex- 
pectation both of good and evil — the mingled gifbs of life. 



' CHAPTER LXI. 

" My noble friends, 
I crave their pardons : 
For the mutable rank-scented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter." 

CORIOLANI78. 

" My Lord of Ruthven is gone ! " 

" I will not say he went forth from us because he was not of 
us," said Erskine ; " for I count him for a true believer, though 
yet little assured in the faith ; but I would have you encourage 
the people, good brother, for this defection is grievous to their 
minds." 

" Speak not of it — ^there be many in Scotland as good as 
he," said John Knox, with a little impatience. " I pray you 
mark how between these fickle nobles and this rascal and 
braggart multitude our cause must bear to be contemned. Nay, 
breaking of idols may be right commendable*iBport — but you 
shall see they set us forth as breaking down kirks and chapels 
out of pure despight, all for excesses of our rabble train." 

^* The Lord James said as much to our face," said a gentle- 
man present. 

"Noble Sirs' and brethren, I have come even now from 
holding conference with those gracious youths who were even 
in a more befitting place by our side thandealing for the adver- 
sary," said John Knox. " Mark you, gentlemen, I trust not the 
Regent's promise — ye have experience of her truth of old — ^but 
16" 
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ye do well to try all means for saving of bloodshed. Has any 
man heard aught of our brethren from the West ? ^ 

At this moment a messenger entered hurriedly, to announce 
.that the band of Glencaim had joined with the available forcQ 
of the congregation, which lay in order of battle without the 
gates, a short way from the town. The councillors of this pre- 
sent assembly gathered together in close discussion. The 
articles of the proposed treaty lay before them, and were once 
more gravely read by one of the preachers present. They were 
that no one in the town of Perth should be called to account 
for the late '* emulation " in religion, or for the destruction of 
the convents following upon the same — that the order of wor- 
ship and public instruction begun, should be suffered to go for- 
ward — and that the Queen should leave no French soldiers or 
garrison behind her to coerce the town. 

" I had even boldness of heart to engage, that let us but 
profess Christ Jesus, and the benefit of His Gospel, there should 
be never within Scotland more obedient subjects than we," said 
Erskine of Dun, a flush suffusing his face. " Cursed be they 
who seek efiusion of blood ! " 

" Amen, Amen." No one was slow to join this anathema. 

'^My hand has ever been for peace," said John Knox. 
'^ There are in this company can testify that not the galleys and 
prison of France had power with me to risk such effusion for 
sake of freedooi; and I heartily approve that ye try her Grace 
as far as a mortal may : perchance for this time she meaneth 
well — yet I think brotherly friendship and gratefulness demand 
that my lords of the West have part in our council ere we set 
our hands to this bond." 

This was eagerly agreed to, and the council adjourned its 
meeting till the strangers should join them in their delibera- 
tions. 

The high window in Patrick Murray's gabled house is 
thronged with a little crowd. Dame Euphame, court^usly 
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giying place to Isobel, is at one comer, while Magdalen bending 
out eagerly, and supporting her head on both her hands, un- 
conscious of all that is said around her, of where she stands, of 
everything, save what lies far off before her eyes, occupies the 
other. This brave and pretty boy whom Magdalen calls her 
page, has his high enthusiasm for the '^ bonnie lady '' softened 
into love and kindness now, and in the excitement of his 
curiosity bends forward by her side. A little throng of bro- 
thers and sisters, servants and neighbours, fill the room behind, 
for Patrick Murray's house has peculiar advantages of situation, 
and &om this window it is possible to see the camp, and com- 
mand the gate of the town. 

" I see a grand lord, on a grey horse, marshalling the west- 
land men I " cried the boy. " Will that be Glencairn ? and oh 
for such a gallant band of gentlemen all fair mounted and ar- 
rayed with brave breast-plates and bright lances, glittering in 
the sun 1 Will all the nobles be out of the west ? and look you 
hither. Mistress Isobel, some one has come from the town — 
mother, mother! do you see? — and the great lords are a' 
gathered in a cluster ; and see, see 1 — I know the bright head- 
piectt, and the badge, and the scarf about the breast — ^it's the 
brave laird that tarried here ! " 

" Knave I will you be still ? " cried his mother : — "you vex 
the lady. Madam, heed him not." 

" Nay, good dame," said Magdalen, with a sick smile ; her 
bead was very dizzy — it needed the support of these nervous 
hands. 

" And now look you — ^look you ! they all ride for the gate ! " 
cried the boy, who was reporter in general for the benefit of 
those behind, " if they be bound for the council — such a brave 
sight 1 — but bid Little Ruthven hold back, mother — ^he pulls at 
me — and he could not see so far. Lo! now — ^yonder they 
come ! " 

The voice ran on in childish exultation and excitement — 
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but Magdalen marked it not ; the high houses and church 
spires, the very sky and sunshine itself, and the streets which 
lay low at her feet, reeled in her eyes — ^she saw nothing but 
the dazzling flash of armour — ^the motion of a group of indis- 
tinct figures which she tracked and followed as they crossed the 
vacant space— as they entered the gate — ^as they drew rapidly 
near, their horses' hoofs ringing upon the stones, and striking 
to her very heart On they came with such a dazzling, steady 
speed, and yet so slow withal I Dame Euphame, withdrawn 
from this post so unnecessarily lofty, has gone to a lower win- 
dow ; but Magdalen, with her absorbed and captive Acuities, 
did not hear the invitation which her kind hostess addressed 
to herself, and remains there fixed and rigid among the children, 
who press forward, scarcely to be restrained by the anxious care 
of Isobel. Then there comes a sudden flash and light to these 
strained eyes of Magdalen, and for an instant there appears to 
her the face of Paul, looking up with a smile and bow — ^look- 
ing up, but not to her — ^and with immediate haste turning again 
upon his way. 

" Dear lady, you are faint," said Isob^ taking the passive 
hands of Magdalen in her own, and drawing her from the win- 
dow — but Magdalen's bloodless face and wild eye terrified her 
loving attendant. 

Carefully shielding her from scrutiny, Isobel led her lady in 
silence to her own chamber; and Magdalen, with passive ac- 
quiescence, stumbled down the stair, her lips slightly open, 
her eyes closed, and her face as pale as marble. Isobel placed 
her in her chair, and softly chafed her hands. " Dear child, 
dear lady!" said the distressed and bewildered attendant, 
" nothing evil has befallen — ^look up, sweet heart ! " 

It was some short time before Magdalen recovered from her 
stupor, and she did so with a burst of tears. "I am a fool, 
Isobel — oh, you were well to chide me ! Do I not know he 
has no note that we are here ; but it struck to my heart when 
Paul looked up, and saw not me ! " 
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A hurried step was on the stair — ^the door flew open with a 
burst 

"Nay, this is unmannerly," said Isobel, rising from her lady's 
feet; but Paul Hepburn, who had no leisure to deprecate sur- 
prises, or think of their possible harm, sprang in upon her ere 
the words were said. 

" Maidlin, Maidlin I my heart ! " 

Knight errant and soldier — leader of the Congregation — - 
tried champion of the faith — there was yet so much of the 
woman in Paul Hepburn's soul, that the light of his eyes danced 
and trembled through a sudden dew, which ran over in his 
haste. Neither Magdalen nor he could tell what the words 
were that hurried from his lips as he rejoiced over her — re- 
joiced with all the triumph and exultation of a victor over a 
prize. 

" But, Paul, ye were bound for the council — ^hie you away," 
said Magdalen, after a long interval : " they would have your 
Toice and judgment. Nay, laggard, a lady's bower is no loiteiv 
ing place for thee." 

" A lady's bower ! " said Hepburn, tenderly, looking round 
upon the great chamber, the best in Mistress Euphame's dwell- 
ling; "there are fairer bowers in Langley, Maidlin. Come, I 
will tell how I shall carry you home." 

"But the council, — nay, Paul, you must not tarry with 
me," said Magdalen, blushing ; " they will say I am to blame." 

" They will say true," said Paul. " What ! will ye never 
be content f — hard bested and weary, one year upon another — 
and I must not loiter an hour for joy of your homecoming. 
Fie upon hard hearts ! " 

"And, Paul, will there be peace anon ?" said Magdalen, 
looking up with as much devout simplicity as though this sim- 
ple knight had been an oracle of war. 

" I doubt not Fortune will smile upon us now, since she 
gives thee, a hostage to my hands," said Hepburn. "Nay, 
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sweet Maidlin, the countenance of Heaven is with our labours. 
God knoweth, if I speak lightly my heart is full. Long agone, 
I said in my musings, dear heart, ' When I see my Maidlin 
safe within (Scotland, it shall be my sign that God is returning 
in mercy to our land ; ' and, lo, out of my witting, out of my 
causing, mine own kind Lord, in his grace, hath brought this 
sweet sign to me ! Let who will be dismayed, it is not for me 
to tremble more." 



CHAPTER LXII. 

"My dearest heart, 
We do but part to meet, and meet to part, 
But peace will come anon." 

The joy of re-union could not last long; another parting 
was destined to intervene ere Magdalen could go home. The 
Lords of the Congregation, peaceful as was their intent, and 
eager their desire to accomplish a bloodless revolution, did not 
see that they could be justified from mere distrust, in refusing 
the proposal to which the Regent, by her Commissioners, the 
young Earl of Argyle and Lord James, Protestants both, and 
most solicitous at once for peace and purity — signified her as- 
sent With many fears and much disquiet they withdrew 
their forces from the defenceless city, and Magdalen Hepburn 
once more watched from the high window the sweeping pro^ 
cession of these gallant horsemen, and the one among them so 
long and far distinguished, who ever and anon turned back to 
wave his lingering and fond farewell towards the watcher 
whom he left behind. 

"• But a little time and I will come to carry my Maidlin 
home," said Paul. ^'Fear not, sweet heart, triumph is at 
hand ; " aud Magdalen was well content, for these few days, to 
stay in the kindly dwelling of the Perth burgess, and wait for 
her lord's return, while even the sigh of Isobel's longing was a 
sigh of hope. Isobel had made a vow she would never again 
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leave her lady till she left her in Langley — ^her own assured 
and certain home. 

May was ending in sweet sunshine, and all the happy pro- 
mise of early summer. 

^ Madam, will it please you descend ? " said Dame Euphame. 
"The Queen-mother will enter anon, I hear say — and ye will 
see better from your own chamber, lady, or in the dwelling- 
room with me." 

And Magdalen said her last farewell in her heart, and with 
a hopeful smile sought, with Mrs. Murray, the window of the 
sitting-room. Groups of lookers-on, something excited, and 
not quite assured of what should befal them under the new 
reign, stood about the streets, waiting for the Regent's entrance, 
and the outer stairs attached to the houses, the windows, and 
entries, were filled with a hushed and expectant population, 
looking anxiously for any sign or token from which they might 
form a judgment of what their future usage was to be. The 
outer stair of this house of Patrick Murray's had, like the rest, 
its little crowd, and foreniost among them was Patrick Mur- 
ray's eldest hope, the heir of his substance, and the pride of his 
heart His mother's eye rested on the boy proudly, as he stood 
leaning on the rail of the stair, and looking forth, if not with 
the exulting delight of his former spectatorship, at least with 
wistful eagerness and curiosity ; his cap lying lightly on the 
side of his head, his hair thrust back from his white open brow, 
and his animated healthful &ce tinged with a shadow of the 
gravity which filled the looks of elder men. 

The decliiiing sunshine slanted along the house-tops, and 
sent down long rays of golden light here and there upon the 
high and antique street ; the music came in little swells and 
outbreaks, heralding the royal procession, and then came the 
sound of horses' feet, and now and then a low, interrupted, and 
formal acclamation of welcome. Soldiers of the Regent's army, 
lackeys in black and scarlet (the royal liveiy), and retainers of 
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the house of Hamilton, formed the van ; and then came the 
Queen herself, surrounded by the Duke and the Archbishops, 
and the French officers of state. At a swift pace, and with 
tokens of evident sullenness and displeasure, the royal wayfarer 
passed along the street, casting keen glances around her now 
and then, and anon fixing her eyes steadily on the ground, as 
she pushed forward, with evident contemptuous inclination to 
take no notice of those who made a feint of welcoming her to 
this unwilling town. 

One broad full glance, bestowed in passing, on the some- 
what notable house of Patrick Murray, which some one pointed 
out to her, showed to Magdalen a displeased and haughty coun- 
tenance, care-worn and troubled, but not without ti*aces of that 
princelj beauty of which her daughter is the lasting example 
and type ; but in another moment the distinguished group had 
passed, and nothing but the steady tramp -of her armed follow- 
ers resounded through the street, where already the lookers-on 
began to disperse. 

Mistress £uphame left the window, and Magdalen remained 
with no great interest, looking vaguely, not upon the procession, 
but on the general aspect of the street below. A loud report 
— a rush of footsteps — and a sharp cry immediately under the 
window startled her. 

" What is that ? " cried Dame Euphame, rushing to the 
window ; it was not easy to see what it was ; for, with cries 
and groans, a throng of people were rushing to the outer stair, 
while a file of hackbutteere, the last of the procession, were de- 
liberately slinging their guns, and falling into marching order 
to follow their companions. " What is that ? " cried Dame 
Euphame again, with a shrill cry, looking down from the open 
window. There was a dead silence. 

*^ Grod help her ! he was a' their pride,'' said an old woman 
in a whisper ; but the whisper was sharp and pierced the mo- 
ther's ear. 
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With dreadful haste the poor woman rushed to the door, 
followed by Magdalen and Isobel. When she reached it, she 
fell before them, struck down upon her own threshold — for there 
at her feet lay her pretty boy, her hope and pride, and eldest- 
born, lying in the arms of a horror-struck and trembling wo- 
man, in such rigid pallor and silence as belongs to nothing but 
death. 

" I charge ye let her rest ! " cried a woman in the throng. 
** Oh, wake her not, wake her not ! — ^but let her lie in her swound, 
till the blood be off his bonnie brow, and we lay him in his bed. 
Oh Euphame I Father and son has this ill woman torn frae 
me." 

" Neighbours, this is our handsel," said a man upon the 
steps. " Gang to your dwellings, you of St Johnstone — ^ye'll 
spy blood at your ain door-steps or lang — ^ye need not tarry 
here." 

Magdalen and Isobel tenderly raised the unfortunate mother 
— and with bitter tears, with groans of irrestrainable rage and 
malediction, and with muttered hopes for vengeance, the dead 
boy was carried over the threshold which he stepped across so 
lightly an hour before. Dame Euphame's sister pressed for- 
ward to care for her, and Magdalen, in grief and horror, sought 
the other sad apartment where they had laid her favourite in 
the pomp of death. 

" A fairer propine could nae man send to Heaven — well- 
away!" cried one woman by the bedside; " but 1 trow her 
Grace would rather than ten kingdoms she hadna wised little 
Patie thither, when she meets his angel face before the throne." 

"And, cummers, think what lot is ours," said another; 
" God help us, mother and granddame — and bonnie St John- 
stone in hands of such an evil crew ! " 

" But how did it befal ? " said Magdalen, withdrawing from 
the bed as she saw the wound on the child's fair brow. 

" They behoved to fire a volley to mark their triumph — 
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and it was weel seen how the Eegent lookit at this dwelling," 
cried several in a breath } " and ane villain of the ranks took 
good aim — and lo, lady, your e'en see what befell." 

In sickening distress and terror, Magdalen turned away. 
Was the era of bloodshed returning upon her life again ? 

Dame Euphame did not see her guest again till the follow- 
ing day, and then the face of this modest and loving mother 
was terrible to see. A light of fury glowed in her eyes, under 
their constant tears, and her face was all in motion with a fren- 
aned mingling of rage and agony. A Christian woman — but 
Dame Euphame^s mind and feelings had given way under this 
dreadful assault ; calamity had never come to her household 
before, and dreadful was this first appearing of the feared visi- 
tor. She could not subdue her heart. 

" I hear all the maen yonder woman made was that it 
should be the son, and not the father," said Dame Euphame, 
through her clenched teeth ; and, with blackness on her face 
and in her heart, she went away. 

After a few days residence, the Regent left the town. 
Knox had departed with the Congregation, and Magdalen was 
alone in this house of affliction. By gradual degrees the city 
came to assume the aspect of a place besieged ; with scorn and 
mockery the treaty was broken, and with secured gates and in- 
solent soldiers, keeping them in constant bondage, the inhab- 
itants of St. Johnstone were held like conquered enemies. 
Some who could accomplish it managed to steal away ; and'the 
commissioners, whose honour was bound by this broken treaty, 
were among the first to withdraw, in lofty displeasure, from the 
Regent, who held their pledged honour so lightly. 

But this stricken household made no attempt to fiy ; and 
Magdalen, dismayed and bewildered, remained with them, un- 
ceasingly endeavouring to win the bereaved mother to a softer 
grief. 

A fortnight of June was past. No intelligence of how it 

m 
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fered with their brethren, or if any steps were being taken to 
dehver themselves, by the Lords, to yhom they looked for as* 
sistance, came to the distressed citizens of Perth. 

Patrick Murray, at the earnest entreaty of his friends, had 
at last been persuaded to fly, for he was a marked man — ^and 
Dame Euphame sat silent with Magdalen and Isobel in the 
sitting-room, which was full of the summer evening gloom, and 
the faint lamp light. 

In gloomy silence the bereaved woman sat by the lamp, 
working with spasmodic haste. Softly, and with an observant 
kindness, which would not willingly disturb the impatience of 
grief by the slightest motion, Isobel pursued her labours a little 
apart, and Magdalen was reading aloud from a Bible on the 
table. 

'^ Dame Euphame," said Magdalen, ^ think you not it is a 
wonderful thing that God sends the hardest evils on us never 
in anger but in love ? " 

" I ken not, lady," said the voice which the harshness of this 
fierce affliction had bereft of its natural music ''I never 
stumbled yet since I came to ken the truth, at what God sent 
me out of heaven 1 — it's Satan raging, and the cursed wrath of 
men." 

*' Yet God ruleth all," said Magdalen, gently. 

Dame Euphame made no answer, but with one long gasp- 
ing sob proceeded in feverish restlessness to her work again. 

*Some one tapped lightly at the door. 

" A country wife would speak with my lady," said a servant 
of the household, glancing in with reverent respect. The door 
opened a little wider, and thoroughly muffled and disguised, a 
woman stepped into the room light and eager, but with some 
visible restraint upon her. She advanced a few steps quickly, 
and then paused, 

" I'm sent to my lady of Langley," said a familiar voice, 
breathless but constrained ; then there was a jnomentary silence. 
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and the new comer rushed forward, threw herself at Magdalen's 
feet, and seized upon the hands which immediately were wet 
with her tears. " Lady Maidlin, Lady Maidlin I — it's just me !" 

And Jean Bowman laughed, and wept, and blushed, and 
broke forth into repressed cr^es of joy, kneeling at the side of 
her bonnie Lady MaidHn, the queen of her generous and loving 
heart. 

" You were always a messenger of good," cried Magdalen, 
nearly as much excited as she was ; " tell me, Jean, what com- 
fort have you brought us now ? " 

Jean hurriedly examined the door, and saw that it was 
closed. " Lady," she began, breathlessly, " I'll tell ye when I 
come to mysel ; Mistress Isobel, I canna contain gin ye weep — 
and Alice is as weel as saint can be, but sair longing for her 
mother. The lords were in St* Andrew's, madam, and made 
Reformation, and syne the Regent set forth against them, and 
they came in battle array to Cupar Moor, and all the congrega- 
tion of Dundee, and a' the stout loons of my ain shore, and 
mony a laird out of Lothian forbye. But weary on these 
French knaves, and the fickle Duke, and a' the lady's fause 
array ! — they durstna face a band like yon — so they made a 
paction of peace, and drew off, ane to ae quarter, another to 
another ; and Lady Maidlin," continued Jean, her voice sinking, 
"■ my lord sought me, and bade me, live or dee, make entrance 
to St. Johnstone, and give ye to ken a tryst was set to meet 
upon the four and twentieth day of this June, afore the walls, 
and deliver this place out of the hands of Satan, and the enemy 
— and that is wherefore I got my errand here." 

Before Magdalen could speak, a cry from Dame Euphame 
broke the silence ; " They can return now 1 " said this embittered 
mourner, " when deliverance, or no deliverance, ane heeds nae 
mair — but they couldna turn back to save my Patie, my mur- 
dered boy ! " 

Jean Bowman turned to the mourning mother with respect- 
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fill eagerness ; " Mistress," she said, in the low, rich tone which 
told when her heart was moved to its depths ; " Mistress, many 
a heart mourns for you that never saw ye with e'en — and it's 
said through a' Scotland, that little Patie Murray is the young- 
est martyr in heaven." 

The poor mother bowed her head upon her knees, with an 
overpowering burst of tears. " My blessed bairn ! " she cried 
aloud, and the weight of bitter wrong and fury was lifted from 
Dame £uphame's soul. 



CHAPTER LXm. 

* Hang out our bannere on the outward wall, 
The cry is still, * They come ! ' " 

Maobbth. 

Long at once and swift were these intervening days. Jean 
Bowman had much to tell of her own fortwie, and of the 
household peace of Alice dwelling among the hills. That she 
herself had a bright-eyed baby, whom she '^ had been so bauld" 
as call Maidlin, Jean told with blushes and smiles of joy ; and 
many a story of my lord, of his toils and hardships, his bravery, 
and the love and honour with which all the vassals of Langley 
named his name, which were very dear and predous to Mag- 
dalen. Mistress Euphame Murray made much of the new- 
comer ; and Isobel took her apart whenever opportunity came, 
to ask ceaseless questions of Alice. Jean's coming was a boon 
to all. 

But their hearts thrilled with a wilder animation, when 
through the calm of the June morning came a trumpet note, 
summoning the unfriendly garrison of St Johnstone. Magdalen 
hastened to the upper window, where Isobel and their hostesff 
had already preceded her — but Jean snatched up her hood and 
muflfler ; " Lady, FU forth to the gate, and hear what the an- 
swer is." 

This window was henceforth the main object in the house : 
Magdalen never left its point of vision, and Mistress Euphame 
went and came every moment that her household occupationa 
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would allow ; while eager servants and children clustered ahout 
the door in hope of catching a chance glimpse of the besieging 
party without the w:all. 

Jean had learned that the Queen's Lieutenant here, the 
Lord Kinfauns, refused to surrender ; and they could understand 
from afar the negotiations which they beheld in dumb show-: — 
the hasty arrival of the Queen's messengers, the determination 
of the Lords of the Congregation, the parleying of the garrison 
within ; and those strange trumpet notes of summons and de- 
fiance rung to their hearts. 

It was late on the Saturday night, and the little household 
had left the watch-tower. Magdalen had lingered long in this 
soft June moonlight, looking out upon the silvered walls, the 
mass of black shadow where she knew the army of friends to be, 
and on a' distant watch-fire here and there, bla^dng red into 
the softened air of night Not a passenger was on the street 
below — a singular stillness wrapt the town ; and reluctantly 
withdrawing from the window, the young lady descended to the 
sitting-room, and took her seat by the spread table. 

Little Ruthven now has taken the dead Patie's place, and 
the household has slid so far out of its usual good order, that 
the child is still here, though it is nearly ten of the clock. 
With the simple supper on the table, the fine scones, the honey, 
and eggs, and fruit arranged upon the snow-white cloth, only 
a few domestic sounds breaking kindly into the silence within, 
and not so much as a passing footstep disturbing the deep still- 
ness without, Magdalen takes within her own, little Ruthven's 
hands ; and the child stands before her with earnest simplicity, 
saying the little text of Scripture which it was his proud task 
to learn from the great Bible this morning. Dame Eupharae 
— ^her eyes blinded with tears, half of proud tenderness for 
Ruthven, and half of mournful loving remembrance of Patie 
dead, conceals her &ce with her hand, as she turns it toward 
her child ; and Isobel, seated a little apart, looks at the mother 
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with aflfectioDate sympathy ; and Jean conies and goes with 
kindly service, waiting upon all. 

Nothing but the child's sweet, unassured voice, the house- 
hold stir, and softened sound ; but what is this flash of light 
bursting upon the window ? — the sudden, long roll like a peal 
of thunder, and the dreadful crash and cry without? 

Pale and trembling, Magdalen dropped the hands of the 
child. His mother started from her seat with a cry of terror, 
and Isobel ran to the window and drew the curtain aside. 

" It is thunder ! " said Magdalen, in a whisper of awe. 

" Na, lady " cried Jean Bowman, " but the guns of those 
that fight for us without." 

Mrs. Euphame seized upon her child, and placed him on 
his little stool behind her own chair, which she set near to the 
further wall. Little Ruthven folded his hands, and cried with 
fright and wonder — but his mother could not rest. 

" Jean, you are brave of heart 1 " she cried, with beseeching 
eyes, as she struggled to draw an oak cabinet between her boy 
and the fatal window under which she had seen his brother 
slain : " take heed to Ruthven till I look to the rest." 

" Fear not, mistress : think ye the cannon of the Congrega- 
tion will touch the head of ane, townsman or peaceful dweller ?" 
said Jean Bowman. " Na, na — the Lords will care for St 
Johnstone better than the French." 

But Mistress Euphame, unconvinced, hastily formed a bed 
upon the floor, and brought her children in her careful arms, 
one by one, till all were laid in their disturbed and terror-stricken 
awakening, behind the shelter of this oaken screen, and under 
the close guard of her own eyes, and care of her own person. 

Another ringing peal of cannon from another quarter made 

the walls quiver, and the watchei-s start. Then came cries and 

the sounds of distant tumult; then a profound and deadly 

silence — a prolonged and wailing trumpet note — and then the 
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strained eare listen ed in vain — not another sound broke the 
deep silence of the night 

Waiting and expectant, they remained for hours looking at 
each other ; but the cannonade was not resumed. Ko one had 
courage to go to rest The trimly-spread table, which formed 
so great a contrast to the confusion of the apartment, remained 
untouched. Dame Euphame, with her watchful eyes, leaning 
upon the cabinet, vigilantly stood sentinel upon her children's 
rest. Magdalen, with her position unchanged, and her head 
resting on her hands, listened to every tingling pulsation of 
this silence ; and Isobel, by the window, looked out upon the 
street. Only Jean, the boldest of all, had been overcome by 
weariness. She was kneeling by a chair close by her lady, 
with her hand laid on the cushion, and her cheek resting on 
her hand ; and Jean in this position had fallen softly and 
peacefully asleep. 

But the sleeper started as Isobel opened the window to the 
sweet air of this Sabbath morn. The street was no longer 
still ; thronging steps and mingling voices filled it with stir and 
life. 

" Friends, what has befallen ? " asked Isobel, as her lady 
hurriedly came to her side, and Jean started from her slumber. 

" Tell Mistress Euphame and the lady all is well 1 " cried a 
glad voice. " The garrison got twelve hours' parley, to see if 
the Queen came to help ; and Kinfauns and a' his men will be 
forth of St. Johnstone afore noon of this blessed Sabbath day!" 

The report was true. Patrick Murray stayed his wife's 
tears, and sobbed himself over his boy's memory ; and Paul of 
Langley was by Maidlin's side before the sun was at his strong- 
est, or the air had rung with the chimes of noon ; the fair city 
was free once more. 

Early on the next morning, before the delivered townsfolk 
were astir. Dame Euphame, with tears and tender farewells, 
parted from her guest at her door. 
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" I will Dever mind my blessed Patie, lady, but I will mind 
of you," said the weeping mother, through her tears — and 
many a lingering look followed the little train, as they left the 
gates of St Johnstone, with silent joy and speed, hastening 
towards their certain home. 

And with a glad heart Magdalen bent forward on her pal- 
frey, and Isobel grew sick with yearning, and Jean leapt lightly 
up behind her own lawful chattel, Simon, my lord's trusty ser- 
ving man ; a little band of friendly gentlemen, and a train of 
stout jackmen, protected the party ; and Magdalen's heart grew 
gay as they passed on, and gained the grey walls of St. An- 
drew's ere the sunset. Her ey^s dwelt on the blackened ruins 
of the castle with strange and wistful interest ; but her husband 
withdrew her glance from these, to turn it to the peaceful town 
where every citizen had an obeisance for the well known Lang- 
ley, once knight and soldier, once vanquished and captive 
here. His own heart ran over with devout gratitude and 

" Maidlin, think you I was never dismayed ? " he said, with 
a burst of recollection. " In bondage afar, in fruitless toil at 
home, parted from peace and thee — but see you how our Gra- 
cious Master overpays all 1 " 

They rested them in this place of many memories for that 
night The next day, long and brilliant, the first of rich July, 
carried them gently over the quiet Firth, under the sunshine. 
There is North Berwick Law, there lies the little town at its 
foot — yonder rise those heathery slopes, so wild and yet so home- 
like, that glide back into the sky behind. Not a word can Mag- 
dalen say as they take the road again from this familiar shore 
— not a word has Isobel to answer Jean, whose voice sinks into 
a sympathetic silence. On and on. over these dear and well- 
known ways — now into another track which Magdalen never 
followed before ; and now the murmur of the sea has died in 
their ears, and there are only the leaves rustling in the soft sum- 
mer wind, and the loud throb of their hearts. 
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Gently the dews of night fall on this wide and fragrant coun- 
tryside, and the kind gloom of twilight veils from Magdalen 
thdr near approach unto her unknown home. She is glad of 
the dimness, glad of the sweet indefinite calm, that hides the tu- 
mult in her heart, but scarcely can tell what it is Paul says, as 
he bends forward with this whisper which comforts her, albeit 
she does not heed the words ; but after awhile Magdalen sees 
some one approaching through the indistinct light, and sudden- 
ly knows that Paul spoke of "home" and "my kinsman," and 
that this old man with his white uncovered head, is the Tutor 
of Langley, come to bid her welcome home. 

Nothing more is distinct, 8§ve Alice in her sweet youthful 
matron-hood waiting to greet her lady at the great door — ^and 
Alice must be given up into her mother's eager arms. The dim 
gloaming lies soft upon the park and on the trees, and faintly 
shows a noble hall, a stately withdrawing-room, and many a 
lofty gallery and fair chamber. But Magdalen goes dimly 
through them all, till leaning on PauPs arm beside a broad 
window, in a recess of the hall, she sees the moonlight sudden- 
ly break forth and fall upon a glistening undulating silvery line 
which is the sea ; and suddenly it bursts upon her how this 
same moon fell so lately over the quiet Tay, the leaguered city, 
and Mistress Euphame's bereaved • dwelling — and with a great 
ciy of joyful certainty, Magdalen turns to trace her husband's 
face in the light, and to know herself verily at home. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

** I muat with haste from hence." 

Antony and Olbopatra. 

" My lord's gaun forth again I I would crave of you what the 
better is Lady Maidlin for her hame coming, if my lord maun 
hie him back to the wars ? " 

" Women never ken," said Simon ; " ye're a' for your ain 
sma* matters, the haill tribe of ye, and take no thought of the 
commonweal ; what I do you think we're to leave the plough 
yirded in the middle of the rig, and us so muckle done ? I 
wouldna say but ye would have us lose honour and credit, and 
hide like cowards at hame, baith my lord and me 1 " 

" My lad, I'm saying naething for you," retorted the un- 
daunted Jean Bowman. " Na, ye may ride or ye may fight if 
you're very sair pittin tillt ; but you're httle use about a house 
that ever I saw — I spend nae well a was on the tike of you. 
But my lord that's been Lady MaidHn's true love from the time 
of Pinkie field — ^my lord that's aye minded upon her, and pined 
for sight of her bonnie face — and now she's his ain wedded lady 
dwelling in his ain hall, and weary on a' thae bitter wars, my 
lord's gaun forth again ! " 

But so it was — and Magdalen, if with a momentary sicken- 
ing at her heart, owned the full force of the necessity, and sent 
forth her soldier for his country's detiverance with courage and 
in hope ; Paul himself had no fear. His natural, most buoyantf 
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and elastic spirit, saw certain omens of success and blessing to 
the cause in those great joys which had been given to himself ; and 
turning back to see the smoke rise from the roof of Langley, to 
hear the cheerful sound of household life in its long neglected 
and silent courts, and above all this fair figure standing below 
the rich foliage of July, with her little group of attendant wo- 
men behind, straining her loving eyes after him, returning into 
her new home to follow his course with many a thought, and 
hope and prayer, and waiting day by day in those halls of his 
fathers — waiting not like the sorrowful lady of the ballad, but 
in good hope and comfort, for his happy coming home — ^Paul 
Hepburn went upon his way with warmth at his heart ; while 
wiping her tears softly from her cheek, and turning to Alice and 
to Isobel behind, Magdalen went quietly through those stately 
verdant ways under the fair elms and beeches of Langley, and 
looked almost for the first time upon the ancestral home where 
Paul Hepburn had left his bride, '^ 

With no natural strength of position, it had been needful to 
increase the defences of Langley with every fortification possible 
— ^and its massy walls might have withstood a siege ; round the 
whole front, an innocent crook had been beguiled into serving 
as a moat, with a deepened channel, and a low but ponderous 
wall on its further side ; within this wall the solemn garden was 
fresh and green, and without it, was a beautiful stretch of wood- 
land, full, and verdant, and unadorned. A higher wall en- 
circled the house behind, but the garden was great enough to 
give the eye space to leap over this barrier and see &r off, slop- 
ing away into the summer skies, the peaks of the Lammer- 
muirs. 

The great hall of Langley, hung with tapestry in the upper 
end, and with its range of lofty windows throwing the light 
down high and clear from the skies upon the oaken floor, was 
a noble apartment ; but Magdalen left the dais to seek a recess, 
descending a step from the level of the hall, and lighted by a 
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low broad window, which made this little nook as bright as 
day. Panelled with dark and lustrous dak, and w^ith rich 
cushions of velvet upon the bench which surrounded its sides, 
with one low heavy chair and footstool, with the rich background 
of the crimson curtain, which could, when the lady pleased, 
separate it from the hall, this pretty recess was dearer to Mag- 
dalen than even its pleasantness deserved — for from its broad 
low lattice, where many a rose looked in, she had seen the silver 
moonlight trembling on the sea, and awoke out of the indistinct 
dream and dimness of arrival, to know herself at home. 

She came here in the languor of her parting, with her tears 
scarcely dried, and looking out now saw the sea far off under 
the sunny light of morning, and a fair wooded country serene 
and tranquil lying between her and its shore ; and when she 
turned her eyes within, they fell upon the pretty sober figure 
of Alice, in her housewife state and dignity, and on Isobel, 
quietly at work with her distaff, as if this house had been her 
home for years. A singular feeling of security and permanence 
came upon Magdalen ; wandering and flight were over ; — many 
a grief might come to the halls of Langley — Death himself, who 
heeds so little what moats and defences we put around our 
dwellings, might have entrance here ; but the exile's solitude 
and uncertainty, the pining home-sickness of the banished, the 
eagerness which sought by every means the nearest chance of 
departure, were gone for ever. Come life or death, come peace 
or warfare, here was the settled dwelling-place to meet them 
all. 

" Lady Maidlin, Ritchie would have me do on the pearlins 
he brought me from Edinburgh," said Alice, with a slight falter- 
ing ; " please you, madam, I thought not you would hold such 
apparel meet for a shepherd's housewife — but Ritchie is fond, 
and loves to see me fair arrayed." 

<^ Before ever Ritchie came to Lammerstane, I would fain 
have had you brave," said Magdalen, with a smile. '^ Nay, 
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^ever fear for me ; your blue kirtle, Alice, which you would not 
do on to please your lady — Ah, laobel, they are long agone, 
those old tiroes ! " 

" But I would not give my blue kirtle for a queen's mantle," 
said Alice, eagerly. " Dear lady, many an hour I have looked 
upon it, and thojaght how gracious it pleased you be to a foolish 
child, and how I upbraided my lady with vanity, and how it 
was I was vain in my heart — ^yet truly there is little pleasure in 
apparel," said Alice, with a slight blush, and something of her 
old tremor ; " and to busk the form fair, and put on costly array, 
is meetest for those who set all their pleasure in this life, and 
think not of the life to come." 

" Look you, Isobel says never a word," said Magdalen, as 
Alice ended with a sigh full of self-censure and conscious weak- 
ness. " While thou hast been doing Ritchie pleasure in thy 
good home, and I have been fretting out my heart with fears 
and hopes — see you, Alice, this our mother, her hair is white as 
winter snow." 

Isobel looked up with tears in her eyes. " Dear lady, it is 
winter with Isobel — but I think I will even forget it must be so, 
if I hear your young voices in my ears, and see the kindly- 
summer, and think of the world's renewing, and of children's 
children. Now I would that singular afflicted lady, and love- 
some Mistress Marjorie, sweet heart, were here with the little 
ones — and Reformation made in this troubled land, and my 
good lord with his bride at home ; then I would see the homely 
Halihill, and brave Laramerstane once more — and then I would 
do on my Palmer's weeds, and be right joyous and ready, when 
my Lord called me away." 

" Nay, I will hear of no departings," said Magdalen, quickly; 
" and God send us all dwell long at home. Amen, Amen. 
But Alice has never a word of tidings to tell us of our ancient 
friends!" 

"Madam, the Sub-prior has strangely changed," said Alice 
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" they say he has gone out of convent bounds, and preaches 
the Word in a good nobleman's house, and is great in the fiuth, 
and stirs up the multitude, even so far that they leave not a 
stone in their gait that hath served the worship of Papistrie ; 
but I hear not he has fallen into any persecution yet, but is 
among noble friends ; and the Lady of Yester hath turned to 
the faith, and entertains a preacher in her hall ; and of common 
folk, Lady Maidlin, there is word of Miles Dunbar that the 
Congregation will have him go forth, so godly a man as^e is, 
for a reader among the people, and hath read the Word aloud 
in the kirk of Gifford, and the Common Prayer ; and Bertram, 
at the Tower, hath entertained many sore bested by trouble, 
and done them service, and let them lightly forth to pass into 
England, though the chase was hot behind ; and Ritchie," said 
Alice, coming back with a slight blush to the centre of her own 
thoughts, " Ritchie hath many readings in the Halihill, and is 
honoured among men for a lover of all Christian people, and 
one who is great in the Holy Word." 

For Alice, who thought her wooing vanity, and despaired 
of her wooer because he could not be conteiit to think of holy 
things, and leave this profane true love to minstrel ballads, had a 
very different opinion of Ritchie now ; and Alice, who blushed 
to speak of her own affection, found good cause and excuse for 
all its clinging tenderness in this happy persuasion which she 
repeated so often, that Ritchie was a man of God. 

But the fortunes of the Congregation bore many a change 
and vicissitude as these months passed by — sometimes bravely 
holding Edinburgh — accepting again in forlorn hope another 
great trial of the Regent's worthless word ; anon, in strange 
panic, fleeing from the city, in fear of her French mercenaries ; 
sometimes scattered, undertaking perilous journeys — wandering 
over the face of the country — holding dangerous communica- 
tion with England — distracted by the adhesion of the wavering 
Arran, now honoured by a French dukedom, and a Protestant 
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once more ; in counsels, in captivities, in constant strife and dan- 
ger — ^yet never swerving from their point, nor, save for a mo- 
ment, faltering on the way. 

Few and rare were the brief visits which Paul Hepburn was 
able to pay to Langley ; but Magdalen dwelt within these strong 
walls in peace, in anxiety, and in hope — sheltering many dis- 
tressed, aiding many afflicted, and waiting with such patience 
as her faith gave her, for the coming of her own brighter life, 
and the deliverance of her troubled land. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

" Summer showers down her lilies on the land, 
For steps of peace to tread on :— now for honour, 
For freedom, and for love and gentleness, 
Sweet cherishing of childhood and old age. 
Sweet use of joys and mercies— Oh kind Heaven ! 
Has brought us home at last." 

Old Play. 

The house of Langley lies fair under the sunshine of another 
June. A year of trouble, of warfare, and contention has passed 
over Scotland — a year of waiting solicitude has made the Lady 
of Langley familiar with her home, and given her guests, who 
share it lovingly — and now has come a day of peace and bless- 
ing, such as has seldom fallen before in Magdalen Hepburn'is 
life. 

Without, the sunbeams lie upon these verdant slopes — upon 
the dewy twinkling leaves, and the distant shining of the sea, 
-with a fond and warm caressing, as though the light loved the 
fair scene it gives so sweet a glory to. The summer air is 
musical with mingled sounds, and fragrant with many a breath 
of mingled odour. Not a household voice or stir but comes 
charmed and softened through the medium of this golden sum- 
mer air, and the grey peaks of the Lammermuirs look dizzy 
with sunshine as they rise in their silent brotherhood to the 
rich blue summer sky. 

Open the lattice, Maijorie ; no chill and dazzling glory of 
Alpine peaks and glaciers, but those verdant braes of home 
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glistening under the morning light, say welcome to you with 
the silent gladness of all their gowans and their dewdrops ; lean 
out through the broad open casement, fill your hands with those 
sweet small Scottish roses, all thorned and dewy, like the joys 
of life — and with the smile breaking into laughter on your lov- 
ing lips, the gladness melting into tears in your sweet eyes, look 
out upon the quiet road, where it travels through its trees and 
^un8hine ; look out for those who come to carry you — a joyful 
journey — to your own assured and kindly home. 

The sunshine catches on her golden hair, and falls in a flood 
upon the heavy crimson curtain behind, yet pauses midway to 
whiten the folds of this rich drapery of black velvet, and throw 
a softened lustre on the stiff snowy ruff, the widow's wimple, 
and the lofty face of the lady who sits on the low chair in the 
midst of this recess, and turns back to look upon the grand old 
hall of Langley, where thie table sparkles with silver cups and 
antique wealth of garniture, and is spread for a princely feast. A 
tall old man, with snowy hair and an aspect of softened stateli- 
neas, stands by to see a servant reverentially place a great cup upon 
the table before the vacant place which the master of the hall 
must fill — and though there are no other attendants here, a 
certain stir of preparation is perceptible in everything, and in 
the anxious over seeing look of the Tutor of Langley you can 
see that this is no less a great day with him. This lady looks 
gravely on the hall, and you may see the light change and vary 
in those deep and troubled eyes of blue. " Rejoice, for the 
Lord hath triumphed," said Mrs. Bowes, softly, to her own 
heart ; and her own heart persuades her of all the thanksgiv- 
ings, and human bursts of grateful joy, which this tender Lord 
permits to man — and the threatening cloud fiades from her lofty 
forehead, and a smile of strange unusual sunshine makes the 
evening light over all her face. 

Sitting on the cushioned window-seat, the Lady of Langley 
leans her fair rounded cheek upon her hand, and looks out with 
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her friend. Errant rays of mirth and laughter are in Magdalen's 
face. She has overpast her long vigil ; she has come through 
the deep pathetic joy of deliverance ; and now Magdalen's gay 
heart has leapt from her hand, and is away singing with the 
birds, and dancing with the leaves under this assured unclouded 
sun. Defrauded youth has come back again to have its dues 
for one sweet day ; and all her face is in a bright commotion, 
and tumult of great joy. 

A little serious child sits upon the step which descends from 
the higher level of the hall, and with a thoughtful face contem- 
plates his younger brother, seated in the shadow of his grand- 
dame's drapery, and playing with the handful of roses his 
mother has thrown upon him from the window. The little heir 
of Knox discusses with solemnity his smaller comrade's occupa- 
tion, and finds it too trifling for himself, yet casts longing looks 
upon the roses notwithstanding, and pills atlsobel's dress where 
she stands beside him. Isobel, in kindly attendance, is no less 
a member of this little party than the ladies who have shared 
so many evils mth her, and now gladly share their joy. But 
neither evil nor thanksgiving can persuade Isobel to abate the 
ancient punctilious stately deference with which Lady Maidlin 
was trained of old in the halls of Lammerstane, a little moor- 
land queen. 

" How slow they travel I " cried Marjorie. " Nay, Maidlin, 
look you, it is noon in the sky — and they are not here." 

" I pray heaven no evil has come in the way ! " said Mrs. 
Bowes. 

Marjorie turned round with momentary dismay. " Nay, 
mother, think no harm — Maidlin, you say nothing. I would 
you told my mother that it is not time." 

" It is not noon, and the lords of the congregation must 
even travel hke common folk," said Magdalen ; " but Marjorie's 
heart hath gone before, and sped to Edinburgh, and her own 
home ; yet T wist not the Canongate of Edinburgh is so fair as 
Langley, all gay under the sun." B^ 
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" Dear heart, it will be home," said Marjorie ; " yet I will 
love Langley till I die ; but know you all, I have it sure in my 
heart, I will ne'er leave Edinburgh more, but dwell at home all 
my days. Ah ! Maidlin, such a sweet fate after our much wan- 
dering ; hush ! heard you not footsteps on the way ? " 

"It is but the hinds from the hay-field, lady," said 
Isobel. 

Maijorie turned upon her with a bright smile. 

" I think you speak music, Isobel," cried the Reformer's 
wife. " Sweet friends, sweet friends, we are all at home ! " 

And the simple heart of Marjorie ran over in glad interrupt- 
ed tears. 

" My child, I hear a tramp of horsemen — they are come at 
last," ^aid Mrs. Bowes, with almost solemnity ; " now look forth 
and bid thy husband welcome — this is no time for tears." 

With a slight tremo^and some blushing dignity, Magdalen 
drew Marjorie's arm through her own. 

" I will wait," said the mother, drawing up her lofty figure, 
" till my son and ray friend come to me. Dear children, go 
forth to gladden their hearts." 

Many a solitary day had passed over the hall of Langley, 
and strange was its sheen of preparation, the voices of welcome 
and bustle of sounds without, and the entire solitude of this no- 
ble apartment with the stately English lady, the scarcely less 
^ stately Isobel, and the children, alone waiting in the bright 
recess. 

" Isobel, thou and I are old, we will bless our children ere 
we die," said Mrs. Bowe^, in a voice" of singular emotion ; " and 
I would I knew who dared distrust the Lord, after such grace 
and wondrous kindness to such a one as I." 

In another moment the hall was full. The greatest nobles 
of the Commonwealth, the loftiest leaders of the Reformation, 
were gladly gathered to celebrate their triumph, and do ho- 
nour. to one of the bravest of their band ; and the Tutor of 
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Langley went apart and drew the curtain when the recess was 
vacant, and hid himself from the general rejoicing, to express 
with the long faltering sob of great age, his own joy before 
Heaven. " The angel that redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lad," said the faithful guardian of Paul Hepburn ; and he shook 
the teara from his eyelash, and sought the side of Magdalen, to 
comfort himself and her with their mutual timidity and mutual 
overflow of joy. 

Another morning again, and Langley was once more astir ; 
a crowd of servants gathered about the door, where stood a 
large travelling carriage, with a high canopy, and open sides, 
and cushions of velvet embroidered with a crest and coronet 

" Ritchie must come to see his playmate anon," said Mar- 
jorie, as she left the door of Langley, where stood Alice holding 
by the hand her own sun-burnt boy ; " and now, good Isobel, 
dear Isobel, I bid thee farewell !" 

"My mother bids God bless you, madam," said Alice; 
" but says indeed she must not weep a .tear for your glad 
going home." 

" Nay, I weep none," said the Reformer's wife, " but fare- 
well, farewell — Ah, Jean, you would not wait to bid me God 
speed when I went forth upon the sea." 

"Please ye. Lady, I had ither matter wadna tarry," said 
Jean, with a blush and a low laugh, as she placed the children 
in the carriage. Mrs. Bowes had taken her place already, and 
Magdalen reined in her palfrey by her husband's side, waiting 
for the setting out of this long procession. With a noble escort., 
John Knox was carrying his household home. 

" Yea, lady," said the Reformer, as he uncovered his head 
to Magdalen, riding by his side, " I look up to yonder Lam- 
mermuirs, and I think upon the soft and tender maiden whom 
it pleased God move withal to deliver my good brother and me 
— and I pray God bless the Lady of Langley, through whose 
means it is that ray honoured friend is blessed in his house and 
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home, and that I am chosen of fair Edinburgh to preach a free 
Gospel, and am not a handful of ashes years ago, in a captive 
land." 

And Magdalen felt the close and fervent pressure of her 
husband's hand — and hid her face, her shame, her pride, her 
blushes, and her tears — overcome with this heaped and abun- 
dant reconipence for all her wandering and her pains. 

Peace was on the land when they returned through the 
summer moonlight, confident and untroubled to their home. 
France and England had been present at the bargain. The 
unhappy Queen-mother was dead in her falsehood, and faith 
and thought were free to serve God in Scotland, with neither 
stake nor prison in the way. Saying little, but with full hearts, 
Paul Hepburn and Magdalon bent their footsteps home. Their 
own familiar household waited for their coming — the reverent 
respect of love lighted their entrance, spread their board — and 
not a stranger intermeddled with the joy which settled into its 
deep and certain channel, not a momentary outburst, but a life- 
long blessing. 

" God has redeemed his sign," said Paul Hepburn, as they 
stood once more together in the moonlight, looking out through 
the broad lattice upon the sea. " Shame on the heart could 
doubt His grace, my Maidlin, who has given Scotland to us, 
and thee to me ! " 



THB END. 



